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TKANSACTIONS. 


ON  THE   MIGEATION   OF  POPULATION  IN 
GEEAT  BKITAIN. 

By  Nicholas  Waterhouse,  Esq. 

(Kead  9th  Januaby,  1863.) 


The  migrations  within  the  limited  space  of  our  own  island 
may  not  have  produced  the  wonderful  effects  which  we,  during 
the  last  fifteen  years,  have  witnessed  through  that  great 
exodus  which  bore  away  so  many  of  the  natives  of  the  sister 
island  to  the  United  States  and  the  Colonies;  still,  though 
they  may  not  have  exhibited  so  marvellous  a  train  of  moral 
and  social  results,  they  are  not  destitute  of  interest ;  and  at 
the  conference  of  the  Social  Science  Association  of  1860,  one 
part  of  this  subject,  namely,  the  manner  in  which  the  Irish 
labourer  was  competing  with,  and  in  many  cases  supplanting, 
the  native-born  labourer  of  Glasgow,  was  mentioned  by  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent,  no  mean  authority,  as  a  subject 
,  peculiarly  worthy  of  investigation. 

It  is  not  in  a  social  point  of  view  that  I  bring  the  subject 
before  this  Society,  but  rather  as  a  subject  of  interest  to  the 
ethnologist.  On  the  races  of  the  past  he  draws  his  inferences 
from  the  remains  of  buildings,  from  the  vestiges  of  funeral 
monuments,  from  manuscripts  written  in  characters  almost 
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forgotten,  from  coins  or  instruments  which  the  kindly  earth 
may  have  preserved  from  destruction,  and  from  the  names  of 
ancient  places.  For  more  recent  times,  he  derives  information 
from  dialects  and  changes  of  language,  or  from  manners  and 
customs  fast  waning  away ;  whilst  it  is  more  especially  the 
province  of  the  statist  to  supply  him  with  facts  as  to  the 
changes  which  are  going  on  around. 

When  we  see  the  great  changes  in  the  social  and  econo- 
mical condition  of  Great  Britain,  the  immense  increase  of 
population,  the  vastly  increased  facilities  of  communication, 
the  spread  of  education  among  the  labouring  classes  regulated 
by  one  central  body,  one  is  tempted  to  conclude  that  this 
little  island  of  ours  is  being  fused  down  to  one  dead  level  of 
uniformity,  where  local  affections  and  local  habits  and  local 
characteristics  will  be  entirely  lost.  This  no  doubt  is  the 
tendency  of  the  present  time,  but  I  think  it  will  be  possible  to 
shew  it  is  still  a  tendency  only,  not  an  accomplished  fact. 

Let  us  take  the  census  of  1851  as  our  guide,  and  confine 
our  investigations  to  the  tables  shewing  the  birthplaces  of 
that  part  of  the  population  which  is  twenty  years  of  age  and 
upwards,  leaving  the  rest  out  of  sight  as  little  affected  by 
migration.  In  the  first  place,  how  many  and  what  proportion 
of  the  adult  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  in  1861,  were 
native  born  ?  The  answer  is  9,246,071,  or  94  per  cent,  of 
the  whole  number  living  within  its  bounds.*  The  ancient 
stream  of  immigration  which  has  so  long  guided  Scotchmen 
to  the  southern  bank  of  the  Tweed,  the  immigration  from 
Ireland  intensified  by  the  untold  calamities  of  the  famine 
year  of  1846-7,  the  reciprocal  effect  of  our  great  colonial 
empire,  and  our  vast  commerce  with  the  whole  world,  have 
only  introduced  an  extraneous  element  into  the  population 
of  England  to  the  extent  of  one  eighteenth  of  our  population. 

Let  us  now  consider  how  this  English  element  ebbs  and 


*  See  Table  I.,  p.  25. 


flows,  and  becomes  in  some  degree  mingled  with  other  foreign 
elements.  In  doing  so,  I  shall  make  use  of  the  eleven  great 
divisions  of  England  and  Wales  which  are  adopted  in  the 
census,  as  affording  a  better  view  than  the  separate  counties, 
of  the  natural  characteristics  and  ancient  landmarks  of  the 
country.  Yet  even  here  one  sees  neighbouring  districts  ex- 
hibiting social  differences  of  the  greatest  importance.  For 
instance,  in  the  border  counties,  the  eastern  slopes  of  the 
mountains  to  the  German  ocean,  with  their  large  properties 
and  extensive  arable  farms,  their  bondage"  system  of  labour, 
their  rich  church  lands,  their  vast  stores  of  mineral  wealth, 
and  rapidly  increasing  population  of  miners,  are  a  great  con- 
trast to  the  small  freeholds  of  the  statesmen,"  the  bad 
tillage,  the  very  meagre  provision  for  the  clergy,  who  are 
often  of  the  peasant  class,  the  many  educational  charities, 
the  many  customs  of  the  olden  time,  which  one  meets  with 
in  the  lake  district  of  the  West-moor-land. 

If  we  examine  these  eleven  great  divisions,*  we  find  that  the 
metropolis  and  the  North  Western  counties  give  strong 
evidence  that  they  are  largely  indebted  to  other  parts  for  their 
population,  and  that  they  are  inhabited  by  a  very  mingled  race. 
The  metropolis  especially  contains  a  much  smaller  proportion 
of  native-born  inhabitants  than  any  of  the  other  great  divi- 
sions of  England — of  every  hundred  of  its  adult  inhabitants 
fifty-four  claim  some  other  part  as  the  place  of  their  birth. 

London,  the  million-peopled  city,  is  in  fact  the  great  heart 
of  England,  which  throbs  and  beats  in  unison  with  every 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  does  so  the  more  fully,  because 
it  largely  draws  its  population  from  them  all.  Deprived  of 
them,  of  all  save  those  who  were  born  within  its  bounds,  half 
of  the  vast  bulk  of  the  metropolis  would  at  once  disappear. 
The  number  of  adult  immigrants  in  London  exceeds  the 
number  of  adult  inhabitants  of  four  of  the  ten  great  divisions 


*  Table  III.,  p.  25. 
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of  England,  of  the  adult  population  of  Wales,  and  of  the  adult 
population  of  Scotland  north  of  Loch  Long  and  the  Frith 
of  Tay  ;  it  is  also  nearly  t^Yice  as  great  as  the  numher 
of  adult  Irish  in  England — so  vast  and  strong  has  heen  the 
current  which  has  flowed  to  the  metropolis  during  the  present 
century.  No  douht  the  same  attractive  power  has  always 
existed  :  Saxon  monks  and  nobles  with  their  train  of  villains 
made  their  way  to  the  burgh  of  the  sainted  Confessor— -Nor- 
man barons  and  men-at-arms  came  there  to  offer  their  services 
to  our  Plantagenet  kings — in  greater  numbers  flocked  there 
the  merchants  and  shipmen  who  built  up  the  kingdom  of  our 
great  Tudor  monarchs  ;  but  scant  and  trifling  indeed  was  that 
influx  compared  with  the  one  which  the  present  generation  has 
witnessed.  Chiefly,  this  is  due  to  the  greatly  increased  means 
of  communication,to  the  network  of  railways,  which,  like  a  sys- 
tem of  arteries,  link  the  limbs  to  their  great  heart,  and  yearly 
keep  bringing  up  fresh  accessions  of  numbers  from  an  ever- 
widening  circle. 

Let  us  now  observe  the  course  of  this  current  towards 
London,  map  out  its  boundaries,  and  enumerate  the  streams 
and  little  rills  which  help  to  swell  its  size.    The  greatest  of 
these  streams  is  from  the  ancient  county  of  Kent,  the  land  of 
Hengist  and  of  Horsa :  as  the  earliest  Saxon  kingdom  it  has  a 
right  to  take  the  lead.    Of  all  the  adults  who  were  born  in  its 
old  baronial  halls,  or  homesteads  of  a  humbler  class  amid 
their  hop  gardens  and  hazel  woods,  one-fifth  are  to  be  found 
within  the  bounds  of  the  metropolis.    As  in  the  middle  ages 
when  the  ancient  Pilgrims'  way  led  crowds  from  Southwark  to 
a'Becket's  shrine  at  Canterbury,  so  in  this  utilitarian  age 
crowds  far  greater  come  along  the  iron  way  to  London.  From 
the  pleasant  hills  of  Surrey  comes  another  large  accession, 
much  smaller  in  numbers  but  bearing  a  larger  proportion  to 
the  natives  of  the  county.    From  the  cliffs  and  woodlands  of 
Sussex,  from  the  royal  county  of  Berks,  come  other  streams. 


smaller  indeed  in  size,  but  of  ample  proportions  when  com- 
pared to  their  parent  source.  Hampshire,  once  laying  claim 
to  the  capital  of  England,  where  a  long  line  of  princely 
bishops  wrought  great  deeds  in  the  mediseval  times,  pours  in 
a  stream  greater  than  either  of  the  last.  Altogether,  these 
five  South-eastern  counties  contribute  more  than  a  tenth  of 
the  total  population  of  London ;  their  contingent  is  rather 
less  than  a  quarter  of  the  number  of  the  native  born 
inhabitants.* 

Next  in  order  come  the  three  agricultural  counties  of  East 
Anglia  and  Essex,  which  send  in  more  than  seven  per  cent,  of 
the  population  of  London.  The  eight  South-midland  coun- 
ties, bounded  by  the  Thames  on  the  South,  and  the  mineral 
and  manufacturing  districts  on  the  North  and  West,  add 
another  seven  per  cent,  to  the  teeming  swarms  of  the  metro- 
polis. This  division  is  the  region  of  the  minor  household 
manufactures  of  straw  plaiting,  of  lace  making,  of  shoe 
making,  &c.,  and  also  includes  the  southern  portion  of  the 
Fens. 

Very  nearly  as  large  a  number  come  from  the  five  south- 
western counties,  containing  the  greater  part  of  ancient 
Wessex  and  of  Cornwall.  Wiltshire,  with  its  wide  extending 
plains,  has  sent  a  tithe  of  its  sons.  Dorset,  a  rather  smaller 
proportion.  A  tithe  have  also  come  from  the  verdant  meadows 
of  Somerset,  the  last  stronghold  of  Saxon  freedom.  From 
Devon,  beautiful  Devon,  with  its  lovely  coast  and  garden -like 
valleys,  the  birthplace  of  some  of  the  chiefest  of  our  naval 
heroes,  judges  and  painters,  about  a  tenth  have  gone  to 
London.  The  natives  of  Devon  in  London  are  more  numerous 
than  those  of  any  other  county  excepting  Kent  and  Essex, 
they  are  more  numerous  than  the  natives  of  Scotland,  and 
about  equal  to  the  natives  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire  in 
London  taken  together.     This  is  the  more  remarkable,  as 


*  For  cletaUs,  see  Tables  III.  &  IV.,  p.  26. 
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Devonshire  is  from  150  to  214  miles  from  the  metropolis, 
nearly  as  far  as  the  West  Riding,  and  exhibits  most  of  the 
features  of  a  distinct  province.  When  we  look  to  the  western 
bank  of  the  Tamar,  we  find  an  immediate  diminution  in  this 
army  of  recruits  for  the  capital. 

I  have  now  enumerated  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  inhabitants 
of  London  in  1851,  and  it  appears  that  these  four  divisions, 
containing  about  three-eighths  of  the  extra-metropolitan  popu- 
lation of  England,  have  contributed  thirty-two  per  cent,  of  the 
adult  population  of  London.  This  district,  containing  what 
has  been  termed  the  great  eastern  or  south-eastern  plain  of 
England,  is  almost  destitute  of  mines,  of  metals,  or  of  coal ; 
from  the  North  Foreland  to  Plymouth  Sound  it  must  be 
nearly  270  miles  in  length,  from  the  coast  of  Norfolk  to 
Beechy  Head  it  must  be  more  than  150  miles  in  breadth, 
the  influence  of  London  being  largely  felt  nearly  three  times 
as  far  to  the  west  as  to  the  north.  A  line  drawn  along  its 
north-western  border  from  the  Tamar  to  the  Trent  would  just 
cut  off  the  counties  which  are  so  nearly  allied  to  London. 
This  district  of  England  was  the  chosen  seat  of  the  Saxons,  a 
race  loving  justice,  the  arts  of  peace  and  the  celebration  of 
religious  rites.  Here  we  find  the  east  Saxons,  the  middle 
Saxons,  the  south  Saxons,  the  west  Saxons.  The  very  small 
ecclesiastical  and  municipal  divisions  tell  us  how  long  this 
land  has  been  settled,  whilst  names  of  Norman-French  and 
monkish  Latin  tell  us  how  completely  it  was  conquered,  and 
how  long  it  was  ruled  by  another  and  a  sterner  race. 

Northward  of  this  line  we  find  that  the  country  assumes  a 
more  rugged  character,  the  hills  attain  a  greater  altitude,  till 
towards  the  north  and  west  they  become  mountain  ranges, 
rich  in  mineral  ores  and  coal.  This  northern  district  contains 
more  than  half  the  inhabitants  of  England,  and  much  more  of 
the  Danish  element  than  any  other  part.  Yet  even  here  the 
attractive  power  of  the  metropolis,  though  much  diminished, 
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is  very  strong ;  every  county  sends  far  more  representatives 
to  the  capital  than  it  receives  back  again.  Lancashire  is  the 
only  one  where  the  current  north  and  the  current  south  are 
about  equal.  Altogether,  these  five  northern  divisions,  con- 
taining the  kingdoms  of  Mercia  and  Northumbria,  contribute 
more  than  nine  per  cent,  of  the  adult  population  of  London. 
Thus  fully  seven-eighths  of  its  population  is  derived  from  the 
Saxon,  Norman  and  Danish  districts  of  England,  having  but 
slight  intermixture  of  Celtic  blood.  Its  position  is  a  suffi- 
cient explanation  of  this. 

How  different  would  have  been  the  past  history  of  Britain 
if  another  capital  had  been  chosen  !  For  instance,  if  our 
Norman  monarchs  had  selected  the  city  of  the  west  Saxons 
for  their  residence,  its  position  would  have  been  far  more 
convenient  for  communication  with  their  continental  posses- 
sions; fleets  from  Havre  and  the  Seine  would  then  have 
transported  vastly  larger  bands  of  Frenchmen  to  the  very 
capital  of  England  ;  the  whole  nation  would  have  been  more 
strongly  embued  with  the  French  element,  and  very  probably 
our  language  itself  might  have  been  considerably  altered. 
The  quaint  old  town  of  Winchester,  which  one  chiefly  knows 
from  the  memorials  of  its  princely  prelates,  of  Beaufort,  of 
Waynflete  and  of  Wykeham,  would  now  have  become  a  vast 
metropolis,  with  the  court,  the  palaces  of  the  nobility,  the 
halls  of  law  and  of  learning  clustering  around  St.  Swithin's 
shrine  ;  in  an  almost  unbroken  line  it  would  have  extended  to 
the  sea,  where  a  port,  unrivalled  for  size  and  position,  would 
have  received  the  commerce  of  the  world.  Instead  of  a  few 
mail  steamers  or  trim  fast  sailing  yachts,  Southampton  water 
would  have  been  hidden  by  vessels  of  every  size  and  every  build, 
from  every  maritime  country  on  the  globe.  The  Isle  of  Wight 
would  have  been  entirely  covered  by  the  villas  of  the  wealthy 
citizens,  and  the  woodland  glades  of  the  New  Forest  would 
have  given  place  to  the  mansions  of  the  great.    London  would 
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have  presented  a  still  stranger  aspect ;  in  such  circumstances,  it 
might  now  he  a  city  more  remarkahle  for  its  antiquity  than  its 
size,  proud  of  its  Eoman  remains  and  the  stories  of  its  Saxon 
kings.  ;  Bristol,  with  a  large  mining  district  close  at  hand, 
admirahly  situated  for  trade  with  the  West  Indies  and  America, 
might  now  be  the  larger  town.  London  might  merely  he 
engaged  in  the  commerce  of  a  few  corn-growing  counties, 
its  merchants  anxiously  scheming  how  to  draw  the  Baltic 
trade  away  from  their  rivals  of  Hull  and  Aberdeen.  The 
Eeformation  might  have  laid  its  iron  hand  on  the  work  of  the 
sainted  Confessor,  and  inhabitants  of  London,  with  no  idle 
boast,  might  tell  their  northern  friends  that  the  beauties  of 
Melrose  and  of  Fountains  must  give  place  before  the  light 
airy  arches,  the  ivy-clad  walls  and  ruined  towers  which  they 
could  shew  on  the  wooded  banks  of  the  Thames.  But  such 
was  not  to  be  the  destiny  of  England ;  her  mighty  heart  must 
be  shielded  from  our  brave  rivals  of  France  ;  it  must  be 
placed  far  from  the  Celtic  regions  of  Britain,  where  it  could 
beat  freely  and  safely  on  the  shores  of  her  own  German  Sea, 
where  the  mystic  Ehine-stream  mingles  in  her  waters,  and 
murmurs  of  that  fatherland  whence  we  have  derived  our 

wonderful  and  intelligent  solidite'^',  where  we  may  still 
regard  those  sober  Dutch  and  Hanse  towns  which  have 
imparted  to  us  their  aptitude  for  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  where  the  wild  north-easter  which  sweeps  across  their 
waters  may  tell  us  of  another  race,  who,  launching  from  their 
rocky  fiords,  have  taught  us  to  love  the  hoarse  music  of  the 
winds,  and  to  find  a  home  on  the  stormy  deep. 

But  to  return  to  the  population  of  modern  London.  The 
most  numerous  portion  of  those  whom  we  have  not  yet 
enumerated  come  from  the  sister  island,  one  adult  in  sixteen 
being  of  Irish  birth.  The  proportion  is  about  half  as  great  as 
in  Lancashire,  but  it  exceeds  that  of  any  of  the  other  great 
divisions  of  England,  and  is  twice  as  great  as  that  of  York- 
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shire.  This  large  influx  is  very  remarkable,  as  London  is 
not  very  accessible  from  Ireland — a  voyage  and  a  long  land 
journey  lying  between,  that  land  journey  through  a  part 
of  England  where  labour  is  well  paid,  whilst  in  the  Metropolis 
it  has  to  compete  with  the  surplus  population  of  some  of  the 
poorest  counties  of  England.  The  number  of  Scotchmen  is 
considerably  less,  not  a  third  of  that  of  the  natives  of  the 
sister  island ;  still  the  proportion  of  them  in  London,  one  in 
fifty-two,  is  as  great  or  greater  than  in  any  other  division  of 
England,  except  the  border  counties.  The  number  of  Scotch- 
men in  London  (26,847),  is  nearly  as  great  as  in  the  two 
counties  of  York  and  Lancaster  taken  together  (28,117). 
Compared  with  the  other  elements  of  the  population  of  Lon- 
don, the  number  of  Welsh  seems  small,  only  1.1  per  cent.; 
yet  no-  town  in  North  Wales,  and  only  three  in  South  Wales, 
in  the  mining  county  of  Glamorgan,  can  lay  claim  to  numbers 
as  great. 

I  think  in  all  migrations,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  the 
further  a  man  has  come,  the  greater  will  be  the  effect  he 
produces ;  that  he  will  possess  a  bolder,  stronger  and  more 
adventurous,  though  probably  a  more  selfish  spirit  than  those 
who  have  always  dwelt  under  the  same  roof  tree.  Thus 
though  only  every  sixtieth  adult  in  London  was  the  subject 
of  some  foreign  state,  we  shall  not  be  wrong  in  estimating 
their  influence,  both  as  largely  engaged  in  many  varied 
branches  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  as  the  representatives 
of  many  powerful  states,  much  more  highly  than  this  propor- 
tion indicates.  The  Germans  were  much  the  largest  body  of 
foreigners  in  London,  (8432)  being  nearly  twice  as  numerous 
as  the  sons  of  France,  (4752)  who  fill  the  second  place— then 
the  natives  of  Holland,  (1497)  and  the  sons  of  sunny  Italy, 
(1378)  who  nearly  equal  the  mercantile  and  sea-faring  Dutch  ; 
no  other  foreign  state  had  a  thousand  adults  in  London  on  the 
census  night  of  1861.    The  citizens  of  the  United  States  only 
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numbered  755 ; — these  would  probably  belong  to  the  well-to- 
do  classes,  whilst  the  four  first-named  countries  have  sent 
large  numbers  of  workmen,  artizans  &c.  The  number  from 
the  Colonies  is  not  large,  those  born  in  the  East  Indies,  (2191) 
stand  first ;  the  West  Indies,  (2046)  send  nearly  as  many ; 
Canada,  (958)  stands  third,  contributing  a  larger  number  than 
the  United  States.  The  other  colonies  are  but  slightly  repre- 
sented. Altogether,  every  hundred  and  fiftieth  adult  in  the 
metropolis  was  born  in  the  Colonies.  Such  are  the  varied 
elements  to  be  found  in  the  greatest  city,  not  only  of  the 
Anglo-Saxon  race,  but  also  of  the  world. 

The  metropolis  is  powerful  from  its  immense  extent,  and 
from  the  influence  which  its  thronging  multitudes,  drawn  from 
all  parts  of  the  country,  exercise  on  the  places  of  their  birth. 
Nearly  a  seventh  of  the  adult  population  of  England  and 
Wales  is  to  be  found  within  its  boundaries  ;  the  question  we 
have  now  to  ask  is,  whether  there  is  any  counteracting  force 
setting  other  streams  in  motion,  and  counterbalancing  this 
great  numerical  concentration.  A  century  or  two  ago  the 
provincial  capitals  Norwich,  Exeter,  Shrewsbury,  York  &c., 
maintained  a  certain  rival  position  to  London  in  the  agricul- 
tural counties.  At  the  present  time  improved  means  of 
communication  have  entirely  destroyed  the  influence  of  the 
county  towns,  whilst  they  have  vastly  increased  the  metropolis. 
But  another  element  has  sprung  into  existence,  altering  the 
face  of  our  social  system.  If  we  look  northwards,  and 
especially  to  manufacturing  Lancashire,  we  shall  find  the 
counterpoise  we  are  seeking  for.  If  London  has  rapidly 
increased  in  numbers,  Lancashire  has  increased  far  more 
rapidly.  There  has  been,  however,  a  vast  diflTerence  in  the 
manner  of  their  increase.  London  has  progressed  from  the 
vast  influx  of  heterogeneous  elements  from  other  parts,  but 
the  progress  of  Lancashire  has  been  chiefly  due  to  the  rapid 
increase  of  its  native-born  population.     London  must  also 
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continue  to  depend  for  the  bulk  of  its  citizens  on  other  parts 
of  the  country,  because  its  adult  inhabitants,  those  over  20 
years  of  age,  exceed  those  who  are  under  that  age  by  44  per 
cent.  ; — the  excess  in  the  rest  of  England,  (almost  the 
same  in  every  other  great  division),  being  only  18  per 
cent.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  Lancashire  was  a  poor  and 
remote  county.  In  1636,  it  only  produced  dOlOOO  for  ship- 
money,  when  Devon  paid  £9000,  Suffolk  ^8000,  and  Wilts 
i67000.  In  1690,  its  population,  calculated  from  the  Hearth 
Books,  was  equal  to  that  of  Kent,  less  than  that  of  Suffolk.* 
Now  it  out-numbers  every  other  county  in  England,  and  at 
the  present  rate  of  increase  will  presently  out-number  the 
whole  of  Scotland.  It  is  unnecessary  to  relate  the  oft  told 
story  of  this  wonderful  change  ;  how  this  land  of  sandy  plains, 
peat  mosses,  and  cold  unpromising  moorlands,  in  a  century 
and  a  half  has  acquired  an  influence  in  some  respects  equal 
to  that  of  the  capital ;  how  the  coal-mine  and  the  cotton 
plant  have  been  the  tw^o  great  supporters  of  this  progress, 
but  this  would  never  have  been  fully  developed,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  industrious  self-reliant  character  of  her  original 
inhabitants. 

More  than  three-fifths  of  the  adult  population  of  Lancashire 
were  born  within  her  borders. f  The  stream  to  her  from  other 
parts  of  England  is  not  a  very  long  one ;  it  flows  very  strongly 
from  the  kindred  county  of  York,  which  contributes  nearly  a 
twentieth  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  county  palatine  of  Chester 
is  almost  as  valuable  an  ally.  From  the  fells  of  Cumberland 
and  Westmoreland,  from  the  Peak  district  of  Derbyshire, 
from  Staffordshire  with  its  varied  kinds  of  industry,  from  the 
mining  and  agricultural  county  of  Salop,  pour  in  other 
tributaries  of  considerable  size.  The  rest  of  England  is  but 
feebly  connected  with  Lancashire.   Altogether  more  than  four- 


*  Eden's  State  of  the  Poor. 
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fifths  of  its  inhabitants  are  of  English  birth.  The  propor- 
tion of  Scotch  is  as  large  as  in  London,  of  Welsh  and  Irish 
twice  as  great — the  latter  form  just  an  eighth  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  county.  In  speaking  of  the  migrations  of  popu- 
lation in  Lancashire^  we  should  divide  it  into  two  parts.  In 
one,  consisting  of  the  mining,  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
districts,  which  contain  sixty- one  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
population,  the  number  of  immigrants  from  other  parts  is 
below  the  average  for  the  whole  of  England ;  whilst  in  the 
other,  consisting  of  the  two  commercial  towns,  Manchester, 
capital  of  the  buyers  and  sellers  of  cotton  yarn  and  of  cotton 
cloth,  and  Liverpool,  capital  of  the  western  seas  of  Britain, 
we  find  a  very  mingled  race  of  inhabitants.  First,  as  to  Man- 
chester half  its  adult  population  were  born  in  Lancashire, 
about  one  in  fourteen  in  Cheshire,  a  somewhat  smaller  propor- 
tion in  Yorkshire,  one  in  forty  in  Derbyshire — the  proportion 
from  other  parts  of  England  is  but  small.  The  other  counties 
of  England  contribute  half  as  much  as  Lancashire,  or  about 
a  quarter  of  the  inhabitants  of  Manchester.  The  rest  of  the 
population  is  chiefly  Irish ;  for  every  forty-four  Englishmen 
there  were  about  ten  Irishmen,  for  every  thirty  Englishmen 
one  Welshman,  and  for  every  thirty-two  Englishmen  one 
Scotchman.  Comparing  this  population  with  London,  we 
find  it  has  been  drawn  together  from  a  much  narrower  district, 
that  there  is  a  far  greater  unity  in  its  composition.  This 
unity  of  race  pervades  the  neighbouring  towns  in  a  still 
greater  degree.  It  in  a  great  measure  accounts  for  the  large 
influence  and  political  power  which  of  late  years  has  been 
acquired  by  Manchester  ;  for,  connected  with  her  by  unity  of 
feeling  and  unity  of  race,  as  well  as  by  unity  of  interest,  some 
thirty  towns  have  followed  her  lead.  At  the  same  time,  the 
metropolis,  with  far  greater  wealth,  far  greater  learning  and 
intelligence,  but  with  a  population  rapidly  but  casually  drawn 


*  Table  VII.,  p.  37. 
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together  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  has  by  no  means  in- 
creased in  influence  in  proportion  to  its  increase  in  numbers  ; 
reminding  one  of  the  fable  of  the  sticks  which  were  not  bound 
together. 

If  we  regard  Liverpool,*  we  see  her  seated  on  the  shores  of 
the  great  Irish  sea,  as  it  were  at  the  centre  of  the  British 
Isles ;  proudly  she  rests  there  with  the  open  sea  before  her, 
and  the  commerce  of  the  world  flowing  to  her  port.  Her 
population  is  almost  as  mingled  as  the  shipping  which 
frequents  her  docks — she  may  claim  to  be  the  least  English 
town  in  England.  The  native  born  population  of  Liverpool 
is  less  than  a  quarter  of  the  whole,  and  if  we  add  to  this,  the 
inhabitants  coming  from  other  parts  of  the  country,  chiefly 
from  the  sandy  coasts  on  the  east,  and  the  dales  in  the  north, 
we  find  that  less  than  a  third  of  the  adult  inhabitants  of 
Liverpool  were  born  in  Lancashire.  The  neighbouring  county 
of  Chester  sends  a  far  smaller  contingent  than  to  Manchester, 
not  one  in  twenty-two  of  the  men  of  Liverpool ; — the  great 
province  of  York  fewer  still.  We  shall  soon  find  that  the 
population  of  Liverpool  has  come  there  chiefly  by  water. 
Thus,  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  have  contributed  a  full 
thirtieth  of  the  population  of  our  town,  much  more  than 
Yorkshire.  Whilst  Liverpool  contains  only  six  out  of  every 
thousand  natives  of  the  latter  county,  it  contains  fifty-five 
out  of  every  thousand  natives  of  Cumberland.  As  some  of 
the  streams  from  the  north  of  Shropshire  flow  into  the  Dee, 
so  that  county  has  sent  one  out  of  forty  of  its  native-bom 
population.  The  commerce  of  London  and  that  of  Liverpool 
have  a  reciprocal  influence  on  each  other ;  so  we  find  that  the 
former  has  contributed  one-fiftieth  of  the  population  of  the 
latter.  It  is  quite  one  of  the  largest  migrations  from  London. 
The  interior  of  England  is  poorly  represented,  and  so  are  the 
eastern  coasts.    Of  the  Southern  counties,  Devonshire,  (the 
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small  ports  of  which  were  once  the  seats  of  a  flourishing 
trade  with  the  cod- fisheries  of  Newfoundland),  sends  the 
largest  contingent.    Of  the  remainder,  the  counties  of  North 
Wdes  have  all  of  them  sent  large  numbers  to  the  town,  which 
may  now  be  regarded  as  their  natural  capital — about  a  twelfth 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Liverpool  having  been  born  in  Wales. 
One  twentieth  of  its  population  claim  Scotland  as  the  place 
of  their  nativity,  especially  the  coasts  of  the  Solway  and  the 
Clyde.    The  Welsh  and  Scotch  elements  in  Liverpool  must 
be  greater  than  these  proportions  indicate,  as  these  migrations 
have  been  long  in  progress.    A  contingent  considerable  in 
numbers  has  been  received  from  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  from 
the  Norman  islands  of  Guernsey  and  Jersey,  with  their  sea- 
faring population.     Yet  far  away  the  largest  accession  of 
numbers  has  been  from  the  sister  island ;— for  every  two 
Englishmen  to  be  found  in  Liverpool  there  is  one  Irishman. 
From  every  county  and  from  every  port,  almost  from  every 
village  and  every  townland  in  the  island,  there  is  some  repre- 
sentative; from  the  north  with  its  industrious  population,  from 
the  banks  of  the  great  central  river  Shannon,  from  ''the 
"  pleasant  waters  of  the  river  Lee,"  from  the  mountain  ranges  in 
the  west,  and  from  the  beautiful  coasts  of  Kerry  and  of  Cork, 
have  come  large  numbers  of  a  race  unrivalled  for  eloquence 
and  wit,  for  genius  and  poetic  fire.    How  they  will  combine 
with  the  hard-working  and  self-reliant  Danish-Saxon  race 
of  Lancashire,  is  a  problem  for  the  future.     There  is  one 
peculiarity  about  this  county,  the  migrations  of  those  born 
within  her  bounds  have  been  less  than  those  of  the  natives  of 
any  other  county  in  England ;— her  smoky  towns  have  been 
remarkably  attractive  to  her  sons.    Out  of  every  nine  natives 
of  the  county  only  one  was  found  resident  elsewhere. 

These  are  the  two  districts  which  have  received  the  greatest 
influx  from  other  parts.  Next  to  them,  the  south-eastern 
and  south  midland  districts  appear  to  contain  very  mingled 
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populations,  yet  they  do  not  contain  any  large  towns,  nor  is 
the  number  of  their  inhabitants  by  any  means  large  when 
compared  with  their  extent.  Perhaps  this  may  be  owing  to 
the  influence  of  the  metropolis,  as  every  court  and  every  capital 
is  said  to  ruin  and  gradually  destroy  the  noble  families,  who 
make  it  their  place  of  resort.  There  are  far  more  families  of 
ancient  habitation  and  name  in  Devonshire,  Cheshire  and 
Cumberland,  than  in  Kent,  Surrey  or  Berkshire,  though  the 
latter  have  always  been  studded  with  the  mansions  of  the 
great.  In  the  same  way  the  constant  flow  of  population 
towards  London  may  have  had  a  similar  influence  on  the 
great  mass  of  the  labouring  classes.  The  border  counties 
which  contain  a  large  mining  population,  have  received  large 
streams  both  from  Ireland  and  Scotland,  and  are  therefore 
peopled  by  a  somewhat  mingled  race.  The  west  midland  coun- 
ties, the  Welsh  marches,  consisting  of  the  valley  of  the  Severn 
and  Staffordshire,  have  a  very  numerous  population  chiefly  de- 
pendent on  mining  and  mineral  manufactures,  yet  less  mingled 
in  its  elements  than  the  previous  divisions,  Again,  the  north 
midlaod  counties,  that  part  of  Mercia  which  is  watered  by  the 
Trent,  has  not  received  any  large  influx  from  other  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  though  there  seems  to  be  a  considerable  in- 
terchange among  the  five  counties  themselves.  The  Eastern 
counties.  East  Anglia  and  Essex,  also  the  South  Western 
counties,  parts  of  Wessex  and  Cornwall,  give  evidence  of 
being  inhabited  by  a  very  unmingled  race.  In  Wales,  a 
region  of  mountain  fastnesses,  with  many  barren  tracts,  where 
another  language  is  spoken  by  a  great  part  of  the  labouring 
people,  there  are,  as  we  might  expect,  few  immigrants,  and 
those  almost  confined  to  the  mining  districts  and  towns  on 
the  south  eastern  border. 

The  counties  of  England  taken  separately,  which  have 
received  few  immigrants,  are  as  follows,  viz. :  Kent,  (native 
population)  76  per  cent,  of  the  whole ;  Sussex,  74 ;  Essex, 
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78;  Suffolk,  83 ;  Norfolk,  87;  Wilts,  83;  Dorset,  81; 
Somerset,  74*5 ;  Devon,  82  ;  Cornwall,  90*8  ;  Hereford,  75  ; 
Lincoln,  79  ;  Yorkshire,  84  (East  Eiding,  80  per  cent.,  West 
Biding,  83*8,  North  Eiding,  90);  Cumberland,  77;  Isle  of 
Man,  80  ;  Wales,  taken  as  a  whole,  8 7" 8  per  cent  *  With  two 
exceptions,  all  these  counties  are  situated  on  the  coast ;  we 
may  therefore  conclude  that  physical  characteristics  and 
isolation  of  position  are  among  the  great  means  of  preserv- 
ing race.  Most  of  these  counties  have  not  only  received 
but  few  immigrants  from  other  parts,  but  they  have  sent 
forth  numerous  swarms  of  their  own  sons.  The  increase 
of  their  population  has  been  generally  much  below  the  average 
of  the  rest  of  England. 

But  there  is  one  great  exception  to  this  rule.  The  county,  or 
as  it  might  be  more  fitly  named  the  province  of  York,  has 
advanced  rapidly  in  wealth  and  power  and  population,  at  the 
same  time  that  it  gives  the  strongest  evidence  that  it  contains 
one  of  the  least  mingled  populations  in  Britain.  The  North- 
Humberland  of  ancient  England  was  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  Danish  race.  Hither,  scudding  over  the  German  foam, 
the  rovers  of  the  northern  seas  paid  many  an  unwelcome 
visit.  Where  the  coast  trends  off  to  the  north  and  the  east- 
ward, and  forms  a  rocky  bulwark  against  the  ever-advancing 
waves,  the  sea-robbers  found  a  resting  place,  or  else  they 
steered  their  pirate  barks  to  the  broad  bosom  of  the  Humber, 
where  they  might  gorge  themselves  with  the  spoil  of  many  a 
peaceful  hamlet.  Very  dark  is  the  wreck  chart  along  this 
coast ;  many  a  gallant  ship  lies  below  the  billows  around  its 
rocky  promontories.  The  natives  of  this  region  have  given 
ample  proof  of  their  Scandinavian  origin.     Sons  of  the 


*  Proportion  of  adult  natives  still  resident  there,  in  Hereford,  53  per  rent  ; 
Wilts,  60-4;  Essex,  61;  Suffolk,  66'8 ;  Somerset,  67.1;  Dorset,  67.8;  Kent, 
69;  Sussex,  70;  Cumberland,  72  ;  Lincoln,  74;  NorfoJk,  74-5;  Devon,  74-5 ; 
Cornwall,  80.2 ;  Yorkshire,  84. 
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Vikings,  they  have  not  been  content  with  the  ordinary  routine 
of  commerce ;  the  risks  and  dangers  of  the  seas  have  been  too 
tame  for  them.  Northward,  still  northward  they  were  wont 
to  send  their  ships  to  wage  a  deadly  game  within  the  very 
Arctic  Zone.  No  sooner  had  the  gladsome  sound  of  the 
cuckoo  been  heard  on  their  coasts,  and  the  land  assumed  the 
festive  garb  of  spring,  than  fleets  of  bold  whalers  were  steer- 
ing to  the  laud  of  ice  and  snow,  to  seek  their  prey  amid  the 
storms  and  floating  bergs  of  the  Polar  seas.  It  was  a  rough 
game.  They  won  their  spoil  entering  the  very  jaws  of  death 
itself.  Each  year  the  fleet  came  back  smaller  than  the  one 
which  sailed.  During  the  flourishing  period  of  the  whale 
fishery,  three  quarters  of  the  English  ships  were  furnished  by 
Yorkshire.  The  little  port  of  Whitby,  nestling  below  St. 
Hilda's  clifiPs,  rivalled  the  metropolis  in  the  size  of  her  fleet. 
Why  did  not  our  southern  towns  join  in  this  dangerous  sport  ? 
Why  did  they  hang  aloof  from  the  daring  contest  ?  Is  not 
the  deep  sea  free  to  all  ?  Are  there  any  game  laws  in  the 
Arctic  circle  ?  Are  the  fishings  of  Greenland  strictly  pre- 
served ?  Do  lords  of  the  manor,  with  their  water-bailifis, 
rangers  and  keepers,  assert  their  rights  amid  the  grim  solitudes 
of  Jan  Mayen  and  Spitsbergen  ?  The  answer  is  a  simple  one  : 
the  old  Norsemen  had  few  settlements  to  the  south  of  the 
Trent.  Such  mav  be  the  original  race  of  inhabitants  ;  but 
how  is  their  unity  to  be  explained  ?  Several  causes  seem  to 
have  combined  to  produce  this  result.  The  increase  of  her 
population,  though  great,  has  just  kept  pace  with  the  increasing 
development  of  the  resources  of  her  soil.  The  number  of 
Yorkshire-men  in  England  is  almost  identical  witb  the  number 
of  men  in  Yorkshire.  Within  her  ample  borders  she  exhibits 
an  epitome  of  England  with  all  its  varied  agricultural,  manu- 
facturing and  mining  industry.  But  chiefly  I  attribute  it  to 
the  fact  that  commerce  and  population  have  till  recently 
followed  the  course  of  the  navigable  river,  Shut  in,  along  a 
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great  extent  of  her  boundaries,  by  hills  and  moorlands  of  con- 
siderable height,  a  number  of  navigable  streams,  the  Aire,  the 
Oalder,  the  Don,  the  Wharfe,  the  Ouse,  the  Dervvent,  all  take 
their  rise  within  her  borders,  and  empty  themselves  in  the 
estuary  of  the  Humber.  Two  of  the  chief  additions  to  her 
population  are  at  the  south-western  limit,  where,  as  the  Sheaf 
flows  from  the  Peak  to  Sheffield,  so  the  natives  of  Derbyshire 
find  their  way  to  that  town,  and  at  the  south-eastern  limit, 
where,  in  the  same  manner,  the  Trent  brings  the  natives  of 
Lincoln  to  Hull.  On  the  northern  verge  of  the  county,  the 
mining  industry  of  Durham  has  developed  so  rapidly,  that  the 
flow  of  population  has  been  strongly  across  the  Tees  to  that 
ancient  bishopric. 

Taking  the  county  as  a  whole,*  84  per  cent,  of  the  inhabi- 
tants were  also  born  there.  The  neighbouring  counties 
(especially  Lancashire  2*35  per  cent.)  contributed  8  per  cent., 
and  the  rest  of  England  half  that  number.  The  proportion 
of  Scotch,  '6  per  cent.;  and  of  Irish,  3*13  per  cent.,  is  less 
than  the  average  for  the  whole  of  England.  The  Yorkshire- 
men  who  have  migrated  to  other  parts  are  chiefly  to  be  found 
in  Lancashire,  London  and  Durham.  One  in  sixteen  of  the 
natives  of  the  county  has  gone  to  the  first,  about  a  third  of 
that  number  to  the  second,  and  a  somewhat  larger  number  to 
the  last. 

The  part  of  England,  indeed  I  may  say  of  the  mainland  of 
Great  Britain,  which  exhibits  the  least  mingled  population,  is 
Cornwall.  Yet  it  may  claim  a  longer  intercourse  with  the 
rest  of  the  civilized  world  than  any  other  part  of  the  British 
Isles.  If  we  would  see  the  first  civilized  men  who  visited 
Britain,  we  must  look  back  two  thousand  years  and  more. 
Phoenician  galleys  are  lying  at  anchor  under  the  shelter  of  St. 
Michael's  Mount,  and  Tyrian  merchants  have  landed  on  the 
beach,  exhibiting  some  worthless  trinkets  of  Carthaginian 
*  Table  IX.,  p.  28. 
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workmanship,  whilst  the  rude  Cornish  men  of  that  day  have 
left  their  fastnesses  in  the  woods,  bringing  down  their  treasures 
in  exchange, — rude  metal  ornaments,  nuggets  of  stream  tin' 
or  small  ingots  of  their  own  smelting, — presenting  us  with  a 
picture  exceedingly  like  that  of  the  first  dealings  of  Columbus 
with  the  natives  of  the  Bahamas  or  Hispaniola.  More  than 
nine  out  of  ten  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  very  Celtic  county 
are  also  natives  of  its  soil,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  remain- 
der were  born  not  far  from  the  banks  of  the  Tamar.  To  the 
rest  of  England  its  debt  is  most  trifling  ;  nor  is  this  wonder- 
ful, when  we  consider  the  position  of  Cornwall,  and  the  very 
peculiar  nature  of  the  industry  of  her  inhabitants  on  land,  on 
the  deep  sea,  and  in  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  Cornv/all  sits 
solitary ;  she  is  placed  as  England's  watch-tower,  keeping 
guard  over  the  western  main.  We  have  seen  how  the  stream 
to  London  diminished  at  her  border.  Her  sons  have  migrated, 
but  not  to  the  capital ;  they  have  gone  Westward,  Ho  !  to  the 
silver  mines  of  the  Cordilleras,  and  the  gold  diggings  of 
California  and  Ballaarat. 

If  the  population  of  our  counties  has  been  so  much  in- 
debted to  migrations  from  other  parts,  that  of  our  towns  has 
been  still  more  indebted  to  the  same  cause.  The  proportion 
of  the  population  of  the  metropolis  who  were  born  there  was 
46  per  cent.;  very  few  of  the  manufacturing,  very  few  of  the 
county  towns  come  up  to  this  standard.  No  doubt  it  is  owing 
to  the  great  size  and  population  of  London.  The  average  for 
sixty-one  of  the  other  principal  towns  is  35*6  per  cent.,  and 
for  the  nine  chief  towns  of  Scotland  less  than  33  per  cent. 

The  towns  in  which  the  proportion  of  native-born  inabitants 
is  large,  over  40  per  cent.,  are  Tynemouth,  South  Shields, 
Yarmouth,  Truro,  Swansea,  Shrewsbury,  Colchester,  Halifax, 
Macclesfield,  Wolverhampton,  Worcester,  Birmingham,  Dudley. 
Those  in  which  half,  or  more  than  half,  were  native-born,  are 
Norwich,  Derby,  Coventry,  (60  per  cent.)  Sheffield,  and  Leeds, 
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(58  per  cent.)  The  towns  v/liich  are  peopled  aloiost  exclusively 
by  natives  of  the  same  county  are  Canterbury,  80  per  cent., 
Maidstone,  75  ;  Ipswich,  80  ;  Norwich,  85  ;  Yarmouth,  75  ; 
Exeter,'82;  Truro,  85  ;  Coventry,  81-7 ;  Bolton,  79  ;  Prcstoa, 
78  ;  Bradford,  74 ;  Halifax,  78  ;  Huddersfield,  81  ;  Leeds,  81 ; 
York,  81.  The  returns  for  some  of  the  registration  districts 
of  Lancashire,  (where  the  boroughs  are  not  given  separately) 
namely,  of  Wigan,  85  per  cent. ;  Bury,  88  ;  Oldham,  78  ; 
Eochdale,  83  ;  Haslingden,  86  ;  Burnley,  80  ;  Blackburn,  89  ; 
Cliorley,  90,  show  how  very  largely  their  population  consists  of 
those  born  in  their  own  county.  We  have  before  had  exam- 
ples of  very  unmingied  populations  in  agricultural  counties, 
which  offer  very  small  inducements  to  immigrants  from  other 
parts.  Here,  in  populous  manufacturing  tow^ns,  we  find  much 
more  striking  instances  of  the  same  result  from  the  opposite 
reason,  viz.,  that  the  inducement  to  remain  at  home  is  far 
greater  than  to  remove  elsewhere.  No  doubt  the  feeling  of 
local  attachment  is  much  greater  where  everything  is  pros- 
perous, and  where  the  native  race  exists  in  constantly  increas- 
ing force  and  numbers,  than  where  everything  is  stagnant  and 
lifeless.  The  case  of  Leeds  is  remarkable,  because  it  has 
moro  than  trebled  since  the  beginning  of  the  century  ;  yet, 
nearly  three. out  of  five  of  its  adult  inhabitants  are  natives  of 
the  place,  and  less  than  a  fifth  have  come  from  beyond  the 
boundaries  of  Yorkshire,  L'eland  contributiug  a  third  of  the 
remainder. 

Three  streams  from  Wales,  from  Scotland  and  from  Ireland, 
have  added  large  numbers  to  the  population  of  England. 
Nearly  a  fifth  (18  per  cent.)  of  the  natives  of  Wales  are  to 
be  found  in  England.  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  Monmouth, 
Shropshire  and  London,  are  the  principal  districts  to  which 
thev  have  migrated.  Of  the  adult  inhabitants  of  Endand, 
1*1  per  cent,  are  natives  of  Wales.  The  frequency  of  Welsh 
surnames  sufficiently  proves  that  the  Welsh   clement  in 
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England  is  far  greater  than  this.  The  number  of  immigrants 
from  Scotland  is  just  about  equal  to  that  from  Wales.  They 
seem  to  have  followed  the  coast  line,  and  as  the  number  of 
sea-ports  on  the  east  coast  of  Scotland  is  greater  than  on  the 
Trest,  so  half  the  Scotchmen  in  England  are  to  be  found  in 
Northumberland,  Durham,  York,  Kent  and  London  ;  whilst 
a  migration,  chiefly  from  the  Solway  and  the  Clyde,  to  Cum- 
berland, Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  comprises  the  greater  part 
of  what  remains.  In  the  rest  of  England  the  number  is  but 
small.  Carlisle  is  the  most  Scotch  town  in  South  Britain,  an 
eighth  of  its  inhabitants  having  been  born  to  the  north  of  the 
Solway.  The  proportion  is  also  great  in  all  the  Northumbrian 
sea-ports.  The  migration  to  the  south  of  the  Tweed  is  one 
of  ancient  origin  ;  the  figures  also  show  that  it  consists  more 
of  Scotchmen  than  Scotchwomen,  therefore  Scotch  surnames 
are  everywhere  abundant.  The  migrations  of  the  Irish  have 
been  on  a  far  larger  scale  than  that  of  any  other  race  in  the 
kingdom  ;  first  they  have  poured  into  Liverpool,  whence  they 
have  spread  to  all  parts  of  Lancashire,  and  so  to  all  the 
northern  counties.  The  proportion,  however,  is  much  greater 
in  the  commercial  than  the  manufacturing  towns.  The  largest 
number  of  Irish  to  be  found  in  one  place  is  in  the  metropolis. 
The  average  proportion  for  the  whole  of  England  is  that 
every  twenty -fifth  adult  is  Irish. 

In  1851,  Scotland  exhibited  a  more  mingled  population 
than  the  southern  division  of  the  island.*'  The  population  who 
were  native-born  was  only  88  per  cent.,  v^hilst  it  was  94  per 
cent,  in  England  and  Wales.  This  has  been  caused  by  the 
large  immigration  of  Irish.  They  form  more  than  twice  as 
large  a  proportion  of  the  population  of  Scotland  as  they  do 
of  that  of  England.  The  number  of  Irish  in  Scotland  much 
exceeds  the  number  of  Scotch  in  England.  The  English 
migration  to  Scotland  is  not  a  large  one, — not  a  third  of  the 


*  Table  II.,  p.  25. 
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size  of  the  counter  current ;  but,  as  the  population  is  much 
smaller,  the  proportion  of  English  in  Scotland  is  nearly  twice 
as  great  as  that  of  Scotch  in  England.    Edinburgh  and  Leith 
contain  the  largest  number  of  English.    The  counties  which 
contain  the  least  mingled  populations  are  Dumfries,  77  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  being  born  there;  Aberdeen,  77; 
Perth,  79  ;  Inverness,  80  ;  Sutherland,  80  ;  Argyll,  83  ;  Caith- 
ness, 86  ;  Boss,  88 ;  and  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands, 
96.    Most  of  these  counties  exhibit  a  decreasing  population ; 
the  clans  have  moved  off  from  the  Highlands ;  the  tartan  kilt 
and  the  plumed  bonnet  have  become  relics  of  the  past,  almost 
as  much  as  the  tabard  of  the  herald,  or  the  coat  of  the  beef- 
eater;"  no  martial  throng  will  ever  gather  when  the  pibroch 
pours  forth  the  wild  slogan  of  the  hills.    Most  probably  the 
clansman  finds  himself  a  happier  man  away  amongst  the 
clearings  of  Western  Canada,  than  when  he  was  dependent  on 
the  uncertain  produce  of  a  small  mountain  croft.    The  great 
movement  in  Scotland  has  been  towards  Glasgow  and  the 
Clyde  ;  as  46  per  cent,  of  the  increase  of  population,  during  the 
present  century,  is  to  be  found  in  the  four  counties  of  Lanark, 
Dumbarton,  Kenfrew  and  Ayr.     The  commercial  and  manu- 
facturing towns  all  present  a  very  mingled  population,  chiefly 
from  the  influx  of  Irish.    Scotland  affords  one  anomaly,  it  is 
much  more  thinly  peopled  than  England,  yet  its  population 
increases  at  a  much  slower  rate.    By  far  the  most  unmingled 
population  in  the  British  Isles  is  to  be  found  in  the  Orkneys 
and  Shetlands,  that  archipelago  of  islands,  scattered  over  the 
stormy  seas,  in  the  same  latitude  as  Greenland,  where  the 
summer's  sun  hardly  leaves  the  horizon,  and  where  the  winter's 
night  hardly  gives  place  to  the  dim  light  of  day.  The 
Norsemen  settled  in  these  islands,  and  here  we  still  find  traces 
of  the  udallers  of  Scandinavia.     The  tenure  or  holding  of 
land  is  an  interesting  subject.     In  our  own  islands  we  find 
many  different  forms  and  usages:  in  the  Norman  islands  of 
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the  Channel  we  have  the  peasant  proprietor;  m  the  Lake 
district,  the  yeoman  or  statesman ;  in  Wilts,  Norfolk  and 
Northumberland  we  have  immense  tenant  farms  ;  in  the 
West  Riding  and  Lancashire  we  have  the  smallest  farms  in 
England;  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  we  have  still  the 
cottier  plots ;  in  other  parts,  large  sheep  farms  and  immense 
estates,  and  in  these  Norse  islands  we  again  find  some  of  the 
small  freeholds. 

The  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islanders  have  had  their  own 
peculiar  migrations.  They  have  helped  to  man  our  whalers  ; 
they  have  always  formed  part  of  the  crews  of  our  arctic  ships, 
and  they  have  sent  some  numbers  of  their  race  to  enter  the 
service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

If  the  effects  of  race  in  England  are  gradually  waning 
away,  other  influences  are  taking  their  place ;  the  various 
kinds  of  employment  are  becoming  divided  and  separated  in 
a  way  they  never  were  before.  The  farm  labourers  of  our 
plains,  the  shepherds  of  our  mountain  tracts,  the  factory 
hands  of  our  manufapturing  towns,  the  sturdy  mariners  who 
plough  the  briny  sea,  the  miners  who  labour  in  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  the  stalwart  smiths,  the  wandering  navvies  are 
forming  communities  as  distinct  as  any  which  previously  have 
been  seen  in  Britain.  The  migration  of  individuals  from  one 
district  to  another  does  not  produce  much  change  on  those 
communities. 

Such  were  some  of  the  features  of  this  subject  in  the  year 
1851 ;  a  metropolis  dependent  on  all  other  parts  of  the  king- 
dom for  its  population ;  a  race  little  mingled  in  many  of  the 
country  districts,  and  also  in  the  manufacturing  towns ;  a 
great  stream  from  Ireland,  passing  first  over  Lancashire,  and 
then  over  the  rest  of  England,  the  commercial  towns  haying 
a  more  mingled  population  than  any  other  part.  Ten  years 
have  elapsed,  and,  as  far  as  the  figures  have  yet  been  an- 
nounced, the  course  of  events  remains  the  same.    One  or  two 
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of  these  forces  are  now  operating  with  redoubled  strength  ; 
the  rural  districts  are  decreasiug;  the  large  towns,  especially 
the  metropolis  and  the  larger  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns,  are  increasing.  In  the  first  half  of  the  century,  there 
was  one  instance  of  an  English  county,  Wiltshire,  retrogra- 
ding in  population;  the  census  of  1861  has  discovered  five. 
Not  only  so,  whilst  the  large  towns  are  increasing  the  small 
ones  are  diminishing;  nor  is  this  confined  w  the  very  small 
towns,  fifteen  boroughs  in  England  and  four  in  Scotland, 
having  each  from  10,000  to  50,000  inhabitants,  have  gone  back- 
wards. Our  country  seems  to  have  reached  what  may  be 
termed  the  age  of  great  cities.  If  we  look  at  ancient  or 
mediaeval  history,  we  shall  find  that  this  has  almost  invariably 
been  the  period  of  every  nation's  decline.  When  the  resources 
of  a  country  have  been  concentrated  on  a  few  particular  spots, 
then  has  been  that  period  of  over-taxed  vigour,  that  time  of 
greatness  and  splendour  which  has  been  succeeded  by  a  rapid 
decay.  The  conditions  of  the  problem  are  now  so  completely 
changed,  so  many  new  influences,  some  conflicting,  some  com- 
pensating, have  come  into  play,  that  it  might  seem  idle  to 
indulge  in  any  prophesy.  Still,  I  fain  would  look  on  the 
prospect  as  a  hopeful  one,  and  trust  that  our  dearly-prized 
freedom,  our  government,  inheriting  so  much  that  is  valuable 
from  the  past,  with  the  practical  reforms  of  modern  times;  the 
improved  position  of  our  labouring  classes,  the  new  fields  of 
industry  for  them  in  our  colonies,  as  well  as  at  home ;  the  in- 
crease of  our  trade  and  commerce,  with  our  marvellous  inven- 
tions in  art  and  manufactures ;  the  spread  of  knowledge,  of 
education,  of  sanitary  information  ;  the  increased  spirit  of 
philanthropy,  of  sympathy  with  our  fellowmen,  both  in  our 
own  and  in  foreign  lands ;  the  preaching  of  God  s  message  of 
love  and  mercy  to  a  fallen  world,  will  preserve  us  from  decay, 
and  lead  us  on  to  a  still  greater,  more  useful  and  glorious 
future. 
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I. — Inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales,  1851. 
Adults  ....  9,8lG,o97 
Born  in  England   8,002,607  or  88-1  per  cent. 


583,404 

5-9 

104,980 

1-15 

886,588 

3-9 

10,122 

7,580 

19,208 

r.0,910 

•38 

89,947 

•4 

  -78 

  99-83 


II.— Inhabitants  of  Scotland,  1851. 

Adults....  1,560,088 

Born  in  Scotland    1,373,477  or  88-  per  cent. 

England    31,752  2- 

Ireland   146,931  9-4 

  99-4 


III. — Migrations  of  Pojmlation  in  the  Eleven  greed  Divisions  of  England  &  Wales, 


I.  Metropolis  (Kent,  Surrey  and  Middlesex)  

II.  South  Eastern  (Kent,  Surr.,  Suss.,  Berks,  Hants) 

III.  South  Midland  (Midlesex,  Herts,  Bucks,  Oxford, 

Northampton,  Cambridge,  Hunts,  Bedford)  . . 

IV.  Eastern  (Essex,  Norfolk,  Suffolk)   ,  

V.  Southwestern  (Wilts,  Dor.,  Dev.,  Somer.,  Cornw.) 

VI.  West  Midland  (Gloucester,  Hereford,  Shropshire, 

Stafford,  Worcester,  Warwick).  

VII.  North  Midland  (Leic,  Line,  Derby,  Notts,  Euti.) 

VIII.  North  Western  (^Lancashire,  Cheshire)   

IX.  Yorksliire  

X.  Border  Counties  (Northum.,  Cum.,  Dur.,  Westm.) 


Total   9,810,597  2,351,417  24- 

Immigrants  from  beyond  England  and  Wales   570,520 

Ireland,  386,588;  Scotland,  104,980;  Channel  Islands,  Isle  of  Man,  10,122; 
Colonies,  19,208;  Foreign  Parts,  47,527;  at  Sea,  2,101;  Total,  570,526.  Natives  of 
England  and  Wales  who  have  migrated  from  one  great  division  to  another,  1,780,946, 
19"  per  cent. 


Of  Adult 
Total  number  Inhabitants 

of  Adult          who  had 
Inhabitants,   migrated  there 
from  other  parts 

rroportioa 

of 

Immigrants. 

1,394,963 

749,853 

54-  percent. 

887,134 

201,077 

21-3 

660,775 

140,648 

22- 

003,720 

63,457 

9- 

978,024 

87,052 

9- 

1,160,387 

221,394 

19- 

654,679 

99,735 

15- 

1,351,830 

426,407 

31-5 

961,945 

153,246 

16- 

521,460 

115,754 

22- 

641,680 

96,844 

15- 

Average. 
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IN. —Adult  Population  of  the  Metropolis,  1851,  1,394,963. 


Of  these  also  born  therein   645,110  =  46'2  ^  cent. 

II.  Sou^h  Eastern.— Surr.,  29,340;  Kent,  54,942;  Suss.,  23,089 ; 

Hampshire,  29,302  ;  Berkshire,  20,465   157,144  =  11*25 

III.  South  Mid.— Herts,  20,414;  Midx,,  22,504;  Bucks,  14,922; 

Oxon,  13,774;  Northants,  Beds,  Camh.,  Hunts,  27,714    99,328  =  7*1 

IV.  Eastern— Essex,  47,670;  Suffolk,  28,003  ;  Norfolk,  27,883  103,561  =  7-4 

V.  South  Western.— Wiltshire,  18,398  ;  Dorset,  8,806  ;  Devon, 

31,810;  Cornwall,  8,495 ;  Somerset,  27,691   95,230  =  6-8 

VI.  West  Midland.— Gloucester,  18,958;  Warwick,  12,820; 

Hereford,  Worcester,  Stafford,  Shropshire,  26,412    58,190  =  4-1 

VII.  North  Mid.— Leic,  Rutland,  Derby,  Notts,  Lincoln   23,790  =  1'7 

VIII.  North  Western.— Lancashire,  11,185  ;  Cheshire,  2,850. .    14,035  =  1- 

IX.  Yorkshire   20,847  =  1-5 

X.  Four  Border  Counties    14,353  =  1* 

XI.  Wales  and  Monmouth   15,429  =  l-I 

Scotland   26,847  =  1-9 

Ireland  ,   88,542  =  6-35 

British  Colonies  and  British  Subjects  born  abroad    9,376  =  -66 

Foreign  Subjects   21,366  =  1-55 


The  number  of  Adults  bom  in  London  amounted,  in  1851,  to  792,483 ;  therefore 
18'6  per  cent,  must  have  migrated  to  other  parts  of  England,  81*4  remained  there. 


V. — Proportion  of  Natives  of  each  County  (Adults)  resident  in  London. 


11. 


Natives  of  In  Lend. 
/♦Surrey. . .  .112,305  29,346  z 

*Kent   285,851  54,942 1 

Sussex  ....190,064  23,089: 
Hampshh-e.  .225,393  29,302  r 
Berks  108,324  20,465: 


III.-^ 


♦Middlesex. 
Hertford. .. 

Bucks  

Oxford  .... 
Northants  . . 
Hunts  . . . . 
Bedford . . . 
^  Cambridge. 


.  62,574 
.1102,09 
.104,257 

,109,039 
,129,222 
,  38,211 
.  68,779 
.  98,542 


(Essex  231,811 

IV. Suffolk  223,750 

[Norfolk  280,045 

f  Wilts  177,029 

Dorset   114,089 

V. -I  Devon   350,509 

Cornwall  ..203,952 


10-4 
7-7 
9.1 
4-1 

Somerset  ..277,205  27,691  =  10' 


22,504: 
20,414: 
14,922: 
13,774: 
8,824: 
3,279: 
6,538: 
9,073 : 

47,670: 
28,003: 
27,888: 

18,398: 
8,800 : 
31,840: 
8,495: 


28- 
;19-2 
:12-1 
:13- 
:18-9 

:36- 
20- 
14-3 

;12-6 

:  6-8 

8-  3 
:  9-5 

9-  2 

20- 
12-6 

9-9 


Gloucester... 
Hereford  . . . 
Shropshire  . 

Stafford  

Worcester . . , 
1, Warwick  . . , 

Leicester  . . . 
Rutland  . . . 
Lincoln  . . , 
Nottingham , 
Derby  . . . . , 

VIII  \  ^^^^^^"'^  •  • ' 
'  I  Lancashire  . 


VI.-< 


VII. 


Natives  of  In  Lend. 

.253,459  18,958  r 

,.  81,738  5,865  = 

.163,038  6,737  z 

,.290,636  7,186  = 

..152,390  6,624: 

..220,491  12,820: 


.136,479 
.  15,649 
.228,594 
.151,095 
.178,448 


4,972: 
905: 
9,040: 
4,811: 
4,068: 


.216.706  2,850: 
.798,480  11.185: 


X. 


°lo 

;7-5 

:7- 

:4' 

:2-4 

:4-3 

:5-8 


:5-8 
:3-9 
:3- 
:2-3 

:l-3 
;1'4 


IX.  Yorkshire  962,373  20,847  =  2-2 

3-1 


Durham  ....157,219  4,945 

Northumb.  ..160,657  5,780  =  3-6 

Cumberland.  .114,490  2,552  =  2-2 

Westmoreland  40,189  1,076  =  2-7 


*  Extra  Metropolitan. 
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VI,— -Adult  Population  of  Liverpool,  1861,  213,767. 
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Cumberland,  5,855;  Westmoreland,  1,412 

....  7,267 

3-4 

West  Midland  Counties. .  Shropshire  .... 

3,350 

X. 
VI. 

Stafford  1,887 

The  4  other  Counties  2,915 

 '    8,152  3-8 

V.  The  five  S.  Western  Counties,  especially  Devon. .    3,759  1-76 

VII.  The  five  N.Midland  Counties,  especially  Derby..    3,023  1-4 

Northumberland  and  Durham. .    1,258  '5 

11.  South  Eastern   1,898 

III.  South  Midland   1,179 

IV.  Eastern  Counties   1,052 

  4,129  1-9 

London                                                      4,249  2. 

England     54.56 

Wales  and  Monmouth                                     17,212  8* 

Scotland                                                       10,996  5* 

Ireland                                                          61,089  28-6 

Isle  of  Man  and  Channel  Islands                        3,384  1-5 

British  subjects  bom  abroad  or  in  Colonies  ....    1,114  '5 

Foreign  subjects                                             2,944  1*4 

  45- 

99-50 


YII—MMichester  and  Salford  Adult  Population,  1851,  225,727. 

Of  whom  were  also  born  therein   62,733  nearly  28  ^  cent. 

In  other  parts  of  Lancashire                              49,986  22- 

Cheshu-e                                                       15,791  7' 

IX.  Yorkshire                                                     13,735  6' 

X.  Cumberland  ....   1,920 

Westmoreland    1,189 


VII.  North  Midland  Counties.. Nottingham  ..  1,590 

Derby   5,756 

The  3  other  Counties  1,660 

VI.  West  Midland  Counties  (Stafibrd,  Shropshire, 
Warwick,  Worcester,  Hereford,  Gloucester) . . 

London  ,  

South  Eastern^  South  Midland,  Eastern,  and 

South  Midland  Counties  

England  

Wales  

Scotland  

Ireland  

Foreigners,  Colonial  born,  &c.  . .  * . 


3,109 

1-4 

1,198 

•5 

9,006 

4- 

8,837 

3-9 

3,485 

1-5 

4-768 

2-1 

  76-4 

5,923 

2-6 

5,288 

2-35 

39,377 

17-45 

1,911 

•9 

 23-3 

99-7 
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plainly  seen  when  examining  in  detail  the  merits  of  those  who 
have  composed  the  several  groups.  If  we  take  Leeds,  for 
example,  and  examine  the  peculiar  tastes  of  the  contrihutors 
to  its  valuable  Correspondent,  we  shall  find  the  geometrical 
propensities  of  John  Eyley,  its  first  editor,  transmitted 
throughout  the  whole  work,  whilst  the  Diophantine  partialities 
of  his  able  namesakes  are  equally  striking.  The  same  may 
be  said  of  the  Gentleman  s  Diary,  under  Wildbore ;  of  the 
Mathematical  Repository,  under  Leybourn ;  and  of  the  Com- 
panion, under  Davis  and  Hampshire.  Mr.  Dawson,  of  Sed- 
bergh,  an  able  contemporary  of  some  of  these^  was,  on  the 
contrary,  too  analytically  minded  for  such  groups  as  that  at 
Leeds ;  and  hence  found  it  more  congenial  to  form  Senior 
Wranglers  for  Cambridge,  than  to  diffuse  the  Euclidean  forms 
of  geometry  among  the  rustics  of  the  North. 

The  group  at  Carlisle,  and  also  that  which  flourished  so 
long  around  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  were  indebted  for  their 
origin  and  respectability  to  Dean  Milner  and  John  Howard, 
at  the  same  time  one  of  his  ablest  and  most  eccentric  pupils. 
The  Spherical  Geometry  and  occasional  papers  of  the  latter, 
in  the  periodicals  of  his  time,  are  proofs  sufficient  of  his  correct 
taste  and  general  ability;  but  the  fame  of  John  Gough,  the 
blind  mathematician  of  Kendal,  is  perhaps  more  widely  spread  ; 
for  in  addition  to  contributing  largely  to  many  of  our  serials, 
he  had  the  high  honour  to  instruct  many  of  our  ablest  Cam- 
bridge mathematicians.  Dr.  Whewell,  Dr.  Dawes,  Dr.  King, 
Dr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Gaskin  and  several  others  supply  ample 
proofs  of  the  efficiency  of  Mr.  Gough's  early  training ;  and 
the  name  of  Dr.  Dalton  needs  only  to  be  added  to  the  list,  in 
order  fully  to  establish  his  claims. 

The  mathematicians  who  composed  the  Liverpool  group 
were  mostly  derived  from  other  localities.  They  had  conse- 
quently varied  tastes,  amongst  which  pure  geometry  was  most 
predominant.    This  great  emporium  of  trade  at  that  time 
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attracted  even  men  of  science.  The  acquisition  of  wealth, 
however,  did  not  wholly  engross  their  attention  ;  and  hence, 
about  fifty  years  ago,  Liverpool  could  boast  some  of  the  ablest 
contributors  to  our  literary  and  scientific  periodicals.  I  need 
only  mention  the  names  of  Eoscoe,  Swale,  Marrat,  Campbell, 
Hilton,  Smith,  Eyres,  Ducket,  Jones,  Nicholson  and  Wright, 
to  prove  this  assertion ;  the  rest  may  be  gathered  from  the 
pages  of  the  Diaries,  the  Comjpaniotiy  the  Enquirer,  the 
Student,  and  the  Aj)ollonius.  On  two  former  occasions  I  laid 
before  you  an  account  of  the  valuable  and  extensive  writings 
of  Swale,  most  of  which  are  now  lost  for  ever ;  and  in  this  1 
propose  briefly  to  notice  the  merits  of  several  others  belonging 
to  this  interesting  group. 

The  late  Colin  Campbell  was  born  October  12th,  1774. 
In  early  youth  he  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  John  Howard,  whose 
name  has  been  previously  mentioned,  and  who  encouraged 
him  to  make  his  first  appearance  as  a  contributor  to  the 
mathematical  department  of  Whiting's  Scientific  Receptacle, 
in  1791.  While  at  this  school  he  was  taught  algebra,  as  far 
as  quadratic  equations ;  and  soon  after  he  commenced  a  course 
of  self-instruction  in  the  Elements  of  Euclid  and  the  Data. 
Both  of  these  works  were  studied  with  much  assiduity,  and 
he  soon  began  to  make  good  use  of  their  principles,  by  solving 
difficult  geometrical  questions  which  occasionally  appeared  in 
the  periodicals.  On  removing  to  Kendal,  he  placed  himself 
under  the  direction  of  Dalton ;  but,  owing  to  the  pressing 
nature  of  his  business  in  the  bank  where  he  was  an  apprentice, 
he  was  only  able  to  read  a  small  portion  of  the  Diophantine 
Analysis  with  this  great  philosopher.  He  next  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  Mr.  Gough,  who  kindly  helped  him  over  any 
difficulties  he  found  in  reading  Simpson's  Fluxions.  In  1793 
Mr.  Gough  was  requested  to  recommend  a  fit  and  proper  per- 
son to  teach  mathematics  in  a  college  about  to  be  established 
in  Manchester.    He  first  consulted  Mr.  Campbell  respecting 
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the  application,  and  finally  selected  Mr.  Dalton,  who  obtained 
the  appointment.  In  March,  1799,  Mr.  Campbell  removed 
from'rKendal  to  Liverpool,  where  he  was  first  a  clerk,  then  an 
American  merchant,  and  lastly  a  cotton-broker,  until  1839, 
when  he  retired  from  business,  and  was  made  a  magistrate 
for  the  county. 

Before  removing  from  Kendal,  Mr.  Campbell  was  well 
known  as  an  able  mathematician.  He  was  a  constant  con- 
tributor to  the  Lady's  Diary  and  its  Comjianioji ;  and  this 
probably  led  to  the  following  offer  from  Dr.  Maskelyne,  the 
then  Astronomer  Eoyal;  which,  however,  circumstances  led 
him  to  decline.  It  was  probably  fortunate  that  he  did  so,  for 
science  rarely  leads  to  such  affluence  as  Mr.  Campbell  subse- 
quently attained. 

"  KOYAL  ObSEKVATORY,  GREENWICH, 

"  June  (5th,  1798. 

"  Sir, 

"  Wanting  an  Assistant  in  the  business  at  the  Eoyal 
"Observatory,  I  applied  to  my  friend  Dr.  Hiitton,  who  recommended 
"  you  to  me,  as  a  person  well  skilled  in  the  mathematics.  I  desire  to 
"know  whether  you  are  inclined  for  such  an  employment;  which  is 
"  making  observations  upon  the  heavenly  bodies  with  the  excellent 
"  instruments  here,  and  calculating  the  observations.  If  the  person  has 
"  had  no  previous  practice  of  this  Idnd,  I  shall  have  to  teach  him,  which 
"  has  been  the  case  with  all  my  assistants.  In  about  a  month's  time, 
"  and  sometimes  in  less,  they  become  capable,  with  proper  attention, 
"  of  observing  sufficiently  well  for  their  observations  to  be  entered  in 
"  the  books.  It  is  requisite  the  person  should  have  a  common  good  eye, 
"  and  hear  well,  as  we  observe  by  the  beat  of  a  clock,  after  having  cal- 
"  culated  the  second  by  the  eye.  The  moon  is  to  be  observed  every 
"  time  she  passes  the  meridian,  whether  by  night  or  day,  when  the 
"  weather  will  permit;  and  sometimes  other  night  observations  are  to 
"  be  attended  to.  An  alarum  clock  is  raadu  se  of  to  awake  him  in  the 
"  night  for  that  purpose.  Be  pleased  to  mention  your  age  and  situation, 
"  whether  you  keep  a  school,  or  are  an  assistant  in  one,  and  whether 
"  single  or  married,  if  this  proposal  should  be  agreeable  to  you.  I  shall 
not  need  a  new  assistant  until  the  first  of  next  month.  It  is  a  situation 
"  from  which  those  who  have  gone  away  have  advanced  themselves,  in 
"  consequence  of  having  been  here.  I  shall  be  obliged  to  you  lor  a 
"  speedy  answer. 

"  I  am,  Sir, 

*'  Your  obedient  Servant, 

"  NP^VIL  MASKELYNE." 

"  Mr.  CoHn  Campbell, 

"  Kendal,  Westmoreland." 
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Soon  after  his  arrival  in  Liverpool,  he  was  introduced  to 
most  of  the  mathematicians  then  resident.  They  held  weekly 
meetings,  which  tended  to  excite  competition,  and  produced 
resuhs  which  are  well  known  to  those  who  have  examined  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  day.  When  resident  at  Kendal,  he 
knew  it  would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  contend  with  Gough,  hut 
now  the  case  was  somewhat  altered.  A  powerful  stimulus  was 
in  operation  ;  and  hence  in  the  Gentleman  s  Diary ^  for  1800, 
they  each  solved  one  of  two  most  difficult  questions,  neither 
being  able  to  accomplish  loth.  He  continued  his  correspon- 
dence to  this  Diary  for  several  years  longer ;  and  he  also 
assisted  materially  in  the  mathematical  departmeut  of  the 
Liverpool  Student. 

Several  of  Mr.  Campbell's  contemporaries  are  not  unworthy 
of  a  passing  notice.  One  of  his  earliest  acquaintances  was 
Mr.  John  Knowles.  He  was  then  a  schoolmaster  and 
lecturer  on  Natural  Philosophy ;  he  was  also  well  versed  in 
■the  classics,  and  possessed  a  fair  knowledge  of  chemistry  and 
mathematics.  The  Student  originated  with  him ;  but  he  died 
after  publishing  the  first  two  numbers  of  the  work.  He  con- 
tributed to  the  Gentleman's  Diary  under  his  real  name  ;  but 
in  the  Student  he  more  frequently  appears  under  the  assumed 
names  of  Non  Sihi  and  N.  Selwon,  The  management  of  the 
Student  was  next  entrusted  to  Mr.  William  Hilton,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  pupil  of  the  well-known  Wolfenden,  of 
Hollinwood.  At  that  time  both  teacher  and  pupil  were  hand- 
loom  weavers ;  but  Mr.  Hilton  removed  from  Saddleworth  to 
Liverpool,  about  the  close  of  the  last  century.  He  was  first 
an  assistant  in  some  school — then  a  clerk  in  a  merchant's 
office — and  finally  a  dealer  in  cotton,  by  which  he  realized 
several  thousand  pounds.  After  issuing  two  more  numbers 
of  the  Student,  that  meritorious  work  was  discontinued  ;  and 
its  editor  was  subsequently  cut  off  suddenly  by  a  stroke  of 
paralysis,  in  the  65th  year  of  his  age.    He  was  a  good  geo- 
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meter,  and  his  contributions  to  the  Mathematical  Companion^ 
the  Gentlemafis  Diary,  &c.,  may  he  referred  to  in  proof  of  the 
prevailing  tendencies  of  the  Oldham  group  of  Lancashire 
mathematicians. 

Mr.  Eichard  Nicholson  was  also  an  able  geometer.  He 
had  paid  considerable  attention  to  other  branches  of  mathe- 
matics, but  pure  geometry  was  his  forte.  His  papers  occupy 
considerable  space  in  the  Diary ^  the  Companion,  the  Student, 
and  several  other  periodicals.  He  was  mostly  engaged  as 
private  tutor  in  Liverpool  and  its  vicinity ;  but  his  habits 
were  not  very  regular,  and  he  died  in  early  life, 

Mr.  William  Smith  was  also  an  able  self-taught  geometer, 
of  the  same  period,  and  was  most  enthusiastic  in  his  favourite 
pursuits.  His  papers  in  the  Companion,  the  Diaries,  and  the 
Student,  are  almost  always  of  extreme  complexity — frequently 
tending  rather  to  puzzle  and  astonish  than  to  instruct  his 
readers.  His  intellect  at  last  gave  way,  and  after  lingering 
for  a  considerable  period,  he  died  in  middle  age. 

The  Kev.  William  Hartshorn,  M.A.,  of  Trinity  College, 
Dublin,  was  also  an  able  mathematician.  He  married  early 
in  life,  had  a  numerous  and  burdensome  family,  and  died, 
somewhat  depressed  in  circumstances,  at  the  early  age  of 
forty- seven.  He  was  well  versed  in  the  classics,  had  studied 
Hebrew  and  French  critically,  and  was,  besides,  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  analytical  writings  of  the  continental 
geometers.  He  was  naturally  reserved,  and  hence  his  name 
does  not  appear  as  a  contributor  to  the  local  or  other  journals 
of  his  time. 

Mr.  Griffith  Jones  was  not  only  a  good  geometer,  but 
also  an  excellent  analyst.  He  formerly  held  an  office  in  the 
Customs,  but  latterly  he  enjoyed  a  pension,  and  died  in  1856, 
when  nearly  ninety  years  of  age.  His  contributions  to  the 
Diary  exhibit  much  ability,  and  prove  that  his  faculties  were 
not  impaired  by  reason  of  age.    His  practice,  for  many  years, 
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was  to  rise  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  study  until  seven — the 
rest  of  the  day  being  devoted  to  business  or  recreation. 

Mr.  George  Ducket  was  another  of  Mr.  Campbell's  con 
temporaries,  and  is  chiefly  known  as  an  able  contributor  to 
the  Diaries  and  other  periodicals.  He  was  formerly  an  officer 
in  the  Excise;  but  in  his  later  years  he  was  superannuated, 
and  enjoyed  a  libera]  pension.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting 
him,  in  company  with  Mr.  Marrat,  in  1850,  and  was  much 
interested  by  his  conversation  and  personal  appearance. 

Mr.  Samuel  Jones  was  well  known  amongst  the  Liverpool 
group  of  geometers.  In  early  life  he  was  intimate  with  Mr. 
John  Wright,  of  Norley,  one  of  the  ablest  geometers  the 
county  of  Chester  can  boast,  who  soon  initiated  him  into 
the  practice  of  solving  problems  for  the  periodicals.  Mr. 
Wright,  however,  died  in  1810,  and  Mr.  Jones  having  married, 
he  removed  to  Liverpool,  and  opened  an  academy  in  Rich- 
mond Row.  He  conducted  this  establishment  with  credit 
for  many  years,  and  ultimately  retired  with  a  competency. 
He  contributed  largely  to  the  Diaries,  the  Repository ,  the 
Liverjpool  Ajjollonius,  and  other  serials  ;  his  papers  being 
generally  distinguished  for  neatness  and  originality.  He  died 
in  1847,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  William  Marrat  was  not  only  a  contributor  to  scien- 
tific and  mathematical  periodicals,  but  he  was  also  an  author 
of  considerable  repute.  He  was  peculiarly  distinguished  in 
Mechanics  and  Natural  Philosophy ;  his  works  on  the  former 
subject  evincing  that  he  had  read  most  of  the  writings  of  the 
continental  mathematicians  with  attention.  During  his  long 
and  chequered  career  he  contributed  to  the  Diaries,  the  Re- 
ceptacle, the  Student,  the  Leeds  Correspondent,  the  Repo- 
sitory, and  several  other  serials.  He  also  edited,  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  the  Enquirer  (3  vols.),  published  at 
Boston,  in  Lincolnshire ;  the  Monthly  Scientific  Journal 
(7  parts),  published  at  New  York,  in  America ;   and  a 
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History  of  the  Antiquities  of  Lincolnshire,  his  native  coimty. 
Besides  these,  he  wrote  a  valuable  Treatise  on  Mechanics^ 
in  TIieoTij  and  Practice  (1810),  dedicated  to  Dr.  Hutton ; 
and  The  Elements  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  (1825),  which 
he  dedicated  to  his  friend  Dr.  Traill,  who  was  then  resident 
in  Liverpool.  In  his  later  years  he  suffered  much  from  ill 
health,  and  died  somewhat  unexpectedly  on  the  26th  March, 
1853,  being  then  in  the  seventy-ninth  year  of  his  age. 

Mr.  Jesse  Winward  is  the  last  of  the  group  whose  labours 
I  have  space  to  notice.  His  earlier  contributions  to  the  ma- 
thematical periodicals  convey  the  iutimation  that  he  was  then 
(1809)  a  "fifer  in  the  Second  Eoyal  Lancashire  Militia." 
He  was  peculiarly  distinguished  for  his  taste  in  pure  geo- 
metry ;  which  probably  led  to  his  appointment  as  master  of 
the  Free  School  at  West'  Derby,  near  Liverpool.  He  held 
this  situation  with  much  credit  for  many  years,  and  was  then 
appointed  surveyor  of  the  roads  in  the  same  district.  He  died 
in  1861,  aged  seventy-eight. 

Such  were  a  few  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Liverpool 
group.  Their  labours  are  thickly  scattered  over  the  pages  of 
our  scientific  periodicals,  and  many  of  these  may  yet  be 
studied  with  profit  by  aspiring  students. 

In  1848  Mr.  Campbell  collected  the  best  of  his  papers,  and 
published  them  under  the  title  of  Mathematical  Lucubrations . 
The  issue  was  only  intended  for  private  circulation  amongst 
his  friends,  and  was  therefore  limited  to  fifty  copies.  The 
work  is  divided  into  three  parts — of  v/hich  the  first  contains 
"  demonstrations  of  sixty  Geometrical  Theorems,"  proposed 
for  solution,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  century,  by  the  Kev. 
John  Lawson ;  the  second  part  contains  proofs  of  ''some 
"  Geometrical  Propositions"  of  his  own,  "but  a  greater  num- 
"  her  of  other  proposers ;"  and  the  third  portion  consists  of 
questions  and  solutions  relating  to  other  branches  of  abstract 

and  mixed  Mathematics."    These  are  all  distinguished  by 
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Mr.  Campbell's  peculiar  neatness  and  elegance,  and  have  been 
repeatedly  spoken  of  in  terms  of  approbation  by  some  of  our 
ablest  mathematicians.  His  taste  for  geometrical  studies  con- 
tinued unabated  almost  through  life ;  and  when  a  neat  problem 
or  theorem  appeared,  he  never  rested  satisfied  until  he  had 
made  out  a  satisfactory  solution.  One  of  his  latest  essays  of 
this  kind  led  to  our  personal  acquaintance.  He  was  then 
engaged  upon  the  proofs  of  the  following  theorem,  litho- 
graphed copies  of  which  he  afterwards  distributed  amongst 
a  few  of  his  most  intimate  friends. 

Theorem. — "  If  on  the  sides  of  any  triangle  equilateral 
"triangles  be  described,  and  their  centres  joined,  the 
"  triangle  so  described  shall  be  equilateral." 
The  requisite  diagrams  may  readily  be  sketched. 
Demonstration^  by  Mr.  Camp-  it 
bell. — ABC  being  any  plane 
triangle,  and  having  described 
on  its  sides  the  equilateral 
triangles  ANC,  CSB,  ATB, 
and  determined  their  centres,  A 
D,  E,  r,  let  these  be  joined 
to  form  the  triangle  DEF, 
which  is  said  to  be  equila- 
teral.    Then  draw  DH,  EI 
parallel  to  AN,  and  EH  par- 
allel to  ND,  drawn  and  pro-  ^ 
duced  to  meet  EI  in  I ;  draw  also  DG  parallel  to  NO, 
and  from  F  a  line  to  meet  it  in  G-,  parallel  to  DC,  to 
which  draw  EL  parallel  to  DG.    Thus  we  shall  have  two 
parallelograms  HDIE,  GDLE,  which,  by  reason  of  the 
equal  and  given  angles  HDI,  GDL,  are  given,  and  the 
same  in  species ;  moreover,  the  triangles  into  which  they 
are  divided  by  the  diagonals,  but  placed  contrariwise  to 
each  other,  are  similar ;  wherefore  the  angles  EDI,  EDO, 
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opposite  the  shorter  sides  EI,  FL  are  equal ;  consequently 
the  angle  EDF=-IDC=i  ADO=ANO.  By  a  like  pro- 
cedui-e  the  angles  of  the  triangle  EDF,  at  E  and  F,  may 
he  proved  to  be  the  same  as  at  D  ;  showing  that  this 
triangle  is  equilateral.    Q.  E.  D. 

Otherwise^  by  the  same. — Let 
ABO  be  any  plane  triangle, 
and  AON,  CSB,  ATB,  equi- 
lateral triangles  described  on 
its  sides,  then  D,  F,  E  being 
the  centres  of  the  equilateral 
triangles,  draw  AD,  DO,  OF, 
FB,  BE,  EA,  as  also  DE 
and  AO^  perpendicular  to  it, 
T  and  having  produced  AO  to 

K,  making  OR  =  AO  join  ER.  Now,  the  sides  AE,  ER 
of  the  triangle  AER  thus  formed  are  evidently  equal,  and 
because  AE  =  EB,  ER  =  EB,  and  therefore  if  BR  be 
drawn,  and  EQ  perpendicular  to  it,  the  angle  AEB 
=  J  AER  +  i  REB  =  OEQ  =  ATB.  In  like  manner, 
by  drawing  OR  and  DP  perpendicular  to  it,  we  shall  have 
the  angle  ODP  ==  ANO.  But  the  angle  ATB  =  ANO 
=  OSB  =  J-  of  two  right  angles,  consequently  the  angle 
ARB  =  ARC  =  f  of  two,  or  J  of  four  right  angles ; 
hence  ORB  is  also  =  J  of  four  right  angles,  and  there- 
fore the  angle  ORB  +  OSB  =  two  right  angles,  and 
consequently  RF  =  OF  or  BF,  so  that  FP,  FQ,  drawn 
from  F  to  P  and  Q,  in  which  points  OR  and  RB  have 
been  shewn  to  be  bisected,  are  manifestly  perpendicular 
to  these  lines,  and  consequently  DP,  PF,  are  in  the  same 
right  line,  as  are  likewise  FQ,  QE,  forming  with  DE  three 
equal  angles,  DEF,  EDF,  DFE,  and  therefore  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  DEF.  Q.  E.  D. 
Third  Solution,  hy  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  F.R.S,  Lord 
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Chief  Baron  of  the  Exchequer. — Let  ABO  be  the  tri- 
angle ;  P,  Q,  E,  the  centres  of  the  equilateral  triangles 
opposite  B,  A,  0,  respectively.  Then  CP  =  4"  sec.  POA 
=  Y  sec.  80°  =-y3-  Similarly  OQ  —-^  ;  and  the  angle 
POQ  =  0  +  60°, 

.  •  .  PQ2  ==  0P2  +  0Q2  —  QOP,  OQ  cos.  POQ  == 

—        +  ^'  +         I     ^  C  /,  X 

~"      h  V3  *  ~~r  

Also  QR2  =     +     +      +  -^^  .  ^  (2.) 

And  PK2  =     +     +      +  ^'  .  ^  (3.) 

-13    .    sin.  A         sin.  B         sin.  C  -,    ,  ^t-, 

But  — ^  =  — =  — ^ ;  and  hence  PQ  =  QE  = 
PE,  and  the  triangle  PQE  is  equilateral.    Q.  E.  D. 

Mr.  Oampbell's  health  began  to  fail  in  the  early  part  of 
1851.  During  the  summer  he  seemed  to  rally,  and  his  rela- 
tives indulged  the  hope  that  he  might  be  spared  to  them  for  a 
few  years  longer.  Their  anticipations,  however,  were  not 
destined  to  be  realized ;  for  after  a  short  period  his  malady 
returned,  and  he  died  October  21st,  1851,  in  the  seventy-eighth 
year  of  his  age.  The  following  tribute  to  his  memory  appeared 
in  one  of  the  local  papers  shortly  after  his  death,  and  will  fitly 
close  this  imperfect  sketch  of  the  principal  members  of  the 
Liverpool  group. 

"  Our  obituary  to-day  records  the  death  of  Mr.  Colin 
"  Campbell,  a  gentleman  well  known  in  the  commercial  circles 
"  of  Liverpool,  and  as  greatly  esteemed,  perhaps,  as  any  that 

ever  moved  in  them.  His  character,  during  the  long  course 
"  of  years  he  was  engaged  in  business,  extending  over  more 
"  than  half  a  century,  was  marked  by  the  most  high-minded 

integrity,  and  the  nicest  possible  sense  of  honour.  The 
"  unlimited  confidence  reposed  in  him  was  never  betrayed ; 
"  nor  was  the  respect  entertained  for  him  lessened  by  a  single 
"  action  unworthy  of  the  course  he  had  uniformly  pursued. 
But  Mr.  Campbell  was  known  honourably  as  a  lover  of 
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literature  and  science.    From  his  youth  he  ardently  prose- 

cuted  the  study  of  mathematics ;  nor  unprofitably,  for  he 
"  has  left 'behind  him  a  volume  of  geometrical  problems,  en- 
^'  titled  Lucubrations  in  Mathematics,  printed,  however,  only 

for  private  circulation,  in  an  edition  which  his  innate  modesty 
"  restricted  to  fifty  copies.  These  have  elicited  the  most 
"  flattering  testimonies  from  many  of  the  most  distinguished 

mathematicians  of  the  age.  On  his  retirement  from  business, 
"  some  years  ago,  Mr.  Campbell  was  appointed  a  magistrate  of 

the  county,  to  the  duties  of  which  responsible  office  he 
"  applied  himself  with,  it  is  believed,  equal  credit  to  himself 
"  and  the  body  with  which  he  was  associated. 

Eeferring  to  his  more  private  capacity ; — as  a  man,  he 
"  was  gentle,  amiable,  unostentatiously  benevolent  and  pro- 
"  verbially  truthful ;  as  a  member  of  the  Established  Church, 
*'  consistent,  steady  and  firm ;  in  his  family,  aflPectionate  and 

considerate  to  the  last  degree ;  arid  as  a  friend,  one  that 
"  could  be  as  thoroughly  depended  upon  in  seasons  of  adver- 
"  sity  as  in  those  of  more  prosperous  fortune.  There  are 
"  very  many  who  will  long  regret  him  in  their  several  relation- 
"  ships ;  and  his  loss,  in  some  of  them,  will  be  deemed  irre- 
"  parable."* 

Mr.  Campbell  also  left  in  MS.  a  select  collection  of  solutions 
to  a  series  of  neat  geometrical  questions,  several  of  which  had 
been  acknowledged  by  the  editor,  but  had  not  been  inserted 
at  length  in  the  Gentletnans  Diary.  A  translation  of  the 
Appendix  to  Dr.  Simson's  Conic  Sectiotis  also  formed  a 
portion  of  the  manuscript.  It  was  at  one  time  intended  to 
publish  these  as  a  second  volume  of  the  Lucubrations,  but 
the  project  was  ultimately  abandoned. 


•  See  Appendix  A. 


OBIGINAL  COREESPONDENOE  OF  THE  LORD 
PRESIDENT  BRADSHAW;  WITH  OTHER 
-  DOCUMENTS  ILLUSTRATING  HIS 
PERSONAL  HISTORY. 

(IN  THE  POSSESSION  OF  A.  EOWSON  LINGARD,  ESQ.) 

By  A.  Craig  Gibson,  F.8.A.,  Hon.  Curator. 

(Read  14th  November,  1861.) 


The  valuable  documents  that  I  here  offer  to  the  notice  of  the 
Society  have  been,  for  some  years,  in  the  possession  of  the 
friend  who  has  entrusted  to  me  an  office  which  he  would  pro- 
bably have  discharged  himself,  had  not  avocations  of  a  different 
and  more  personally  important  character  denied  the  leisure 
required  for  the  task.  They  came  to  their  present  owner 
from  a  near  relative,  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  who  died  at  a 
ripe  age  in  1815,  was  guardian  of  those  direct  descendants 
of  the  Bradshaws  of  Marple  who  inherited  the  family  pro- 
perty, and,  for  some  time,  resided  in  their  family  seat.  These 
circumstances  are  mentioned  as  bearing  upon  the  question 
of  the  authenticity  of  the  MSS.,  which,  however,  will  be 
found  to  be  established  beyond  dispute  by  the  documents 
themselves.  Amongst  them  are  several  papers  concerning 
the  private  and  domestic  affairs  of  the  Regicide  Lord  President ; 
with  others  referring  to  the  high  offices  he  held  under  the 
Commonwealth,  Some  relate  to  events  that  form  portions 
of  the  history  of  the  stirring  times  in  which  he  lived,  and 
respecting  which  he  might  have  quoted  the  "  Quorum 
^^pars  magna  fui"  of  the  Trojan.  A  few  appertain  to  the 
management  of  estates  bestowed  upon  him  by  parliament  in 
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requital  of  his  services  to  the  state.  Many  bear  his  well- 
known  signature,  neat,  steady  and  distinct,  as  it  stands  fore- 
most of  the  fifty-nine  appended  to  the  death  warrant  of 
Charles  I.  ;  while  most  of  them  are  endorsed,  and  some 
written  throughout,  in  the  same  unmistakable  hand. 

There  are  several  biographies  of  the  remarkable  man — the 
most  remarkable,  perhaps,  that  the  two  counties  palatine  have 
produced — to  whom  these  documents  carry  back  our  attention ; 
but  all  are  more  or  less  inaccurate  and  imperfect,  and  all  more 
or  less  partial  or  unjust.  Writers  on  the  royalist  side  near  to 
his  own  time,  and  of  similar  leanings  nearer  to  ours,  seem  to 
have  been  at  a  loss  to  find  words  sufficiently  bitter,  epithets 
sufficiently  forcible  to  express  their  abhorrence  of  this  great 
man ;  while  those  holding  opposite  principles,  and,  prominent 
amongst  them,  John  Milton,  have  loaded  his  name  and 
memory  with  an  all  but  unexampled  weight  of  panegyric. 
Execrated  by  the  one  party  as  ''hypocritical,"  'Wain,"  "inso- 
"lent,"  "vulgar,"  "dull,"  "ferocious,"  "a  viper  of  hell, 
"unawed  by  divine  or  human  justice,"  "holding  riches  and 
"  honour,  power  and  consequence,  more  valuable  than  all  the 
"rewards  of  righteousness  in  another  world,  and  dreading 
"mediocrity  with  a  good  conscience  more  than  eternal  tor- 
"ments  ;"*  as  "that  monster  John  Bradshaw,  whom  we 
"  scorn  to  Iionour  so  much  as  to  rail  at,  as  if  it  were  manners 
"  to  rail  at  the  devil  "f — he  is  extolled  by  the  other,  and 
certainly  with  greater  ability,  as  wise,  charitable,  pious, 
sincere,  mild,  humane,  courteous,  "  possessing  a  sound  heart 
"in  things  religious,  a  rare  acute  judgment  in  the  state  of 
"things  civil,  a  wise  conduct  in  the  administration  of  state 
"  affairs,  an  eloquent  tongue  to  inform  a  friend  or  convince  an 
"adversary,  most  equal  heart  and  hand  in  distributing  justice 
"  to  both,  a  care  of  conscience  in  resolving,  and  courage  to 

•  The  Rev.  Mark  Noble's  Lives  of  the  Regicides. 
+  MercuriuB  PublicuB,  July  .I2th  to  19th,  1660. 
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"execute  a  resolution;"*  ''always  constant  to  himself, 
"  greater  than  envy,  and  well  assured  of  immortality.'* 

The  most  recent  accounts  of  this  great  Parliamentarian 
judge  are  to  he  found  in  Lord  Camphell's  "  Lives  of  the 
"Chief  Justices,"  and  in  a  very  agreeable  little  volume  of 
"  Cheshire  Biographies,"  by  Mr.  Worthington  Barlow,  of 
Gray's  Inn.  That  contained  in  the  latter  is  perhaps  the 
fairest,  if  not  the  fullest,  that  has  appeared. 

The  amount  of  space  required  for  these  important  papers 
themselves,  were  there  no  other  preventing  cause,  precludes 
my  oJBFering  many  comments  of  my  own  upon  the  personage 
with  whose  alfairs  they  are  connected.  I  shall  therefore  con- 
fine myself  to  making  very  briefly  such  remarks  as  the  several 
documents,  taken  in  chronological  order,  may  suggest,  endea- 
vouring to  point  out  where,  how  and  to  what  extent  they 
appear  to  elucidate  any  remarkable  phase  in  his  character,  or 
to  illustrate  any  important  incident  in  his  career,  and  giving 
in  connection  with  them  a  summary  of  the  principal  events 
of  his  life,  a  task  which  a  careful  examination  of  all  procurable 
authorities,  and  more  especially  of  these  MSS.,  qualifies  me 
to  execute  with  perhaps  more  precision  and  accuracy  than 
have  heretofore  been  attained. 

The  date  and  place  of  his  birth,  concerning  which  his 
biographers  have  not  agreed,  are  fixed  by  the  registration  of 
his  baptism,  of  which  I  am  enabled  to  produce  a  copy. 
1602.  December,  1602. 

Bapt:  John  the  sonne  of  Henrye  Bradshaw  of  Marple  was 

baptized  the :  10th. 

The  above  is  a  true  copy  of  the  Register  book  of  Baptisms  of 
the  Parish  Church  of  Stockport,  extracted  this  twenty-seventh 
day  of  January,  1858. 

(Signed)  EICHARD  DAWSON,  M.A., 

Curate  of  Stockport. 


*  Mercurius  Politicus,  Oct.  27th  to  Nov.  3rd,  and  Publick  Intelligencer,  from 
.  3lBt  to  Nov.  7tli,  1660. 
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Ormerod  says,  that  "  in  1606  Sir  Edward  Stanley  of  Thonge, 
"in  consideration  of  £270,  conveyed  premises  in  Marple  and 
"  Wybersleigh,  consisting  of  one  messuage  with  its  appurten- 
"  ances  and  a  tenement  called  the  Plase,  to  Henry  Bradshaw, 
"yeoman,  the  elder,  and  his  heirs,  &c. — the  said  premises 
"  being  partly  occupied  hy  the  said  Henry  and  partly  by  Henry 
"  Bradshaw,  the  younger."  This  Henry  Bradshaw  the  younger 
was  the  Judge's  father.  Bradshaw,  himself,  informs  us  that 
he  received  a  part  of  his  education  at  the  schools  of  Bun- 
bury  in  Cheshire,  and  Middleton  in  Lancashire ;  and  from 
other  sources  we  learn,  that  after  leaving  school,  he  served  a 
clerkship  to  an  attorney  in  Congleton.  On  the  expiry  of  this 
apprenticeship,  aiming  at  the  higher  walks  of  his  profession, 
he  entered  himself  at  Gray's  Inn  to  qualify  for  the  bar.  A 
part  of  the  Harleian  Manuscript,  amoDgst  other  matters  re- 
lating to  Gray's  Inn,  contains  the  lists  of  admissions,  &c.,  to 
that  Institution,  and  in  these  occur  the  names  of  several  John 
Bradshaws.  But  the  John  Bradshaw  elected  in  1622,  and 
called  to  the  bar  on  the  23rd  of  April,  1627,  is  no  doubt  the 
future  Lord  President,  whose  age  at  those  respective  periods 
would  be  nineteen  and  twenty-four. 

In  1630,  at  the  age  of  27,  he  was  made  Steward  of  the 
Manor  of  Glossop.  The  deed  giving  him  this  appointment, 
engrossed  in  Latin,  signed  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey, 
the  lord  of  the  manor,  and  endorsed  in  Bradshaw's  writing, 
"Patent  for  the  Stewardship  of  Glossop,"  is  amongst  the 
parchments  comprised  in  this  collection.  Its  imperfect  con- 
dition, it  being  mutilated  apparently  by  vermin,  prevents  our 
making  a  satisfactory  copy  of  this  deed. 

At  that  period  of  his  life  Bradshaw  resided  at  Congleton, 
where  he  maintained  an  establishment  for  a  considerable  time 
even  after  he  had  settled  in  London.  In  1637  he  was  Mayor 
of  Congleton,  and  was  High  Steward  and  Counsel  for  the 
Borough  for  many  years,  as  is  shewn  by  the  following  entry 
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in  the  corporation  records.  January  21,  1655-56,  Thomas 
"  Spencer,  Mayor,  Ordered,  that  John  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  of  this 
"  horough,  be  continued  High  Steward  of,  and  Councillor  to 
"  this  borough  as  formerly,  and  be  paid  the  same  salary  quar- 
"  terly  as  heretofore  hath  been  paid,  and  that  he  be  acquainted 
"  therewith  and  his  acceptance  desired."  It  would  appear  that 
he  did  not  resign  his  professional  connection  with  Congleton 
until  the  date  just  quoted,  that  is,  within  four  years  of  his  death; 
for  on  the  18th  of  May  following,  the  same  books  record  a 
resolution,  that  a  tender  be  made  to  the  Lord  Savage  of  the 
'"high  stewardship  of  this  borough,  by  the  next  post,  Mr. 

Attorney  Bradshaw  having  given  up  his  interest  therein." 
We  may  infer  that  Bradshaw  lived  in  considerable  style  at 
Congleton,  for  in  a  MS.  book  of  daily  expenditure  kept  by 
his  brother,  Col.  Bradshaw,  also  preserved  with  these  docu 
ments,  we  find  entered  as  part  of  his  expenses  at  Congleton, 
on  January  19,  1640,  a  gratuity  to  "my  brother  John's  Jive 
"servants."  His  professional  earnings  must  have  made  him  a 
man  of  substance  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  and  the  first 
in  point  of  date  of  these  papers  refers  to  loans  to,  and  obli- 
gations incurred  on  account  of  his  Cheshire  connections. 
Indeed  his  wife,  as  will  shortly  appear,  complains  somewhat 
bitterly  of  the  burthens  her  husband  had  to  bear  through  his 
liberality  to  his  kindred.  The  first  letter  I  shall  adduce  is 
one  from  Peter  Daniel,  of  Over  Tabley,  respecting  a  debt  due 
to  Bradshaw  by  the  writer's  son-in-law,  Mr.  Richard  Green,  of 
Stapeley,  near  Nantwich. 

Peter  Daniel  to  John  Bradshaw. 

Worthie  Sir 

Beinge  yeasterday  at  Stapeley  w''  my  Daughter  Greene  she 
acquainted  mee  w''  some  debts  y^  were  betwixt  my  soniie  Greene 
and  you  and  beinge  aboute  to  depart  came  a  I're  as  it  seemed 
from  you  to  my  sonne  Greene  w'''^  in  his  absence  she  opened 
&  read  and  acquainted  mee  w^"^  contents.  It  seemeth  by  y« 
I're  tbat  you  have  dealt  favourable  w"*  him  w'^*'  he  either  slighteth 
or  fourshoweth,  for  w'=^  he  is  blame  worthie. 
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my  intention  was  to  have  conferred  w**  him  and  my  daughter 
about  debt  &  other  business,  but  missinge  him  I  pressed  my 
daughter  to  send  him  to  tabley  to  resolre  of  a  course  of  satis- 
faction) 

But  seeing  it  is  brought  to  y'  issue  as  your  I're  expresseth.  Let 
me  mediate  for  a  Httle  time  longer,  for  if  you  have  (as  I  am 
assured  of  it)  granted  y«  time  past  to  Mrs  Sneade.  Doe  me  y« 
favour  as  bestow  a  little  time  upon  mee  &  it  shall  not  be  longe. 
I  crave  but  until  y^  assize  weeke,  and  though  he  &  his  waies 
faile  yet  I  will  not. 

The  truth  is  this,  my  sonne  &  I  are  to  sell  some  Land  to  Dr. 
More;  all  things  are  agreed  upon  y^  finishinge  by  fine  & 
recovery  you  ^'  *  y^  assise  must  p'fect,  that  beinge  donne,  I  will 
see  you  payed  w^^  y^  Doctor's  money. 

this  I  hope  will  content  you  y®  rather  at  my  desire  and  y*  all 
prosecution  may  be  suspended  till  y*  time.  I  shall  take  it  as 
especiall  courtesie,  at  all  times  readie  to  requite,  in  y^  interim 
an  expression  of  thankfulness. 

Thus  desiringe  to  receave  your  answere  w'*  a  fiatt  ut  petitur 
my  respects  remembered  to  your  self  &  my  cosen  your  wife,  I 
remayne 

Tabley  Your'  to  serve  you, 

6.  7ber  1639.  PETER  DANIEL. 

S'  I  am  to  desire  your  advice  in  a  business  of  importance  at  this 
assises  but  your  corporation  and  mine  cannot  agree  yet  I  will  find 
out  a  way  to  meete  w''  you  &  instruct  you  if  you  condisend  to 
pleasure  me  as  to  give  meeting,  at  some  place  neere  to  you  not 
hinderinge  your  occasions. 

my  daughter  Greene  will  this  day  send  unto  you  to  y®  like  pur- 
pose be  pleased  to  take  notice  of  my  request,  and  satisfie  her  y' 
you  have  condiscended,  y*  her  mind  be  not  further  troubled. 

Indorsed  in  Bradshaw's  hand, 

(a  I're  from  my  cozen  Daniel  on  behalf  of  Dick  Greene  w*) 
la  p'myse  of  paym'  at  y^  assyses.  I 

Addressed, 

To  his  worthie  friend  John  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  at  his  house  in 
Congleton  these  present. 

Another,  respecting  the  same  transaction,  is  from  Mrs. 
Cecily  Greene  to  John  Bradshaw. 

This  morning  M""  Noden  came  w*  youg  [sic]  cowes  heather  and 
eequestred  all  the  ground  and  the  hay  and  intend  to  morrow  to 
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take  all  the  hay  away  for  he  tell  mee  that  you  and  M"^  Greene 
are  agrede  and  you  have  satisfaction  from  him  for  your  mony 
and  have  let  M''  Green  have  40Z  more  from  you  :  which  I  think 
very  Strang  that  Greene  would  never  write  to  mee  so  much 
from  him  selfe.  1  have  sent  this  bearer  to  intrete  you  to 
satisfie  of  the  treuth  and  all  so  to  write  to  Nod  en  to  satisfie 
him,  so  not  willing  to  troble  you  forther,  w'  my  best  respeacts 
remembered  unto  your  selfe  and  wife,  I  rest 
from  Staplay  this  Your  loving  fr*>!«H'* 

16  of  March  (year  not  given)  (name  torn  off.) 

Indorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Bradshaw, 

"  M"  Cicily  Greene's  I're  intimating  Noden's  sequestr'n  upon 
p'''tence  of  my  satisfaction." 

Addressed, 

To  the  wors"  John  Bradshaw 
at  his  house  in  Congleton 
give  this  Add. 

Another  paper  which,  as  it  arises  out  of  this  business,  we 

shall  take  before  its  chronological  turn,  is  the  rough  draft  of 

a  claim  to  the  lands  of  Stapeley,  by  which  we  discover  that 

the  arrangement  proposed  by  Mr.  Daniel  in  his  letter  was  not 

carried  out,  but  that  one  of  a  different  and  rather  complicated 

character  had  been  proposed  and  accepted.    The  last  section 

of  this  document  is  entirely  in  Bradshaw's  writing,  and 

several  corrections  have  been  made  by  him  in  those  which 

precede  it,  including  interlineations  which  are  distinguished 

by  brackets.    It  is  without  date,  but  gives  evidence  of  having 

been  written  in  1649,  ten  years  after  the  date  of  Mr.  Daniel's 

letter,  and  it  also  leads  us  to  the  inference  that  Mr.  Greene's 

property  had  become  subject  to  sequestration  by  the  State. 

Copy  of  case  laying  claim  to  Sequestrated  land. 

Eichard  Green  being  seiz'd  of  Lands  in  Congleton  during  life, 
the  remainder  to  his  son  in  Tayle  makes  a  lease  to  me  of  those 
his  Lands  in  Congleton  bearing  date  the  7th  day  of  April  1637 
for  and  during  the  terme  of  seaven  years  to  comence  imediately 
after  the  death  of  the  survive""  of  his  mother  &  grandmother  and 
under  the  yearly  rent  of  thirty  pounds. 

The  (survivor  of  the)  mother  and  grandmother  of  the  said 
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Eichard  being  dead  (in  y«  year  1641)  the  said  Richard  Green 
upon  valuable  consideracon  (bemg  an  lOOZ  &  upw*^'  old  Dett  & 
40/  in  hand  paid),  by  his  deed  bearing  date  the  five  and  twentieth 
daf  of  Octob'^  1641  (sold  unto  me  &)  makes  me  a  Release  of 
the  said  seaven  years  rent  of  thirty  pounds  for  all  the  said  lands 
in  Congleton.  And  being  (then)  also  seiz'd  of  Lands  (&  heredi- 
tam^^)  in  Stapley  in  ffee  doth  for  counter  security  (&  for  my 
quiet  enjoym^  of  my  bargayne  of  Conglton  Lands)  make  mee  a 
(barg''  and  sale  of  his  House  &  all  his  inheritance  and)  Lands 
in  Stapley  bearing  date  the  25  of  Octob'"  1641  for  the  terme  of 
one  and  twenty  years  thence  next  ensuing  under  the  yearely 
rent  of  one  pepper  Corne  upon  condicon  that  if  I  peaceably 
and  w*out  interrupcon  injoyed  my  bargayn  of  y«  s^  Lands  in 
Congleton  then  from  and  after  the  end  of  the  said  seaven 
yeares  expired  the  residue  of  y^  s^  terme  of  2 1  yeares  to  bee  voyd : 

About  6  yeares  ago  In  the  yeare  1643  the  s*^  Richard  Green 
dyes  and  the  said  Lands  in  Congleton  fall  to  y<^  son  of  the  said 
Richard  Green  whereby  I  am  interrupted  from  injoying  the  said 
7  years  release  and  the  Lands  for  counter  security  in  Stapley 
being  sequestered  I  now  demand  of  the  Sequestrate"  to  injoy 
the  rents  and  profits  of  the  said  Lands  in  Stapely  untill  I  bee 
fully  satisfied  the  remainder  of  the  s"^  rents  in  Congleton. 

^The  Priest  (?)  ffield  p*  of  y«  Congleton  Lands  hath  been 
alwais  desyred  from  me  by  reason  of  a  form''  barg*^  made  to 
Tho  :  Spencer  of  Congleton  and  Rich :  Greene  in  y^  beginning 
of  y  warre  by  fForce  intruded  into  posseson  of  y«  House  & 
got  p*^  of  ye  Rents  &  dyed  about  six  yeares  since,  so  as  by  rea- 
son of  ye  former  Title  of  Spencer  to  part  &  Mr.  Greene's 
interruption  &  his  son's  Title  who  claymes  &  hath  all  the  rest 
of  Congleton  Lands — I  have  not  injoyed  clearely  to  y^  value 
'I  -i  of  one  yeares  p'fit  of  all  my  barg"  of  7"  yeares  of  the  Congle- 
ton lands.  Whereby  1  am  intitled  to  y^  lands  in  Stapely  for 
my  satisfaction,  untill  I  have  received  recompence  for  y^  Losse 
6  yeares  p'fit  w*"^  I  should  have  rec^  forth  of  the  House  & 
Lands  in  Congleton  valued  at  ye  leaste  to  30Z  p  ann.  (all  w*''' 
7"  yeares  rent  I  p*^  before  hand)  vv''''  satisfaction  once  raised  I 
shall  give  up  the  remainder  of  my  Term  to  the  State,  Bnt  in 
ye  meane  tyme  I  demand  posson  of  y^  sequestred  house  rents 
.&  gifts  of  ye  lands  in  Stapely  accord^  to  my  right. 

Indorsed, 

rThe  Copy  of  my  case 
touch^  my  Clayme  to  Stapley 
Lands  (heretofore  ye  Inher*""® 
of  Mr.  Rich :  Greene  sent 
to  my  seer.  S^  Roe  to  be  shew*^ 
.to  ye  Com"  for  Seq°*' 
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In  1640,  aged  then  37,  Bradshaw  was  judge  of  the  sheriff's 
court  in  the  city  of  London,  retaining,  as  mentioned,  his  house 
at  Oongleton.    At  this  date  he  had  been  married  for  several 

years  to  Mary,  daughter  of   Marbury,  of  Marbury,  an 

old  Cheshire  family.  A  letter  from  this  lady  to  Mrs.  Newton, 
her  husband's  sister,  forms  part  of  this  collection,  and  shews 
that  she  maintained  a  watchful  supervision  over  her  husband's 
pecuniary  affairs ;  though  it  is  possible  that,  in  this  case, 
Bradshaw,  unwilling  himself  to  press  so  near  a  relative  re- 
specting a  debt,  delegated  the  of&ce  to  his  wife ;  and  her 
letter  affords  proof  that  he  could  scarcely  have  found  a  more 
competent  agent. 

From  Mrs.  Bradshaw  to  Mrs.  Newton. 

Sister  Newton  I  received  a  I're  from  you  about  the  last  day  of 
November  last,  wherin  you  saide  M''  Bradshaw  hath  given  you 
longer  time  for  the  oaiment  of  the  1 00£  which  you  owe  him, 
uppou  coudittion  that  you  should  send  the  interest  to  raee 
within  A  fortnight  after  your  messinger  George  Newton  had  bin 
here,  which  he  promised  should  bee  performed  ;  but  tome  six  or 
seven  weekes  after  in  stead  of  the  money  George  Newton  pro- 
mised should  bee  sent  mee  you  convayed  me  A  I're  without  A 
messinger,  not  desiring  anie  Answere  to  it,  but  requesting  mee 
to  foibeare  the  monie  untill  Christmas,  and  then  you.  would 
send  it,  but  when  Christmas  came  no  monie  came  ;  tis  just  like 
all  the  rest  of  your  doings,  for  ever  since  I  came  here  I  have 
seene  nothing  but  deceit  and  jugling  in  you,  you  are  the  most 
lawles  woman  that  ever  1  knew,  for  you  neither  regarde  bond, 
promis,  letter,  mesage,  or  anie  thing,  if  you  can  pay  your  depts 
with  sleights  and  tricks  tis  well  for  you  my  husband  cannot 
paye  those  ingagements  he  is  in  for  you  and  other  of  his  kin- 
dred after  that  manner,  but  payes  redy  money  ;  if  you  and 
some  others  of  you  that  have  land  could  manage  your  Affaires 
no  better,  how  can  you  expect  that  hee  which  hath  no  land 
should  paye  your  depts,  but  indeed  there  is  no  shame  in  some 
of  his  kindred  expectations  from  him,  except  people  have  A 
desire  to  ruiue  him,  I  never  see  the  like  to  some  of  you.  I 
have  sent  this  bearer  for  the  interest,  or  to  know  from  you,  if 
you  can  and  will  tell  truth,  when  I  shall  have  it  you  would 
not  vouchsafe  my  husband  an  answere  to  his  letter  nor  bee 
seene  by  the  messinger ;  but  I  bid  this  messinger  stave  for  an 
answere,  the  interest  as  I  take  it  the  4th  of  April  next  comes 
to  sixteen  pound ;  and  for  100£  his  promis  to  give  you  longe 
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day,  being  only  coiidittional  and  broken  of  your  part  I  conceive 
he  is  not  bound,  therefore  if  you  will  not  give  newe  and  suffi- 
cient securitie  for  the  payment  of  it  uppon  those  days  George 
Newton  mentioned  to  my  husband  from  you  you  must  expect 
present  suite,  but  if  you  will  putt  in  good  and  sufficient  securitie 
for  the  payment  of  it,  I  will  send  over  to  take  the  securitie,  and 
you  shall  have  in  your  olde  bond  when  that  is  done,  but  you 
must  first  give  me  the  names  of  two  at  the  least  sufficient 
sureties,  all  which  beinge  done  you  shall  find  me  your  loving 


Endorsed  by  Bradshaw,  January,  1641, 

Copy  of  a  I're  from  my  wife 
to  my  syster  Newton 
about  y  100£  w'^^  she  owes  me 
and  y*'  1G£  then  due  for  Interest. 

We  then  have  three  letters  respecting  obligations  incurred 
for  James  Davenport,  a  family  connection,  son  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Baron,  Sir  Humphrey  Davenport,  of  Bramhall. 


Good  Cousin, 

I  received  your  letter  by  M""  Watson  from  whom  att  severall 
tymes  1  have  understoode  with  griefe  the  contents  of  this.  I 
acknowledge  your  over  faithfulness  to  my  brother  &  your  love 
to  mee,  which  aggravates  my  sorrovve,  and  my  shame,  to  see  soe 
good  a  friend,  soe  great  a  sufferer ;  but  soe  it  is  with  mee  att 
present  that  I  cannot  satisfye  you  in  your  ins*  &  reasonable 
demande,  my  owne  necessities  are  soe  pressing,  which  ere  long 
will  be  soe  visible  uppon  mee,  that  you  will  believe  this  is  noe 
feigned  storie  &  soe  lar  yet  credit  mee,  that  it  shall  be  through 
want  of  means,  not  of  honesty  or  affection,  if  it  appeare  other- 
wise unto  you,  then 
Sutton  Your  loving  Cousin, 


sister, 

Congleton,  29  th  Januarie 


MARY  BBADSHAW. 


1641. 


James  Davenport  to  John  Bradshaw. 


September  3 


JAMES  DAVENPORT. 


1642. 

Addressed, 


Endorsed  by  Bradshaw, 
James  Davenp*'  I're 


To  my  very  loving  Cousin 
John  Bradshawe 
Esquire  att  Congleton 


Seal,  a  chevron  7ber  y«  2''  1642. 
bett"^  3  cross 


these  present 


crosslets. 
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Lady  Davenport  to  John  Bradshaw. 

Good  Cosen, 

I  received  yC"  I're  of  the  seaventeenth  of  this  month  the  last  of 
the  same,  and  give  you  thanke  for  yo*"  kynde  remembrance  to 
M""  Davenport  &  my  selfe  he  is  (God  be  thanked)  in  reasonable 
health,  but  very  weake  bo'^  in  body  and  mynde.  God  strengthen 
him,  I  am  heartily  sorry  that  you  should  suffer  in  any  proporcon 
for  yo'  good  will  to  my  sonne  James  and  I  knowe  it  is  his 
mynde  to  preserve  you  indempnifjed  as  far  as  any  estate  he 
hath  will  bear,  noe  penny  proffitt  out  of  any  of  his  lande  in 
Oxfordshire  hath  come  to  his  hands  for  these  4  or  five  yeares 
last  past,  and  I  presume  it  is  his  desire  that  out  of  the  proffitt© 
of  those  lands  the  interest  of  yo''  ingagem'  should  be  payd, 
John  Wood  bath  some  direccon  to  receive  those  rents  but  I 
feafe  he  can  receive  nothing,  p'adventure  yo'  assistance  may 
further  him,  I  shall  wryte  to  him  as  speedily  as  I  canne  have  any 
knowledge  where  he  is.  If  you  have  occasion  to  wryte  to  him 
I  thinke  there  is  one  M""  Winterburne  that  liveth  in  Syon  college 
that  may  possiblie  convey  yo""  I're  to  him,  otherwise  I  protest 
unto  you  I  knowe  not  att  present  how  to  direct  you  to  him,  ^d 
for  my  sonne  James  he  is  some  tymes  att  Paris  some  tymes  at 
Bloyse,  the  last  I're  sent  unto  him  was  directed  A  monsieur, 
Monsieur  Bradley  demeurant  au  College  de  Turnay,  A  Paris. 
If  you  please  to  send  to  M""  Booth  uppon  the  old  Exchange  I 
thinke  he  canne  give  you  more  p'fect  direccon,  ffor  myne  owne 
p'ticular,  I  shall  be  never  be  wanting  to  yo*"  assistance  herein 
to  the  uttermost  of  my  ability  w*'^  (God  knowes)  is  but  weake  : 
and  had  I  power  to  my  will  neither  you  nor  any  other  should 
suffer  for  any  of  my  scnnes  debts,  and  soe  I  beseech  you  con- 
ceive of  me,  and  1  shall  as  truly  take  this  businesse  into  my 
thought  as  if  it  were  myne  owne  and  will  use  the  best 
meanes  I  canne  for  yo*"  indempnity  and  soe  w''^  myne  & 
Davenports  harty  well  wishes  unto  yo'^  selfe  and  my  good  cosen 
yo'"  wyfe  I  take  leave  and  shall  ever  remayne 
Yo''  truly  lovinge  Cosen, 

30*  Sept .  1644  MARY  DAVENPORT. 

Addressed, 

To  the  right  wor"  my  very  Worthy 

good  cosen  John  Bradshawe  Esq^ 

att  his  house  in  Basinghall 

Streete,  London  these  present 

Endorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Bradshaw, 

A  I're  from  my  Lady  Davenp* 
dated  30  Dec.  (qy.  Sept.)  1644, 
son  James  &  y^  intention  touch^her 
Octagon  sealj  to  save  me  harmless  concerning  my 

a  lion  rampant.  Ingagem**  for  him. 
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James  Davenport  to  John  Bradshaw. 

Good  Cousin, 

I  thanke  you  ever  for  your  kindness  towards  mee  &  that  yet  in 
my  lasting  miserie  you  are  pleased  to  give  mee  j'our  friendly 
advice  &  assistance  in  my  endlesse  busines  wherewith  I  shall 
acquaint  my  friends  in  the  countrye :  I  am  exceeding  sorry  to 
heaie  you  are  still  soe  tormented  for  mee  &  will  forthwith  write 
that  those  to  whom  I  entrusted  the  dischar^re  of  that  debt  to 
M--  Boys  vi'^  was  Wade,  IVP  Coker,  &  M>-  Walthall  that  they 
may  render  theire  account  why  interest  is  not  paid  as  formerly 
&  that  they  assist  you  so  farr  as  they  are  able  ;  soe  desireing 
my  service  to  bee  presented  unto  my  Cousin  your  good  wife  & 
your  selfe  I  remaine 
Paris  May  25  Your  affectionate  Kinsman 

1645.  &  SertJ.  D. 

Addressed, 
To  my  very  Loving  Cousin 
John  Bradsbaw  Esquire 
these  present. 

(In  another  hand  writing) 
"  neew^e  Blackwell 

Hall  Endorsed  in  the  handwriting  of  John  Bradshaw, 

C^>i5t>^**."  ffrome  James  Davenp*  25'«  May, 

1645. 

Oval  seal  with  impaled  arms, 
dex.  a  chevron  betw.  3  cross  crosslets 
with  cresent  for  house 
sin.  an  ass  statant  ? 

We  have  next  two  letters  from  Mr.  Philip  Osborne,  craving, 

at  Lady  Davenport's  instigation,  Bradshaw's  intercession  with 

his  brother,  who  was  a  sequestrator  for  Cheshire,  in  behalf  of 

a  Mrs.  Warren,  the  owner  of  an  annuity,  secured  upon  a 

sequestrated  estate,  and  alluding  also  to  the  subject  of  the 

preceding  correspondence. 

Philip  Osborne  to  John  Bradshawe. 

Worthy 

I  presume  before  theise  come  to  yo*"  hands  you  will  have  received 
full  satisfaccon  touching  the  books  please  yo""  selfe  and  my  Lady 
(for  soe  much  as  shee  is  in  her  owne  p'ticler  concerned)  is  con- 
tented and  her  hn"^^"  is  nowe  become  a  suit'"  unnto  you  in  the 
behalfe  of  her  kinswoman  M"  Anne  Warren.  The  busincsso 
is  this,         Anne  Warren  about  13  yeares  since  purchased 
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an  annuity  of  20?  per  annm  from  her  nephew  M^'  Warren  of 
Ybjnton  that  now  is  shee  payd  for  it :  150?  w'^''  was  the  sub- 
stance of  her  porcon  left  by  her  father,  M-"  Warren's  estate 
about  twoe  yeares  since  was  sequesti'ated  for  his  delinquency 
since  w""^  tynae  Anne  Warren  hath  bene  a  suito'"  to  the 
sequestra  to"  (whereof  wee  conceive  yo''  brother  to  be  one  of  the 
chiefest  in  authority)  for  an  allowance  of  her  annuity  but  canne 
get  nothing  but  fruitlesse  promises  and  noe  penny  of  money, 
but  one  5/  about  halfe  a  yeare  since,  (a  poore  exhibition  for  a 
Gentlewomans  raayntenance)  all  the  comfort  she  receiveth  is  in 
good  words  from  yo'"  brother  whoe  professed  himselfe  willinge  to 
help  her  all  he  canne,  but  nothinge  is  done  for  her,  her  wants 
are  greate  havinge  no  other  mayntenance ;  and  were  it  not  for 
my  Ladyes  charity  shee  would  be  exposed  to  extreame  misery, 
my  Ladyes  request  to  you  is  that  you  would  be  pleased  att  her 
instance  to  write  yo""  I're  in  her  behalfe  to  yo''  brother  as  effec- 
tually as  you  please  that  by  his  good  meanes  shee  may  bee 
rehevcd,  there  is  nothing  desired  but  what  is  most  just.  If  you 
please  to  afford  my  Lady  this  favo'"  she  desireth  you  to  direct 
yo""  letter  to  me  that  I  may  wayt  uppon  yo"  brother  w'''  it,  and 
receive  his  answere  and  attend  him  about  the  businesse  as  he 
shall  direct,  1  beseech  you  excuse  my  boldnefese  herein  being 
pressed  hereunto  by  the  necessityes  of  adistiessed  gentlewoman. 
And  soe  w'^  the  tender  of  my  best  service,  I  humbly  take  leave, 
remayninge  ever 
11"  Sept.  1645".  Yo"  in  all  service  obliged, 

PHILIP  OSBORNE. 

Addressed, 

To  the  right  wor"  and  my 
ever  Hono"^  friend  John 
Bradshawe  Esq^  att  his  house 
in  Bassinghall  streete  London 
these  present. 

Philip  Osborne  to  John  Bradshawe. 

Worthy  S' 

I  rec^  yo''  last  one  inclosed  to  yo""  brother  w*^''  I  presented 
unto  him  at  his  owne  house,  he  gave  me  a  very  faire  and 
respective  answere  touching  M"  Warrens  businesse  &  promised 
his  furtherance,  and  hath  sithence  helped  her  to  five  pouads  in 
p'te  of  her  arrears  w'^'^  was  very  kyndlie  taken  by  her  it  comes 
in  a  good  tyme  to  supply  her  want  of  clothinge  against  this  cold 
tyme,  I  doubt  not  but  by  yo""  brothers  assistance  whereof  by 
yo''  happy  intercession  I  am  confident,  shee  may  receive  some 
reasonable  satisfaccon  both  for  the  rest  of  her  arrears  and  for  her 
annuity  for  the  future ;   my  Lady  returnes  many  thanks, 


and  taVes  it  as  a  favo'  done  unto  herselfe  ffor  the  bookes  her 
LaPP®  is  much  troubled  that  you  should  make  any  scruple  about 
them  and  assures  you,  you  have  them  by  her  free  consent,  and 
w^out  any  p'ticular  opposicon  to  yo'  selfe  by  the  trustees  who 
are  nowe  verry  well  satisfyed  that  my  La :  may  dispose  of  them 
att  her  pleasure.  If  you  should  nowe  refuse  them  my  La : 
would  imagine  it  were  out  of  some  displeasure  conceived, 
whereon  her  La^P^  is  very  tender,  and  soe  I  beseech  you  under- 
stand her,  she  is  very  sorry  for  yo'  sufferinge  for  her  sonne  about 
the  interest  to  M'  Boys.  M'  Ja :  did  specially  appoint  that 
interest  to  be  payd  out  of  his  rente  att  Caresf :  but  howe  he  is 
nowe  used  by  his  father  in  Law  Mr.  Wood  canre  satisfye  you. 
My  Lady  presents  her  kynde  love  unto  yo"^  selfe  and  yo'  good 
wyfe,  and  acknowledges  yo'  favo''  for  w''^  shee  will  ever  rest 
thankfull,  and  soe  will 

Yo'  poore  obliged  friend  &  servant, 

PHILIP  OSBORNE. 

Addressed, 

To  the  right  wor"  and  my 
ever  hono"^  friend  John 
Bradsbawe  Esq«  att  his 
house  in  Basinghall  streete, 
London  these  present. 

Oval  seal, 
a  bugle  horn  bet* 
3  stars. 

Meantime  Bradshaw  was  rising  steadily  and  rapidly  to  the 
highest  offices  and  honours  parliament  had  to  bestow. 

In  1644,  aged  then  41,  he  was  prosecuting  counsel  against 
certain  Irish  rebels  of  high  station.  In  1645,  he  was  ap- 
pointed junior  counsel  for  the  Commonwealth,  and  conducted 
John  Lilborne's  appeal  against  the  severe  sentence  passed  on 
him  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  1638,  obtaining  for  his  client 
remission  of  the  sentence,  and  a  compensation  of  ^3,000. 
In  1646,  he  was  elected  by  the  House  of  Commons  a  com- 
missioner of  the  Great  Seal,  but  his  appointment  was  over- 
ruled by  the  House  of  Lords,  of  whom  he  had  spoken  disre- 
spectfully. This,  however,  did  not  prevent  his  appointment 
by  both  houses  to  the  important  and  dignified  ofiice  of  Chief 
Justice  of  Chester;  for  amongst  these  papers  we  have  a  copy 
of  the  Ordinance  eo  appointing  him. 
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Ordinance  of  Parliament  for  the  Chief  Justiceship 
of  Chester. 

IS"  Martij  ]646.  Die  Martis  16°  Martij. 

The  Lords  and  Comons  in  Pari'  assembled  takinge  notice  of  the 
Delinquency  of  Sir  Thomas  Milward,  Kn'  late  Chiefe  Justice  of 
Chester  fEynt  Denbigh  and  Montgomery  and  of  Eichard 
Prythergh  Esq''  one  other  Justice  there  in  their  adhering  to  the 
late  fforces  raised  ag*  the  Pari'  Doe  hould  fit  to  remove  and 
displace  the  said  S'  Tho  Millward  and  M""  Prythergh  of  and  from 
their  said  sev'"all  offices  and  doe  hereby  them  amove  and  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  actually  discharge  them  of  and  from  the 
same.  And  for  supply  of  those  places  and  better  adm''acon  of 
Justice  in  the  said  sev^'all  Counties  Think  fit  to  order  and 
ordeyne  and  doe  hereby  ordaine  noiate  and  appoint  John 
Bradshavv  Esq'"  to  be  Chiefe  Justice  of  Chester  fflynt  Denbigh 
and  Montgomery  aforesaid  and  Peter  Warburton  Esq'"  to  be  one 
other  Justice  for  the  said  countyes  quam  diu  se  bene  gesserint. 
And  the  Clarke  of  the  Crovs^ne  in  Chancery  is  hereby  required 
and  authorized  after  the  usual  fforme  to  prepare  L'res  patente 
for  the  said  John  Bradshaw  and  Peter  Warburton  accordingely. 
And  it  is  ordered  that  the  Com'^  for  the  Great  Seale  of  England 
doe  passe  the  same  L'res  patente  under  the  Great  Seale  and 
this  shall  be  their  sufficient  warrant  for  the  same.  And  the 
said  Si*"  Tho  Millward  is  hereby  ordered  and  enjoy ned  to  deliver 
up  the  Judicial  Seale  for  the  said  Counties  of  fflynte  Denbigh 
and  Montgomery  upon  the  view  of  a  copie  of  this  ordinance 
unto  the  said  John  Bradshaw  or  such  person  as  shall  be 
authorized  by  the  said  John  Bradshaw  under  his  hand  and 
seale  to  receive  the  same 
Jo  :  Browne  Cler  VoxY"'^ 

H.  ELSINGE  Cler 
Pari'  D.  Com 

(vera  copia 
Ex'  p.  me 

R  Thelwall) 

Indorsed, 

Copy  of  y«  ordin"  of  both 
Houses  1646  160 
for  supply  of     Judicial  places 
of  fflint  Denbigh  &  M'Gomerie. 

In  1647,  set.  44,  Bradshaw  was  counsel  against  the  intrepid 

Welsh  Judge  Jenkins,  known  by  the  sobriquet  of    Heart  of 

"  Oak,"  who  so  boldly  defied  the  Crovernment  and  declared  his 

resolution  to  go  to  the  gallows  with  the  Bible  under  one  arm 
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and  Magna  Oharta  under  the  other.  In  1648,  he  was  made  a 
Sergeant- at-Law.  In  January,  1648-9,  he  was  appointed  Lord 
President  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice,  specially  instituted  hy 
Parliament  for  the  trial  of  Charles  I.  He  is  said  to  have 
coquetted  with  this  onerous  appointment,  objecting  and  hesi- 
tating as  though  he  did  not  expect  or  wish  for  it ;  and  this 
has  been  strongly  insisted  upon  as  proof  of  his  hypocrisy ; 
but  surely  the  open  and  downright  nature  evinced  by  Bradshaw 
in  most  of  the  other  actions  of  his  public  life  may  be  held 
sufficient  to  relieve  his  memory  of  this  imputation,  and  lead 
us  to  suppose  rather  that  even  the  daring  spirit  that  did  not 
flinch  from  bearding  the  unscrupulous  despot  Cromwell 
in  the  zenith  of  his  power  was,  for  the  moment,  staggered  in 
contemplating  the  responsibilities  and  the  inevitable  odium 
attaching  to  an  office  unread  of  in  history. 

He  has  also  been  charged,  almost  universally,  with  exhibi- 
ting insolence  and  even  brutality  towards  the  unfortunate 
monarch  during  his  trial.    After  careful  study  of  every  report 
of  the  King's  trial  I  could  obtain,  all  manifesting  a  strong 
royalist  bias,  or,  at  least,  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  with 
royalty  in  misfortune,  I  must  declare  my  conviction  that  this 
odious  charge  is  scarcely  warranted  by  the  facts.    I  find  that 
he  was  firm  to  sternness,  possibly  even  to  harshness  on  one 
or  two  occasions,  in  repressing,  or  rather,  perhaps,  crushing, 
the  attempts  of  Charles,  renewed  persistently  throughout 
the  proceedings,  to  dispute  the  authority  or  impugn  the  juris- 
diction of  the  court.    Bradshaw,  as  president  and  mouthpiece 
of  the  court,  was  bound,  at  whatever  cost,  to  maintain  its 
competency,  and  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  he  could  have 
succeeded  so  completely  in  maintaining  it  had  his  demeanour 
been  more  gentle  or  more  in  accordance  with  what  most  of 
us  feel  was  due  to  a  king — even  to  a  king  formally  on  his 
trial  for  "  tyranny,  treason  and  murder." 
For  his  services  on  this  portentous  occasion  Bradshaw  was 
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rewarded  by  parliament  with  large  grants  of  money,  annuities 
and  estates.  Of  the  last,  the  so  called  delinquency  of  so 
many  noblemen  and  gentlemen  of  the  King's  party,  and  the 
consequent  forfeiture  of  their  properties,  placed  an  abundance 
in  the  hands  of  the  parliament  wherewith  to  reward  and  enrich 
those  who  were  most  ardent  and  efficient  in  supporting  its 
cause.  Connected  with  the  management  of  one  of  the  several 
estates  so  granted  to  John  Bradshaw,  we  have  in  this  collec- 
tion a  blank  form  for  the  nomination  of  a  bailiff  or  receiver, 
written  out,  signed  and  endorsed  in  his  hand. 

Form  for  the  Appointment  of  Baihffe. 
Oval  Seal  of  red  wax, 

Arms  2  bends  bet'''  2  martlets  crest  a  Lion  ? 

Know  all  whom  these  p'^sents  may  concerne  that  I  John 
Bradshaw  Lord  President  of  the  Councell  of  State  doe  by  these 
p'sents  constitute  ordeine  &  appoint 

of  in  the  County  of  Som'set  gentP  my  Bayliff 

of  all  tlie  Manors  Lands  Tenem*s  and  hereditaments  late  the 
inheritance  of  ffVancis  Lord  Cottington  situate  and  being  in  the 
said  County  of  Somerset  (forfeited  through  his  treason  and 
Delinquency  to  Ihe  State)  and  now  setled  upon  mee  by  act  of 
this  p''sent  Pari*  and  doe  constitute  him  my  Collecto'  and 
Receiver  of  all  and  singular  the  Rents  issues  p^'fits  ffines 
Amerciam*'  p'"quisites  of  courts  growing  arising  coming  due  or 
pa3'able  forth  of  for  or  in  respect  of  the  p''mises  or  any  p' 
thereof  And  doe  make  him  Surveyor  of  all  and  every  the 
p'mises  To  have  execute  doe  and  performe  the  said  offices 
untill  such  time  as  I  shall  take  other  and  further  order  therein 
Given  under  my  hand  and  scale  this  30"^  day  of  August,  1649. 

Jo:  BRADSHAWE. 

Indorsed, 
"  blancke  for  baylifife 
1649  " 

This  otherwise  unimportant  paper  shews  that  Bradshaw,  in 
the  year  1649,  aged  then  46,  had  been  elected  President  of 
the  Coancil  of  State.  This  is  of  consequence  because  there 
has  been  some  discrepancy  exhibited  by  his  biographers  on 
that  point.  The  Council,  over  whose  deliberations  he  was 
chosen  to  preside,  consisted  of  thirty-eight  members,  including 
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several  of  the  hereditary  nobility  of  the  Kingdom,  as  the 
Earls  of  Denbigh,  Mulgrave,  Pembroke,  Salisbury  &c.,  the 
leading  members  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army. 

In  1650,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lan- 
caster; and  in  the  same  year  was  elected  by  the  other 
governors  a  governor  of  the  Charter  House,  superseding  the 
Lord  Kobarts  of  Truro.  The  patent  for  that  appointment, 
elaborately  engrossed  on  parchment,  is  in  this  collection  and 
is  transcribed  here. 

To  all  Christian  people,  to  whom  this  present  writing  shall 
come.  The  Governors  of  the  Lands  Possessions  Revenewes 
and  goodes  of  the  Hospitall  of  Kynge  James  ffounded  in 
Charterhouse  within  the  County  of  Middlesex,  at  tlie  humble 
peticon  and  onely  costes  and  charges  of  Thomas  Sutton  Esquire 
send  greetinge  in  our  Lord  God  everlastinge.  Whereas  the 
right  honorable  John  Lord  Roberts  was  heretofore  chosen  to  bee 
one  of  the  Governours  of  the  Landes  possessions  revenewes 
ani  goods  of  the  said  Hospitall  Now  knowe  yee  That  wee  the 
Governours  of  the  Landes  Possessions  Revenewes  and  goods  of 
the  foresaid  Hospitall  for  certain  known  causes  Do  thinke  fitt 
to  remove  the  said  John  Lord  Roberts  from  his  place  of  a 
Governour  and  according  to  the  power  and  authority  to  us  given 
by  the  Letters  Patents  of  our  late  Soveraigne  Lord  King  James 
of  the  ffoundacon  of  the  said  Hospitall  bearinge  date  the  Twoe 
and  twentith  day  of  June  in  the  nynth  yeare  of  his  Raigne, 
Doe  hereby  absolutely  remove  and  discharge  the  said  John 
Lord  Roberts  from  beinge  any  longer  a  Governour  of  the  Landes 
Possessions  Revenewes  and  goods  of  the  said  Hospitall  and  in 
the  place  of  the  said  Lord  Roberts  Wee  doe  hereby  elect 
nominate  choose  and  appoint  the  right  honorable  John  Brad- 
shawe  Serjeant  at  Lawe  and  Lord  President  of  the  Councell  of 
State  to  bee  henceforth  one  of  the  Governours  of  the  Landes 
possessions  Revenues  and  goods  of  the  Hospitall  of  King 
James  ffounded  in  Charterhouse  within  the  county  of  Middlesex 
at  the  humble  peticon  and  onely  coste  and  charges  of  Thomas 
Sutton  K squire  in  the  Roome  and  place  of  a  Governor  for 
being  voyde  by  the  removall  of  the  said  John  Lord  Roberts  as 
aforesaid  To  bee  and  continue  in  the  said  Roome  and  place  ; 
and  to  have  exercise  and  enjoy  the  roome  and  place  of  one 
of  the  Governors  of  the  Landes  Possessions  Revenues  and 
goods  of  the  tlospitall  aforesaid  according  to  the  true  intent 
and  meaning  of  the  said  Letters  Pattents  In  witnes  whereof 
the  said  Governours  have  hereunto  sett  their  comon  eeale  and 
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every  one  of  them  his  perticular  seale  the  eighteenth  day  of 
May  in  the  yeare  of  our  Lord  God  one  thousand  sixe  hundred 
aud  ffyfty. 

Signed 

Wm  T.enthall  Salisbury 
P.  Lisle  Leffoway 
01 :  St  John  '     W.  Armyne 

J.  Selden  S.  Garrard 

The  seals  are  all  destroyed. 

Indorsed  in  the  hand  writing  of  Bradshaw, 
*•  Govno^ship  of  Sutton 
Hospitall." 

All  the  names  suhscrihed  to  this  deed  are  those  of  dis- 
tinguished contemporary  statesmen,  namely,  Lenthall,  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons ;  the  Earl  of  Salisbury ; 
Philip,  Lord  Lisle,  eldest  son  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  and 
brother  of  Algernon  Sidney ;  the  Lord  Leffoway  ;  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  Oliver  St.  John  ;  Sir  William  Armyne ;  John 
Selden ;  and  Sir  Gilbert  Gerrard.  Nine  short  straps  are 
attached  to  the  fold  at  its  foot  for  the  reception  of  the  seals 
of  the  several  subscribers. 

The  next  document  is  also  a  parchment,  being  the  counter- 
part of  a  lease  of  lands  in  the  parishes  of  Eounthill,  Gifford, 
and  Tisbury  in  Wiltshire,  granted  by  the  Lord  President  to 

Thomas  Shergold,"  of  Hendon  in  the  same  county. 

Endorsed,  Wilts. 
A  counterpart  of  a  lease  to  Thomas  Shergold  for  Seaven  yeares 
comencing  at  Michas  1651  under  the  rent  of  43£  per  Ann. 

The  next  paper  is  one  of  peculiar  interest,  being  the  draft 
of  a  letter  in  Bradshaw's  writing  to  the  parishioners  of 
Feltham.  It  throws  considerable  light  on  the  character  of 
the  most  prominent,  and  probably  therefore,  the  most  heavily 
aspersed  of  all  the  members  of  the  regicide  court,  and  as  I 
am  impressed,  it  bears  on  the  face  of  it  satisfactory  evidence 
of  the  writer's  sincerity,  and  of  his  readiness  to  recognize  a 
serious  responsibility  and  to  meet  its  requirements.  It  is  re- 
markable too  for  the  earnest  simplicity  and  clearness  of  its 
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language,  the  affectionate  regard  for  the  highest  interests  of 
the  people  addressed,  and  for  the  spirit  of  manly  piety  mani- 
fested in  its  general  import 

The  Lord  President  to  the  Parishoners  of  Feltham. 

Neighbo^^*  &  ffryends  : 

The  p'lyam'  of  Engl^  having  bene  pleased  to  conferre  an  In- 
terest upon  me  amongst  other  things  of  y«  Tytbes  of  yo""  parvsh 
&  my  desjre  being  that  you  of  that  place  should  ffare  y^  better 
for  it  in  what  concerns  you  touching  Spyritualls  I  have  thought 
fit  hereby  to  sygnyfy  unto  you  my  purpose  of  p'vyding  you 
every  Lords  day  and  oth'  ffytiing  tyme  an  able  &  ffaythfull 
minister  to  dispense  unto  you  y^  mysteries  of  y^  Gospell  you 
being  as  I  heare  verie  much  at  want  of  such  a  p'son.  My  pur- 
pose also  is  through  God's  assystance,  to  setle  a  competent 
maintenance  for  such  a  minister  for  all  tyme  to  come  out  of 
what  is  y^  right  of  you  of  y^  parysh  to  pay  without  putting  you 
to  any  oth''  charge.  In  mean  tyme  my  Request  to  you  is 
That  you  would  blesse  God  for  theise  opportunities  &  mcanes 
of  Grace  &  make  y«  best  use  of  them  for  Gods  glorie  &  your 
owne.Soules  good  w*"^  that  you  may  doe  Is  my  heartie  prayer  & 
desyre  &  so  farre  as  shall  lye  in  my  power  shalbe  my  syncere 
Endevo""  who  through  Gods  p'vydence  am  related  to  yo'  neigh- 
borhood &  shalbe  ready  &  willing  to  assyste  &  further  you  in  any 
good  way. 

Whytehall  J.  B. 

4°  S*^"^  1651 
"  For  my  very  loving  neighbo" 
and  ffriends  the  Parishion" 

of  ffehham." 

Indorsed  in  a  different  hand, 
"4.  Octob"- 1651 
Draught  of  my  Lords  I're 
to  the  Parishion"  of  ffeltham 
touching  a  constant  Min'." 

In  April,  1653,  when  Cromwell  after  dispersing  the  Parlia- 
ment went,  supported  by  Lambert  and  Harrison,  to  inform 
the  Council  of  State  then  sitting,  that  their  functions  as  a 
council  were  at  an  end.  Parliament,  as  they  must  know,  being 
dissolved  ;  we  are  told  that  the  Lord  President  braved  him 
defiantly  thus.  ''Sir,  we  have  "heard  what  you  did  at  the 
"  House  in  the  morning,  and  before  many  hours  all  England 
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"  shall  hear  it.    But,  Sir,  you  are  mistaken  to  think  that  the 
"  Parliament  is  dissolved,  for  no  power  under  heaven  can  dis- 
solve  them  but  themselves  :  therefore  take  you  notice  of 
"  that." 

The  only  documents  in  this  collection  relating  to  this  period 
are  certain  leases  and  bonds  for  the  payment  of  rents  given 
by  tenants  on  different  estates  assigned  to  the  Lord  President 
by  the  Parliament.  One  of  these  bonds,  which  are  curious 
as  specimens  of  the  legal  phraseology  of  the  time,  may  serve 
as  an  example  of  the  whole.the  wording  of  all  being  alike. 

Know  all  men  by  these  p'"sents  that  I  Oliver  Tinker  of  the 
p'ish  of  Tisbury  in  the  county  of  Wilts  yeoman  am  houlden 
and  firmely  bound  unto  the  right  Hon''^^  John  Bradsliawe, 
S'"jeant  at  Lawe,  Chancell"'  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster  and 
Chiefe  Justice  of  Chester  in  one  hundred  and  twenty  pounds  of 
good  and  lawful  money  of  England  to  be  paid  to  the  sajd  John 
Bradshaw  or  his  certayne  Attorney  his  Executo"  addm*'  or 
assignes  to  which  payment  well  and  truely  to  be  made  I  binde 
mee  my  heires  execute''^  and  adm**  firmely  by  theisa  p'sents, 
sealed  with  my  seale.  Dated  the  five  and  twentieth  day  of 
MoN  One  thousand  sixe  hundred  f&fty  three  : 
The  condition  of  this  obligation  is  that  if  thabove  bounden 
Oliver  Tinker  his  executors  adm*'  and  assignes  and  every  of 
them  doe  and  shall  from  tyme  to  tyme  and  at  all  tymes  here- 
after well  and  truely  pay  and  satisfy  or  cause  to  be  pajd  and 
satisfyed  all  such  rents  and  payments  which  on  his  and  their 
parts  and  behalfes  are  and  ought  to  be  paid  and  satisfyed  as  the 
same  are  contayned  and  reserved  in  certeyne  Indentures  bear- 
ing date  the  day  of  the  date  of  the  said  obligation  and  had  and 
made  between  the  said  John  Bradshaw  of  the  one  partje  and 
the  said  Oliver  Tinker  of  the  other  partje  and  all  and  every 
matter  and  thing  according  to  the  same  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  sajd  Indentures,  that  then  the  said  obHgation  to  be  void  or 
else  to  be  and  remayne  in  its  full  power  strength  and  virtue 

OLIVER    O.T.   TINKER  (seal) 
his  M'' 

Sealed  and  delivered  in  presence  of 
Robert  Hayshaw 
Richard  Dolcing 

Peter  Newton  Endorsed,  1653  Oliver  Tinker  his  bond  for 

Jo ;  Watson  paym'  of      60£  per  Ann. 

ffounthill  Wilts. 
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We  have  also,  of  this  date,  a  parchment  counterpart  of  a 
lease  of  ten  acres  of  coppice  wood,  or  underwoods  and  a 
house  in  the  parish  of  Tonbridge  in  Kent,  endorsed  "Mr. 
"  Downes  the  counterpart  of  his  lease." 

This  Indenture  made  the  ffirst  day  of  October  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  One  thousand  sixe  hundred  ffiftie  three    Between  the 
right  Hon^'^  John  Bradshawe  S'jeant  at  Lawe  Cheife  Justice 
of  the  one  partie,  and  Daniel  Downes  of  Bitborough  in  the 
County  of  Kent  gentleman  of  the  other  partie,  witnesseth  that 
the  sayd  John  Bradshawe  for  &  in  consideracon  of  the  yearely 
covenants  condicons  &  agreements  herein  hereafter  menconed 
Hath  demysed  graunted  &  to  ffarme  letton  [letten  ?]  and  by  these 
p'"sents  doth  demyse  grant  &  to  ffarme  let  unto  the  sayd  Daniel 
Downes  All  those  his  Coppicewoods  or  underwoods  now  groweing 
&  being  or  which  at  an}  tyme  hereafter  during  the  p''sent  lease 
shalbe  growing  &  being  upon  all  those  woodlands  conteyning 
by  estimacon  Ten  acres  or  thereabouts  be  the  same  more  or  lesse 
.  usually  encopiced  &  occupied  with  a  certaine  messuage  or  tene- 
ment situate  lying  &  being  within  the  parish  limitte  &  p''cincte 
of  Tonbridge  in  the  said  County  of  Kent  &  being  sometime  a 
parcell  of  tiie  possessions  of  the  late  dissolved  Priory  of  Ton- 
bridge  aforesaid  and  now  or  late  in  the  tenure  or  occupacon  of 
Thomas  Walker  and  John  Terrey  their  assignee  or  assignees 
and  alsoe  the  lops  and  shrowds  of  all  trees  now  groweing  & 
being  upon  the  said  woodlands  which  at  anie  tyme  heretofore 
have  beene  lopped  or  shrowded  together  with  free  liberty  at  all 
seasonable  tymes  of  the  yeare  to  sell  cut  coard  coale  digg  & 
carry  away  all  or  anie  part  of  the  said  underwoods  &  lopps  of 
trees  and  to  convert  the  same  or  anie  part  thereof  into  coale 
and  for  that  purpose  to  erect  colliers  lodges  &  to  make  hearthes 
&   to  take  other  fitt  and   necessary   provision   therefor  & 
towards  the  making  the  said  coales,  and  the  same  coales  soe 
made  from  tyme  to  tyme  to  take  carry  away  and  dispose  of 
except  and  forth  of  this  p^^sent  demyse  always  reserved  to  the 
said  John  Bradshawe  his  heires  tennts  &  assignes  the  herbage 
&  pasture  of  the  said  woodlands  to  be  spent  &  eaten  after  the 
end  of  fhve  yeares  next  after  every  selling  of  the  same  onely 
with  such  Cattell  as  shalbe  meete  to  put  into  the  young  springs 
therein  growing  or  renewing  &  wdl  doe  least  harme  to  the  same 
and  with  noe  manner  of  catteli  within  the  sayd  ffive  yeares 
And  alsoe  except  all  royalties  of  hawking  hunting  fishing  & 
fowleing  in  &  upon  the  said  woodlands    I'o  have  and  to  hould 
the  said  underwoods  or  coppicewoods  &  lopps  of  trees  together 
with  all  the  Liberties  aforesayd  (except  before  excepted)  to  the 
said  Daniel  Downes  his  executors  adm"  &  assignes  for  &  durieng 
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&  unto  the  full  end  &  Terme  of  One  &  twenty  yeares  from 
henceforth  next  &  imeadiately  ensueing  &  foure  penes  of  lawful! 
money  of  England  at  or  in  the  now  mansion  or  dwelling  house 
of  him  the  said  John  Bradshawe  situate  &  being  on  Somerhill 
in  Southfryth  in  the  parish  of  Tonhrige  aforesaid  on  the  ffive  & 
twentyeth  day  of  March  &  nine  &  twentyeth  day  September  by 
even  &  equall  portions   Provided  alwayes  that  if  it  shall  hnppen 
that  the  said  yearely  rent  or  anie  part  thereof  shalbe  behinde  and 
unpaid  at  ether  of  the  said  dayes  of  payment  &  by  the  space  Eight 
&  twenty  dayes  next  ensueing  either  of  the  said  dayes  of  payment 
being  demannded  (although  the  said  demannd  be  not  made  accord- 
ing to  the  p'cise  forme  of  lawe)  that  then  &  from  thenceforth  it 
shall  &  may  be  lawful  to  &  for  the  said  John  Bradshawe  his 
heires  &  assignes  into  &  upon  the  said  demysed  p''mises  &  every 
or  anie  part  thereof  to  reenter  and  the  damaged  land  to  re- 
possesse  &  have  againe  as  in  his  or  their  first  &  former  estate 
this  Indenture  or  anie  thing  therein  contayned  to  the  contrary 
thereof  in  anie  wise  notwithstanding     And  the  said  Daniel 
Downes  doth  for  himselfe  his  executors  adm''^  &  assignes  covnnt 
promise  &  graunt  to  &  with  the  said  John  Bradshawe  his  heires 
executors  adm"  &  assignes  by  these  p''sente  that  he  the  said 
Daniel  Downes  his  executors  adm"  &  assignes  shall  &  will 
imeadiately  after  everie  felling  of  the  said  underwoods  or  cop- 
pice woods  or  anie  part  thereof  well  &  sufficiently  fence  &  inclose 
the  said  woods  or  soe  much  thereof  as  shalbe  soe  felled,  &  the 
same  soe  fenced  &  inclosed  shall  &  will  keepe  &  p'serve  from 
all  manner  of  spoyle  or  destruccon  by  cattell  or  otherwise  by 
the  space  of  ffive  yeares  next  after  every  selling    And  whereas 
the  said  John  Bradshawe  his  heires  &  tenannts  &  assignes  is  & 
are  to  be  excluded  by  the  true  intent  &  meaning  of  the  said 
p'sents  from  the  haveing  &  takeing  the  herbage  &  pasture  of 
the  said  woodlands  by  the  space  of  ffive  whole  yeares  next  after 
everie  selling  thereof  during  the  said  Terme    It  is  now  cove- 
nannted  graunted  concluded  &  fully  agreed  by  &  between  the 
said  parties  to  these  p'sents  and  the  said  Daniel  Downes  doth 
for  himself  his  executors  adm"  &  assignes  covenant  promise  & 
graunt  to  &  with  the  said  John  Bradshawe  his  heires  &  assignes 
by  p^'sents  that  he  the  said  Daniel  Downes  his  executors  adm" 
&  assignes  shall  &  will  yearely  &  every  yeare  dureing  the  first 
three  yeares  of  the  said  ffive  yeares  next  after  every  felling  of 
the  said  underwoods  or  coppicewoods  yeald  &  pay  or  cause  to  be 
yealded  &  paid  to  the  said  John  Bradshawe  his  heires  &  assignes 
the  yearely  rent  of  Twenty  shillings  and  for  the  two  last 
yeares  of  the  said  ffive  yeares  the  yearely  rent  of  Twenty  five 
shiUings  Eight  pence  at  the  daye  and  place  of  payment  afore- 
said by  even  &  equall  porcons    Nethertheless  the  said  John 
Bradshawe  doth  agree  that  if  all  the  said  underwoods  shall  not 
be  felled  in  anie  one  yeare  that  he  the  said  John  Bradshawe  his 
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heires  &  assignes  shall  and  will  allowe  and  abate  to  the  said 
Daniel  Downes  his  executors  adm''^  &  assignes  soe  much  of  the 
last  reserved  yearely  rents  as  shalbe  proporconable  to  the  woods 
remaineing  unfelled  &  whereof  he  the  said  John  Bradshawe  his 
heires  tenants  and  assignes  shall  have  the  herbage  &  pasture 
untill  the  felhng  thereof  And  the  said  Daniel  Downes  doth  for 
himselfe  his  executors  adm"  &  assignes  further  covnnt  proraise 
&  graunt  to  &  with  the  said  John  Bradshawe  his  heires  & 
assignes  by  these  p'^sents  that  he  the  said  Daniel  Downes  his 
executors  adm'^  &  assignes  shall  &  will  leave  the  said  woods  & 
underwoods  of  the  full  growth  of  three  yeares  at  the  end  of  the 
said  terme  or  sooner  determinacon  of  this  p'sent  Lease  and  the 
said  John  Bradshaw  dotli  for  himself  his  heires  &  assigns  cove- 
nant promise  &  graunt  to  &  with  the  said  Daniel  Downes  his 
executors- adm"  &  assignes  by  these  p'^sents  that  he  the  said 
Daniel  Downes  his  executors  adm'^  &  assignes  shall  &  may 
under  &  upon  the  yearely  rents  covenants  reservatcons  &  agree- 
ments aforesaid  on  the  part  &  behalfe  of  the  said  Daniel  Downes 
his  executors  adm"  &  assignes  to  be  paid  performed  &  done 
peaceably  &  quietly  have  hould  occupy  possesse  &  enjoy  the  said 
underwoods  or  coppicewoods  lope  of  trees  &  all  &  smgular  other 
the  demysed  p^'misses  witn  their  app^'tenances  without  the  law- 
full  let  deniall  interrupuon  or  eviction  of  the  said  John  Brad- 
shawe his  heires  or  assignes  or  of  anie  other  person  or  persons 
lawfully  claymeing  anie  estate  right  tittle  or  interest  by  from  or 
under  him  them  or  anie  of  them  In  witness  whereof  the 
parties  above  said  have  hereunto  their  hands  &  Scales  inter- 
changeably set  &  put  the  day  &  yeare  ffirst  above  written. 

The  seals  are  broken  off,  but  the  marks  remain  in  small  pieces. 

Indorsed  at  back, 
*'  M""  Downes  the  counterpart 
of  his  Lease." 

After  the  seizure  of  supreme  authority  by  Cromwell, 
Bradshaw,  who  always  denounced  that  act  as  a  betrayal  of 
the  cause  of  the  people,  missed  no  opportunity  of  opposing 
him,  openly  defied  his  power  and  joined  in  most  of  the 
conspiracies  against  it  ;  indeed  he  shew^ed  that  he  would 
gladly  have  rendered  to  the  Lord  Protector  the  same  service 
which,  mainly  by  Oliver's  means,  he  had  some  years  before 
rendered  to  the  King.  When  required  by  Cromwell  to  take 
out  from  his  government  a  new  commission  as  Chief  Justice 
of  Chester,  he  resolutely  refused,  on  the  ground  that  the  com- 
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mission  he  held  already  under  the  Ordinance  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  was  to  continue  "  quamdiu  se  bene  gesserit,"  and 
declared  that  therefore  he  would  retain  it  unless  it  could  be 
shewn  that  it  was  forfeited  by  some  failure  in  integrity  on  his 
part.  If  that  question  were  raised  he  would  have  it  tried  by 
twelve  Englishmen.    He  then  set  out  upon  his  circuit. 

Cromwell  was  deeply  incensed  by  this  contumacy  and  caused 
him  to  be  opposed  in  the  next  election  for  Cheshire,  but  such 
was  Bradshaw's  popularity  in  his  own  county,  that  he  was 
returned  in  the  face  even  of  the  powerful  influence  brought  to 
bear  against  him.  He  was  no  match  for  the  Lord  Protector, 
however,  whether  in  power  or  policy,  and  another  member  was 
declared  to  be  also  elected  ;  this  double  return,  as  the  law  stood 
preventing  either  from  taking  the  seat.  Notwithstanding  his 
unconcealed  hostility,  Cromwell,  knowing  his  value  and  influ- 
ence, tried  to  conciliate  "  honest  Bradshaw,"  as  he  styled  him, 
by  causing  measures  to  be  passed  for  his  advantage,  and  by 
shewing  him  every  outward  mark  of  deference  and  respect. 
Thus,  in  September,  1653,  he  caused  the  Parliament  specially 
to  enact  that  the  continuance  of  the  palatinate  power  of  the 
Duchy  of  Lancaster  should  be  vested  in  the  Lord  President, 
certain  similarly  high  offices,  held  by  other  less  important 
personages,  being  abolished.  And  in  April,  1654,  at  a  state 
banquet  given  at  Whitehall  by  Cromwell  to  the  Ambassadors 
of  the  United  Provinces,  "  The  Lords  of  the  Council  with 
"  some  colonels  and  other  gentlemen  dined  at  two  tables  in  the 
"  same  room  ;  and  the  Lords  Ambassadoi's,  the  Lord  President 
"  and  the  Lord  Lisle  at  the  same  table  with  his  Highness."* 
Bradshaw,  however,  was  not  to  be  thus  won  over,  and  each 
watched  the  other  with  the  most  sedulous  attention.  Lord 
Campbell,  who,  in  constructing  his  account  of  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent Bradshaw,  has  drawn  his  materials  obviously  from  hostile 
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sources,  says  of  this  part  of  his  career,  that  we  must  in 
"  fairness  allow  that  he  now  acted  his  part  with  consistency 
**  and  conrage."  It  was  probably  about  this  time  that  he 
declined  the  peerage  proffered  him  by  the  Lord  Protector. 

In  1656  it  would  seem  that  interferences,  open  and  surrep- 
titious, with  the  discharge  of  his  judicial  duties  were  brought 
into  operation.  Amongst  the  latter  was  a  petition,  which  he 
thought  treacherous,  circulated  in  his  own  county.  Eespect- 
ing  this  we  have  here  a  most  valuable  letter  written  throughout 
by  Bradshaw,  but  not  signed ;  the  address,  too,  is  torn  away, 
probably  by  design,  as  there  is  no  name  given  in  the  whole 
letter,  though  several  persons  are  indicated  by  initials  or 
otherwise.  The  latter  division  of  this  production  refers 
chiefly  to  the  private  affairs  of  the  individual  to  whom  it  has 
been  addressed,  and  the  kindly,  almost  paternal  interest 
evinced  by  the  writer  in  those  would  lead  us  to  infer  that  it 
was  written  to  some  near  relative. 

From  the  Lord  President  to  a  Friend  in  Cheshire. 

(Address  torn  away.) 

Yo'  le're  of  12*  instant  is  rec^  and  yo'  former  narrative 
touching  Chesh'^  Election  came  likewise  to  hand  for  both  w''* 
&  yo'  care  paines  &  faithfuln^  therein  expressed  &  by  yo""  Actings 
manifested  this  returns  you  thankes  &  prayes  you  to  tend'  y** 
same  to  those  honest  ffriends  who  have  showed  their  good  will 
in  y^  late  troublesome  busyness  at  Chester. 

I  am  much  troubled  &  startled  at  y  Petition  yo"  last  I're  speakes 
of  &  if  anie  such  thing  be  looke  upon  it  as  a  Designe  in  y« 
contryverse  of  it,  yet  further  to  lesson  me  in  yo'  parts.  I  have 
as  good  a  tytle  to  my  place  as  p'lment  or  Patent  can  make  me,  not 
impeached  but  confirmed  rather  by  y^  Instrum*  of  y«  p''sent 
govnm'  y"'  Pr'^  is  sworne  not  to  violate  but  to  observe  &  cause 
to  be  observed ;  If  either  then  y^  old  Law  or  y«  new  stands  or 
yt  ye  Pre  i^eepe  his  oath,  I  am  safe  enough  &  none  needs  to  begge 
favo''  for  me ;  But  if  fforce  be  determined  &  in  my  particular 
the  law  of  p'pertie  trodd  und'  foote.  y^  case  being  everie  mans 
in  y''  conseq"  of  it  I  shalbe  content  to  suffer  &  tarry  Gods  tyme 
for  righting  of  me,  Nor  would  1  have  y'  tyme  anticipated  or  my 
conditioii  bettered  by  anie  unworthie  application  in  my  behalf. 
If  y*  hand  of  violence  p'vent  me  from  keeping     pubP  sessions 
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(w'''*  by  this  tyme  I  suppose  are  warned  &  published)  y^  country 
who  will  also  therein  suffer  may  then  consider  what  on  their 
part  is  fit  to  be  done  &  to  whom  to  complayne  (if  a  p'lam*  be 
setting)  In  y®  Interim  such  courses  as  are  now  in  agitation 
may  be  better  forborne  then  proceeded  in,  neither  can  I  look 
upon  ye  Designers  of  them  as  wyse  or  reall  ffriends.  Thus 
much  see  you  impart  as  my  mind  &  Resolution  As  you  shall  see 
occasion. 

Conc^'ning  yo'  Manch''  m®^  my  advyce  is  you  be  assured  in  y' 
1^*  place  y'  she  be  free  to  place  her  affection  &  uningaged  to  anie 
other  not  p'ceediug  If  there  be  any  strong  suspicion  of  such  a 
matter.  2^^  if  she  do  not  be  cleared  Then  looke  well  to  it,  that  you 
can  love  her  &  in  case  you  cloze  that  you  can  hope  to  lyve  a 
contented  &  comfortable  lyfe  with  her  in  regard  of  what  you  can 
see  &  hopefully  judge  of  her  ;  Or  els  in  y^  name  of  God  medle 
not  but  w^draw  betymes  &  that  in  y^  fairest  manner  you  can 
that  no  Reflections  be  either  upon  her  or  your  self  (wryte  what 
happens  hereupon.)  I  w^ould  have  you  imediately  upon  receite 
hereof  to  repaire  to  Marp«  shew  theise  lynes  to  o"  ffr"^  there 
whose  I'res  I  have  rec"^  &  will  answ''  y""  (God  p'mytt^)  by  G.  N. 
of  Stockp*.  In  ye  meane  tyme  I  acknow"^^®  his  very  great  & 
affectionate  care  to  me  wards  &  thinke  my  self  much  in  his 
Dett  for  it.  Speake  w*'^  W.  W.  also  of  theise  things  &  with 
whom  els  you  will  that  they  be  not  cozened  w^^  y^  Devises  & 
faire  Glosses  of  those  who  carry  on  y^  Petition,  If  there  be  any 
furth''  doings  in  it.  If  I  were  stored  w'^  men'®  as  at  p^'sent  I  am 
not  I  would  helpe  you  acc'd^  to  yo'  Desires :  you  may  try  if 
yo'  broth'  0.  will  spare  you  for  a  tyme  y^  ROOZ  w'^^  he  is  to 
have  of  me  &  I  will  endeav'"  to  find  out  some  one  to  lend  you 
another  lOOZ  having  an  eye  upon  S.  R"^  who  possiblie  may  do  it. 
I  blame  you  not  for  beiug  so  wary  in  yo'  deal"  I  may  get  some 
lOOZ  next  yeare  aforehand  &  then  I  may  offer  you  a  Partn''shP 
you  dreame  not  on,  &  try  how  honest  &  successfuU  you  may  prove. 
Eememb'  me  to  yo'  good  mother  &  all  ffr'^^  &  be  verie  carefull  how 
&  w*^  whom  you  conv'"se  neverforgetting  y^  honest  heath"^  advyce 
honeste  vivere  nemini  nocere,  suum  cuique  tribuere  &  always 
having  in  mind  Pauls  3  Adverbs  Pie,  Juste,  Sobrie. 

]6°7^'«  1656.  ffarewell 

Indorsed.  . 

Likewise  connected  with  these  troubles  we  have  the  copy  of 
a  letter  from  Bradshaw  to  Henry  Cromwell,  the  Protector's 
younger  son  and  Lord  Deputy  of  Ireland,  in  which  the  tone 
of  dignified  remonstrance  and  the  determination  to  discharge, 
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in  defiance  of  all  obstructions,  the  duties  of  what  appears 
to  have  been  at  all  times  his  favourite  office,  are  specially 
worthy  of  remark.  It  is  also  entirely  in  the  Lord  President's 
writing. 

From  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw  to 
Lord  Henry  Cromwell. 

My  Lord  : 

I  know  It  is  not  out  of  yo'  Lo^'  memory  what  passed  at  my 
last  appearance  befor  His  Highnes  &  y«  Councell  at  w*"**  tyme 
I  was  occasioned  to  declare  my  purpose  to  precede  in  y  Execu- 
tion of  my  Judiciall  office  in  y^  4  counties  to  w"^  I  relate  &  y« 
obligations  upon  me  w"^  necessitated  me  to  such  Resolution. 
In  pursuance  thereof  the  Assizes  &  great  sessions  are  appointed 
to  be  held  in  those  places  respectivelie  &  those  at  Chester  are  to 
begin  on  Munday  senight  next  this  Tyme  of  y^  yeare  being  y« 
usuall  season  for  those  occasions  w*^^  in  regard  to  myself  & 
Dutie  I  could  no  longer  neglect.  The  conscientious  consyd'"a- 
tion  of  what  herein  is  incumbent  upon  me  to  doe  at  least 
to  endeav"'  (wherein  y^  discharge  of  my  U  Protect"  owue  oath  as  to 
doing  Justice  in  those  parts  is  also  clearlie  involved)  hath  bene 
&  is  w*'^  me  y^  cogent  Argum*  to  continue  in  intention  by  me 
formerlie  Declared,  wherein  for  approbation  I  dare  presume  (my 
case  and  all  circumstances  dulie  weighed)  yo'^  Lo^'  owne  Judgm* 
will  concurj'e,  as  being  satisfyed  that  thereby  I  neith""  offend  old 
Law  nor  new  but  should  do  both  if  I  did  otherwise  &  indeed 
besides  wronging  my  conscience  w'''  y  hazard  &  Brand  of  p'jurie 
incurre  penaltie  of  forfeiting  my  office  w*''  such  oth""  penall 
blemyshes  as  any  honeste  man  (in  his  right  wits)  would  be  will- 
ing to  avoyde. 

My  Lord  :  I  have  according  to  such  opportunities  as  y  Lord 
hath  bene  pleased  to  vouchsafe  unto  me  &  to  the  best  of  my 
abilities  endeavo'"ed  in  y«  course  of  y'  part  of  the  magistracie 
entrusted  to  ray  charge  to  answere  y^  ends  of  Gov''nm'  in  being 
a  terro''  to  evil  workes  &  workers  &  a  prayse  for  them  that  doe 
well  &  I  trust  through  y«  assistance  of  Dyvine  Grace  to  hold  on 
in  so  doing  &  when  my  call  to  further  actings  of  this  publique 
nature  through  whatsoever  pVidence  shall  cast  &  I  shall  yet  have 
y«  comfort  of  my  Integritie  &  plaineheartedness  in  theise  things. 

My  Lord 

Yo'  Ingenuitie  &  cando'  to  all  &  p'ticular  Respects  often 
manifested  to  my  self  (ever  by  me  to  be  gratefuUie  acknowledged 
&  remembered)  give  me  boldnes  to  transmit  &  leave  these 
lynes  w^*"  you  And  if  thereby  &  by  yo'  good  meanes  myscon- 
Btruction  may  be  p'vented  or  any  evil!  consequences  y'of  (whereof 
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I  am  not  conscious  to  my  self  of  giving  any  reall  cause)  I  shall 
happilie  attayne  my  desyres  &  hopes  be  ingaged  for  all  yo'  noble 
fFavo"  to  expresse  my  self   At  all  tymes 
(My  Lord) 

Yo'  LoP»  most  faithfullie 

Indorsed, 

'Copy  of  my  let"  to  my 
Dep.  of  Ireland  sent 
-  by  Col.  Sankie  to  him 
at  my  coming  away  on 
Saturday  37°  l""'  1656. 

The  uncompromising  republicanism  of  Bradshaw  rendering 
all  Cromwell's  efforts  to  win  him  over  of  no  avail,  and  the 
respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  party  deterring  the  latter 
from  taking  measures  for  crushing  him,  of  a  more  open  or 
decided  character  than  those  indicated  in  the  letters  just 
given,  these  two  men,  the  most  prominent  of  their  time  and 
country,  remained  in  a  position  of  mutual  distrust,  and  of 
enmity  all  the  more  intense  that  it  had  to  be  partially  con- 
cealed. Their  animosity,  however,  was  sufficiently  visible  to 
those  about  them,  and  in  November,  1657,  Whitlock  states 
that  "  the  dislike  between  them  was  perceived  to  increase." 

Cromwell's  death  in  1658  relieved  Bradshaw  from  the 
danger  in  which  every  day  of  his  life,  for  some  years,  had  been 
passed.  In  the  following  year  he  was  re-elected  President  of 
the  Council  of  State  and  again  appointed  a  joint  commis- 
sioner of  the  Great  Seal ;  but  his  failing  health  compelled  him 
to  ask  to  be  relieved  from  the  duties  of  the  latter  office. 

Nevertheless,  he  continued  to  preside  over  the  Council,  and 
his  last  act  there,  which  was  the  last  of  his  public,  indeed, 
almost  of  his  natural  life,  was  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Lenthall,  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  was  stopped  on  his 
way  to  the  House  by  Colonel  Dukinfield,  under  the  direction 
of  General  Lambert,  and  compelled  to  return  home.  The 


to  serve  you 
J.  B, 
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proceedings  in  Parliament  were  thus,  once  more,  forcibly  sus- 
pended ;  and  this  violence  being  spoken  of  by  a  military 
member  of  the  Council,  as  required  by  a  particular  call  of 
Divine  Providence,  the  President  stood  up,  and,  interrupting 
the  speaker,  "  declared  his  abhorrence  of  that  detestable 
"  action ;  and  telling  the  Council  that  being  now  going  to  his 
"  God,  he  had  no  patience  to  sit  there  and  hear  his  great 
"  name  so  openly  blasphemed."*  He  then  abruptly  quitted 
the  Council  Chamber,  and  so  retired  from  public  affairs. 

The  only  relic  of  this,  the  last  year  of  his  life  that  we  have 
amongst  these  documents,  is  a  parchment  deed  of  sale,  of 
date  July  14th,  1659,  by  Edward  Manning  of  ffaubston  or 
ffaberston,  in  the  County  of  Wilts,  Esq.,  to  John  Bradshaw, 
Sergeant  at  law,  one  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  for  the 
custody  of  the  Great  Seale  of  England  and  Chief  Justice  of 
Chester,  of  certain  meadow  lands  adjoining  the  Manor  of 
Founthill.  Some  of  his  biographers  say  that  Bradshaw  was 
deprived  of  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Chester  by  Cromwell. 
This  document  proves  that  either  he  never  ceased  to  hold  that 
office,  or  had  been  reinstated  in  it,  for  it  describes  him  inter 
alia  as  Chief  Justice  of  Chester  then. 

His  biographers  are  also  in  error  as  to  the  date  of  his 
death  which,  they  say,  occurred  on  the  22nd  of  November. 
There  are  many  evidences  of  the  incorrectness  of  this  date ; 
amongst  them  the  public  prints  of  the  day,  from  one  of  which, 

The  Mercurius  Politicks,"  I  abstract  an  obituary  notice. 
Whitehall,  Oct.  31.    This  day  it  pleased  God  to  put  a 
"  period  to  the  life  of  Lord  Bradshaw,  after  a  yeare's  lingering 

under  a  fierce  and  most  tedious  quartan  ague,  which,  in  all 
"  probability,  could  not  have  taken  him  away  yet  awhile  had  he 
"not  by  his  indefatigable  affection  toward  the  public  affairs 

and  safety,  in  a  time  of  danger,  wasted  himself  with  extraor- 

dinary  labours  from  day  to  day.    For  the  Commonwealth 

*  Ludlow. 
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*'he  always  lived,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  Commonwealth  he 
"  died  so  soon." 

It  is  well  known  that  the  bodies  of  Cromwell,  Ireton  and 
Bradshaw  were  exhumed  and  subjected  to  indignities,  a  thou- 
sand times  more  disgraceful  to  the  contemptible  government  that 
ordered  them  than  to  the  unconscious  objects  of  its  futile  and 
dastardly  vengeance.  As  in  the  case  of  Cromwell's  remains  an 
apocryphal  statement  has  been  made  with  regard  to  the  ultimate 
fate  of  those  of  his  great  associate  and  opponent.  In  the  life  of 
Thomas  HoUis  it  is  asserted  that  Bradshaw,  foreseeing  the 
restoration,  escaped  to  the  West  Indies  and  died  there  peacefully 
many  years  afterwards  ;  a  cannon  having  been  exhibited,  and  I 
believe  preserved,  inscribed  with  an  ably  written  and  strongly 
eulogistic  epitaph,  intimating  that  John  Bradshaw's  dust  lay 
there,  and  winding  up  with  the  axiom  which  the  subject  of  the 
epitaph  might  have  adopted  for  his  motto,  that  "  opposition 
"  to  tyrants  is  obedience  to  God."  Were  any  serious  refutation 
of  this  story  called  for,  we  may  find  it,  oddly  enough,  in  the 
notes  to  some  editions  of  Hudibras  where  a  quotation  is  given 
from  "the  M.S.  diary  of  Mr.  Edward  Sainthill,  a  Spanish 
"merchant  of  those  times,  preserved  by  his  descendants."  This 
extract,  though  somewhat  ghastly  in  its  details,  is  so  illustra- 
tive of  the  character  and  feelings  of  the  times,  especially  of  the 
indifference  or  rather  levity  with  which  these  and  similarly 
revolting  exhibitions  were  regarded  by  the  citizens,  who  en- 
joyed such  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  them,  that  I 
reproduce  it  here. 

"  The  30th  Jan.  being  that  day  12  years  from  the  death  of 
"the  King,  the  odious  carcases  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  Major 
"General  Ireton  and  Bradshaw  were  drawn  on  sledges  to 
"  Tyburn,  where  they  were  hanged  by  the  neck  from  morning 
"  until  four  in  the  afternoon,  Cromwell  in  a  green  cere  cloth 
"  very  fresh,  enbalmed  ;  Ireton  having  been  buried  long  hung 
"like  a  dried  rat,  yet  corrupted    *      *     *      *    ;  Brad- 
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"  shaw  in  his  winding  sheet,  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  and 
"  his  nose  perished,  having  wet  the  sheet  through ;  the  rest 
"very  perfect  insomuch  that  I /cnew  his /ace^hen  the  hangman 
"  after  cutting  his  head  off,  held  it  up.  Of  his  toes  I  had  five 
"  or  six  in  my  hand,  which  the  'prentices  had  cut  off".  Their 
"  hodies  were  thrown  into  a  hole  under  the  gallows  in  their 
"  cere  cloths  and  sheet.  Cromwell  had  eight  cuts,  Ireton  four 
"being  (in)  cere  cloths  and  their  heads  were  set  up  on  the 
"  south  end  of  Westminster  Hall. 

"  Ireton  died  the  26th  November,  1651. 

"Cromwell   „     3rd    September,  1658. 

"Bradshaw  „     31st  October,  1659." 

John  Bradshaw  died  without  issue.  By  his  will,  after  pro- 
viding for  his  widow  and  other  relatives,  he  bequeathed  £700 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  a  free  school  in  Marple,  and 
^500  each  for  increasing  the  salaries  of  the  masters  and 
ushers  of  the  schools  of  Bunbury  and  Middleton,  where  he 
says  he  received  part  of  his  "  educ^  and  returne  this  as  part 
"of  my  thankfull  acknowl"^*  for  the  same."  He  also  left  an 
annuity  of  £40  for  seven  years  to  Saml.  Koe  his  secy,  for  main- 
taing  him  at  Grays  Inn ;  £260  to  the  poor  on  his  various 
estates;  £10  "to  my  kinsman  John  Milton,"  and  £5  each  to 
all  his  servants. 

Though  the  will  was  proved  on  the  16th  of  December,  six 
weeks  after  the  testator's  death,  it  is  probable  that  most  of 
these  interesting  bequests  were  rendered  nugatory  by  the  re- 
storation, and  the  resumption  of  the  estates  by  their  former 
owners. 

There  are  few  names  in  history  that  have  been  so  generally 
blackened  by  those  who  profess  to  write  it,  and  there  are  few 
that  have  been  more  brightened  by  casual  or  incidental  com- 
ment than  that  of  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw.  He  is 
depicted  even  by  comparatively  favourable  writers  as  stern  and 
jntolerunt  in  asserting  the  principles  he  professed  to  be  guided 
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by  in  religion  and  in  politics,  as  tenacious  to  fierceness  of 
the  dignity  attaching  to  any  of  the  high  offices  he  administered, 
and  as  somewhat  overhearing  in  asserting  that  dignity.  The 
facts  that  have  come  down  to  us,  separated  from  the  obloquy 
heaped  upon  his  memory,  call  for  no  more  severe  judgment  than 
this ;  and  we  may  gather  from  this  correspondence  that  in  his 
personal  attributes  he  was  unpretending,  single-minded  and 
consistent,  equally  indifferent  to  aspersion  and  eulogium,  so 
long  as  he  felt  assured  of  the  approval  of  his  own  conscience  ; 
that  in  all  his  transactions  he  never  lost  sight  of  his  duty  to 
his  country,  or  of  his  responsibilities  as  a  servant  to  whom 
many  talents  were  entrusted  by  his  master ;  and  we  can  believe 
that  had  it  been  possible  for  him  to  choose  his  own  epitaph, 
from  all  that  has  been  written  respecting  him,  he  would  have 
selected  the  brief  and  significant  commentary  of  his  contem- 
porary, Whitlock,  who  summed  up  his  character  thus — "A  stout 
man,  and  learned  in  his  profession  :  no  friend  to  Monarchy." 

I  shall  take  another  opportunity  of  noticing  the  family 
from  which  this  extraordinary  man  derived  his  descent — the 
Bradshaws  of  Marple  and  Wybersley.  More  especially  of 
another  prominent  member  of  that  family,  Colonel  Henry 
Bradshaw,  the  Lord  President's  eldest  brother,  whose  diary  of 
personal  disbursements,  extending  over  several  years,  affords 
an  interesting  view  of  the  ways  of  life  followed  by  a  Cheshire 
squire  two  hundred  years  ago,  who  took  a  leading  part,  in 
his  own  county,  in  the  agitated  public  affairs  of  his  era. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  original  documents  relating  to 
the  Lord  President  Bradshaw  in  the  possession  of  A.  E. 
Lingard,  Esq.,  and  referred  to,  or  embodied,  in  the  foregoing 
paper : — 

DATE. 

1.  Copy  of  Register  of  Baptism    1602 

2.  Patent  for  the  Stewardship  of  the  Manor  of  Glossop   1630 

3.  A  Bond  to  pay  Philip  Antrobus  ^693   1634 

4.  A  letter  to  Bradshaw  from  Peter  Daniel,  Esq   1639 
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6.  A  letter  to  Bradshaw  from  Mrs.  Green,  of  Stapely   1639 

6.  Do.  from  Mrs.  Bradshaw  to  Mrs.  Newton   1641 

7.  Do.  to  Bradshaw  from  James  Davenport,  Esq.,  of 
Stitton,  son  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davenport,  of  BramhalL...  1642 

8.  A  letter  to  Bradshaw  from  Lady  Davenport   1644 

9.  Do.  do.       from  James  Davenport    1645 

10.  Do.  do.       from  Philip  Oshorn   1645 

11.  Do.  do.  do.    1645 

12.  Do.         do.      from  James  Davenport    1645 

13.  Copy  of  Ordinance  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  appoint- 
ing Bradshaw  to  the  Chief  Justiceship  of  Chester   1646 

14.  Blank  form  for  appointment  of  Bailiff,  in  Bradshaw's 
writing    1649 

15.  Copy  of  Case,  and  Claim  to  the  lands  of  Stapely,  laid 
before  the  Court  of  Sequestration   1649 

16.  Patent  of  Bradshaw's  election  to  the  Governorship  of  the 
Charter  House,  or  Sutton's  Hospital    1650 

17.  Counterpart  of  a  Lease,  granted  by  Bradshaw  to  Thomas 
Chergold,  of  lands  in  Wiltshire   1651 

18.  Draught  of  a  letter,  in  Bradshaw's  writing,  to  the 
Parishioners  of  Feltham,  respecting  the  appointment  of 

a  regular  minister    1651 

19.  20,21.  Bonds  for  the  Payment  of  Eents  by  tenants  on 
Bradshaw's  Estate  at  Timbridge    1652 

22.       Do.  do.       at  Tisbury  in  Wiltshire    1653 


23.  Counterpart  of  a  Lease  granted  by  Bradshaw  to  Daniel 
Downes  of  part  of  the  priory  lands  of  Tunbridge  in  Kent  1653 

24.  Letter  from  Bradshaw  to  a  friend  in  Cheshire  respecting 
the  government  interference  with  his  election,  &c  

25.  Do.  do.  to  Henry  Cromwell,  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  respecting  obstructions  to  the  discharge  of 
judicial  duties  in  Cheshire,  Flint,  Denbigh  and  Mont- 
gomery   

26.  Deed  of  Sale  by  Edward  Manning  of  lands  adjoining 

Bradshaw's  mansion  of  Fonthill,  Wilts   ,   1659 

27.  Address,  in  Latin,  of  certain  exiles  from  Bohemia  to 
Bradshaw  


ON  THE   FLOEA   OF  PKESTON  AND  THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD. 


Part  IH.* 
By  Mr.   Charles  Josejph  Ashjield. 
Bead  1st  May,  1863. 


Hijypuris  vulgaris.  Linn. — Ditch  near  Lytliam  Lighthouse. 
Lemna  j^olyrhiza,  Linn. — Canal  at  Preston,  plentiful. 
Crocus  vernus,  Willd. — Abundant  in  a  field  at  the  hack  of 

Leyland  Church. 
Bipsacus  Fullonum,  Linn. — One  or  two  specimens  of  this 

plant  have  come  up,  and  flourished  for  a  few  years  past, 

in  the  garden  at  the  hack  of  the  Red  Lion  Inn,  near 

Walton- le-D ale  Church. 
Parietaria  officinalis,  Linn. — At  Dinckley  Hall,  near  Rih- 

chester. 

Potaniogeton  rufescens,  Schrad. — Pit  by  Pope  Lane. 
  crispus,  Linn.  —  Pit  by  the  River  Lostock, 

between  Croston  Railway  Station  and  Bank  Bridge. 

  ]perfoliatus,  Linn. — At  Bank  Bridge. 

Myosotis  versicolor,  Lehm. — Fields,  Rufford,  plentiful. 
Echium  vulgare,  Linn. — Top  of  Clitheroe  Castle  tower,  a 

single  plant,  1860. 
Primula  farinosa,  Linn. — Pendle  Hill,  by  the  side  of  a 

stream  near  Pendleton  Hall,  in  abundance  ;  Railway  side 

between  Clitheroe  and  Whalley. 
Convolvulus  senium.  Linn. — The  rose  or  pink  coloured  variety 

of  this  plant  grows  in  a  hedge  between  Freckleton  and 

the  Ribble,  in  considerable  quantities. 
Claytonia  jperfoliata,  Donn. — Naturalized  in  the  grounds 

belonging  to  the  Inn  at  Whittle  Springs,  near  Chorley. 


•  See  vol.  X,  p.  143.    Vol.  xii,  p.  127. 
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Verbascum  Thajjsus^  Linn. — By  the  road  side  from  Samles- 

bury  Church  to  the  Lower  Hall,  a  single  specimen,  1860. 
Chetiopodium  Bonus  Henricus,  Linn.  —  Between  Dinckley 

Hall  and  the  Ribble,  plentiful. 
Myrrhis  odorata,  Scop.^ — Ribble  bank,  near  Darwen  mouth, 

18G1  ;  bank  between  the  tram-road  and  Walton  Hall. 
Sium  angustifolimrij  Linn. — Ditch  near  Lytham,  by  Eibble 

bank,  abundant. 
Sium  inundatum,  Wigg. — Pit  on  the  east  side  of  Ribbleton 

Moor,  abundant ;  ditches  between  Croston  Moss  and 

Bank  Bridge,  abundant. 
Sison  Amomum,  Linn. — This  plant  is  erroneously  included 

in  part  I.    I  am  not  aware  that  it  has  been  found  in  this 

district. 

CEnartthe  pimpinelloides,  Linn. — This  pLant  is  stated  in 
part  I.  to  grow  in  marshes  between  the  Naze  Point  and 
Lytham,  abundantly.  This  is  an  error,  the  plant  in 
question  is  certainly  not  CE.  pimjjinelloides,  but,  I 
believe,  on  further  investigation  will  prove  to  be  either 
CE.  peucedani folia.  Poll. — or  (E.  Lachenalii,  Gmel. — 
probably  the  latter. 

  Vhellandrium,  Lam. — Ditches,  Croston  Moss. 

Meum  athamanticum,  Jacq. — In  a  pasture  field  at  Piethorn, 
in  Butterworth,  very  abundant.  This  may  be  considered 
out  of  place  in  a  paper  treating  of  the  botany  of  Preston 
and  its  neighbourhood,  but  I  mention  it  because  I 
believe  the  exact  locality  has  not  been  named  in  any 
work  before.  Mr.  Grindon,  in  his  Flora  of  Manchester, 
mentions  the  plant  as  growing  on  Whiteley  Dean,  a 
"  moor  near  Milnrow." 

Bupleurum  rotundi folium,  Linn. — Mr.  George  Ward,  who  is 
stated  in  Part  II.  to  have  found  this  plant  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Feniscowles,  informs  me  that  he  found 
some  specimens  of  it  many  years  ago  in  a  field  between 
the  Boar's  Head,  in  Hoghton,  and  Quaker  Brook. 

Statice  reticulata.  Hook. — This  plant  is  incorrectly  included 
in  Part  II.    There  are  two  kinds  of  Statice  often  growing 
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together  on  the  marshes  by  the  Wyre,  one  much  larger 
and  more  luxuriant  than  the  other,  and  I  cannot  quite 
satisfy  myself  as  to  the  species  of  the  smaller  kind,  but 
it  is  not  reticulata.  It  may  probably  be  8.  bivernosa^ 
G.  E.  Sm. — but  it  requires  further  investigation. 
Convallaria  multiflora^  Linn. — I  saw  this  plant  growing  in 
■  a  hedge  near  Milnrow,  in  June,  1861,  although,  like  the 
Meum,  out  of  place  in  this  list,  I  mention  the  fact 
because  I  believe  the  above  habitat  has  never  been 
recorded.  The  plant  had  every  appearance  of  being 
wild.  T  was  informed  that  it  grew  in  a  wood  in  the 
same  neighbourhood  a  few  years  since,  but  is  now  lost 
there. 

  majalis,  Linn. — I  believe  this  plant  [has  been 

found  either  in  a  ravine  near  the  Heald,  Barnacre,  or  in 
a  plantation  in  Calder  Vale,  which  is  in  the  same  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Maianthemum  hifolium,  D.  C. — This  plant  (under  the  name 
of  Monophyllon,  or  One  Blade),  Gerarde  says  "  groweth 
"  in  Lancashire,  in  Dingley  Wood,  six  miles  from 
Preston,  in  Aundernesse  ;  and  in  Harwood  neere  to 
"  Blackburne  likewise."  By  Dingley  I  presume  is 
meant  Dinckley,  near  Ribchester,  which,  however,  is  ten 
or  twelve  miles  from  Preston.  The  old  botanist  is 
frequently  incorrect  in  his  distances.  I  have  not  yet  had 
an  opportunity  of  searching  for  this  plant. 

Rumex  Hydrolajoathum,  Huds.  — I  have  found  this  plant 
near  Bank  Bridge,  the  habitat  mentioned  by  Mr.  H. 
Scott,  Part  II. 

Alisma  ranunculoides,  Linn. — Pit  at  Liscoe,  near  Eawcliffe, 
very  abundant. 

Chlora  jperfoliata,  Linn.—Fields  about  Green  Lane,  Roach 

Bridge,  abundant.     A  fine  specimen  between  Ribble 

bank  and  Freckleton,  August,  1861. 
Saxifraga  tridactylites.  Linn. — Beach  at  Lytham,  between 

the  Windmill  and  the  Custom  House,  very  abundant. 
Agrostemma   Gitliago,  Linn.  —  Corn  fields  about  Croston 

Moss,  frequent. 
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Meconopsis  Camhrica,  Vig. — Lancashire  side  of  the  Hodder, 

near  Whitewell,  but  introduced. 
Trolliu^  EurojJcBUs,  Linn. — Marshy  place  near  the  Spa  Well, 

Clitheroe. 

Aquilegia  vulgaris,  Linn.— Wood  between  Sale  Weel  and 
Dinckley  Hall. 

Anemone  Pulsatilla,  Linn. — In  the  Phytologist  for  January, 
186,2,  there  is  an  article  entitled  "  Catalogue  of  plants 
*'  cultivated  by  Collinson,"  who  was  a  celebrated  botanist 
and  florist  living  at  Mill  Hill,  Hendon,  Middlesex,  about 
the  middle  of  the  last  Century.  With  reference  to  the 
A.  Fulsalilla,  the  following  note  is  extracted  from  the 
Catalogue — "  Mr.  Knowlton  found  millions  of  Pulsatillas 
"  growing  everywhere  in  the  grass,  from  a  mile  south  of 
"  Lancaster,  on  the  way  to  Little  Purton."  This  Mr. 
Knowlton,  the  Phytologist  informs  us,  was  a  zealous 
botanist  and  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Burlington.  He 
would  therefore  be  probably  acquainted  with  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Lancaster,  and  could  not  have  mistaken 
any  other  plant  for  A.  Pulsatilla.  I  never  before  heard 
of  this  fine  plant  having  been  found  in  this  county,  and 
have  not  yet  been  able  even  to  learn  the  whereabouts  of 
"  Little  Purton." 

Lamium  maculatum,  Linn. — Hedge  bank  near  Ribchester 
Bridge  ;  hedge  bank  between  Longridge  and  Ribchester 
Workhouse ;  hedge  bank  near  B amber  Bridge,  by  the 
Leyland  road,  probably  introduced  in  each  of  the  above 
localities. 

Ballota  nigra,  Linn. — Hedges  about  Rufford. 
Calamintha  Clinopodium,  Benth. — Sand  hills  at  Lytham, 
frequent. 

Thymus  Acinos,  Linn. — Mentioned  in  Part  I.  as  growing 
near  Clitheroe,  but  I  believe  incorrectly.  I  believe  the 
plant  I  took  to  be  T.  Acinos  is  only  a  variety  of 
T.  SeriJyllum,  but  the  matter  requires  further  investiga- 
tion. 

Bartsia  viscosa.  Linn. — Ditch  at  the  edge  of  the  sand  hills 
at  Lytham,  next  to  the  cultivated  ground,  plentiful. 
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Lathroea  squamaria. — In  a  wood  called  Whalley  Banks,  on 
the  bank  of  the  Oalder,  about  a  mile  from  Whalley, 
nearly  opposite  to  Moreton  Hall.  Gerarde  says  of 
this  plant  "  It  groweth  likewise  neere  Harwood,  in 
Lancashire,  a  mile  from  Whanley,  in  a  wood  called 
"  Talbot  Banke."  The  locality  indicated  by  Gerarde  is 
no  doubt  the  same  as  that  in  which  the  plant  now 
grows,  "  Whanley "  being  evidently  a  misprint  for 
Whalley,  and  no  wood  called  Talbot  Bank  being  now 
known  in  the  neighbourhood.  Mr.  George  Ward  found 
the  plant  in  Whalley  Banks  Wood,  about  35  years  since. 

Draha  verna.  Linn. — Very  abundant  on  the  beach  at  Lytham, 
between  the  Windmill  and  the  Custom  House. 

Camelina  saiivx,  Crantz. — Marsh  End,  Ashton,  on  a  piece 
of  uncultivated  ground,  1860.  No  doubt  introduced, 
but  in  what  manner  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

Teesdalia  nudicauUs,  Br. — Sandy  corn  field  between  Eufford 
and  Martin  Mere  very  abundant. 

Geranium  columhinum,  Linn. — Dry  bank  near  Bufford ;  by 
a  bye  road  to  Martin  Mere. 

  lucidum,  Linn. — Old  wall  nearly  opposite  Hoghton 

Church ;  very  abundant,  as  a  weed,  in  a  garden  at 
Withy  Trees,  B amber  Bridge. 

Malva  moschata,  Linn. — Wyre  bank,  near  the  entrance  to 
Eawcliffe  Hall. 

Corydalis  lutea,  D.  C. — Wall  at  Worston,  near  Clitheroe. 

Ervum  hirsutum,  Linn. — Banks,  Croston  Moss,  plentiful. 

Ornithopus  per^usilhis,  Linn.-— By  the  road  from  Pleasington 
Old  Hall  to  the  bridge  over  the  Darwen,  abundant. 

Hypericum  humifusum,  Linn. — Bank  by  footpath  between 
Fulwood  Barracks  and  Sion  Hill,  plentiful. 

Tragopogon  jporrifolius.  Linn. — Gerarde  says  this  plant 
"  Growes  not  wild  in  England  that  I  could  ever  see 
"  or  heare  of,  except  in  Lancashire  upon  the  banks  of 
"  the  Kiver  Calder,  neere  unto  my  Lady  Heskith's  house, 
"  two  miles  from  Whawley."  I  believe  Martholme  Hall 
is  the  house  referred  to  by  Gerarde,  but  I  cannot  say 
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whether  or  not  T.  porrifolius  is  still  to  be  found  in 
its  neighbourhood. 

Cichorkm  Intyhus,  Linn. — Near  the  Old  Hall,  Winmarleigh, 
Mr.  James  Pearson  of  Rochdale. 

Serratula  tinctoria,  Linn. — Hedge  bank  by  a  footpath  lead- 
ing from  Farington  Church  towards  Cuerden  Park,  near 
the  latter  place. 

Carduus  nutans,  Linn. — By  the  side  of  the  tram-road,  and 
in  many  other  places  about  Preston. 

Senecio  Saracenicus,  Linn. — Mr.  George  Ward  informs  me 
that  this  plant  grows  on  the  Pabble  bank,  near  Balder- 
stone  Hall,  and  in  several  other  places  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. 

Epijpactis  latifoUa,  Sw. — Sand  hills  near  Lytham. 

Carex  coespitosa,  Linn. — By  the  Canal  at  Preston  ;  marshes 

.near  Preston,  frequent. 
 fulva,  Gooden. — Pasture,  through  which  a  footpath 

passes,  between  the  road  and  Cuerdale  Wood. 
Bryonia  dioica,  Linn. — This  plant  does  not  now  grow  at 

Wild  Boar,  St.  Michaels,  as  stated  in  Part  II. 
Tamus  communis,  Linn. — Holme  Lane,  Wharles. 
Myrioj)hyllum  spicatuni,  Linn. — Canal  at  Preston;  ditches 

between  Croston  Moss  and  Bank  Bridge  ;  Canal  at  Bank 

Bridge;  Mill  Pool  at  Grimsargh  very  plentiful. 
 verticillatum,  Linn. — Ditch  at  Moss  Farm, 

Croston,  very  abundant ;   pit  by  the  Biver  Lostock, 

b'etween  Croston  Station  and  Bank  Bridge  ;  ditches 

between  Croston  Moss  and  Bank  Bridge. 
Hydrocharis  morsus  ranoe,  Linn. — Bank  Bridge. 
Grammitis    Ceterach,    Swartz.  —  Wall   at  Worston,  near 

Clitheroe,  and  on  other  walls  in  that  neighbourhood 

occasionally. 

Aspidium  Oreopteris,  Swartz. — Nab  Wood  near  Chorley. 
Botrychium  Lunaria,  Swartz.— School  Brow  in  Pleasington, 
near  Stone  Quarry. 


ON  THE  PROTECTION  OF  WOOD  AND  lEON 
SHIPS  TO  PREVENT  FOULING. 


By  N.  Mercer,  F.C.S. 

Bead   ICth  Januaey,  1862. 


It  is  always  both  interesting  and  instructive  to  refer  back  to 
the  early  history  of  any  art,  and  trace  it  through  the  various 
stages  of  its  progress ;  and  the  art  of  protecting  ships  from  the 
ravages  of  the  sea  worm  and  the  adhesion  of  marine  life  is  no 
exception  to  the  rule.  For  Liverpool  this  subject  has  a  special 
interest,  and  I  anticipate  being  able  to  show  you  that  it  is  also 
one  of  considerable  importance.  While  also  it  is  a  subject 
which  must  have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  earliest  navi- 
gators, its  importance  has  been  considerably  increased  within 
the  last  twenty  years,  in  consequence  of  the  extensive  em- 
ployment of  iron  ships,  all  the  submerged  portions  of  which 
it  is  necessary  to  prevent  from  coming  into  contact  with  sea 
water.  The  coatings  employed  for  this  purpose,  however, 
were  not,  until  lately,  at  all  successful  in  preventing  very 
extensive  fouling  and  corrosion. 

Although  the  sheathing  of  the  present  day  is  a  compara- 
tively modern  invention,  evidence  is  not  wanting  to  show  that 
attempts  were  made  at  a  very  early  period  to  protect  ships 
from  fouling  and  the  ravages  of  sea  worms. 

The  first  sheathing  used  was  probably  the  hides  of  animals 
covered  with  pitch;  but  it  is  also  on  record  that  sheet  lead 
was  employed  at  a  very  early  period.  An  old  writer*  refers  to 
the  raising  of  a  ship  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  after  having  been 
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sunk  and  neglected  for  1300  years,  when  he  observed  that  the 
pine  and  cypress  of  it  had  lasted  most  remarkably,  being 
coated  with  pitch,  sheets  of  lead  being  fastened  over  all  with 
small  copper  nails. 

The  earliest  subsequent  period  when  I  have  been  able  to 
find  any  reference  to  the  protecting  of  ships'  bottoms  is  1 625, 
when  a  patent  was  granted  to  a  Mr.  Beale  for  an  uninflam- 
mable compound  to  preserve  ships  from  barnacles,  wildfire 
&c.  The  nature  of  the  article  is  not  specified ;  for  in  those 
days  and,  indeed,  till  a  much  later  period,  patents  were  granted 
without  any  necessity  of  defining  the  nature  or  composition  of 
the  article  thus  protected.  Mr.  Beale  says  that  it  is  "  a  new 
"  invention,  by  him  lately  found  out,  by  which  ships  may  be 
"  preserved  in  fight  at  sea  from  burning  by  wildfire,  and  also 
"  how  ships  on  long  voyages  may,  without  sheathing,  be  pre- 
"  served  from  hurt  by  the  sea  worm  or  barnacle,  whereby  many 
"  ships  of  great  value  are  oftentime  utterly  destroyed."  He  also 
undertakes  to  pay  His  Majesty  forty  shillings  per  annum  for 
fourteen  years,  and  the  King,  in  return,  informs  all  his  loving 
subjects  that  no  one  else  shall  make  the  said  material,  under 
pain  of  his  heavy  indignation,  &c. ;  though  how  his  subjects 
were  to  know  when  they  were  infringing  such  a  patent  is  not 
specified. 

Forty  years  afterwards  a  patent  was  obtained  by  Sir  Philip 
Howard  and  Sir  Francis  Watson,  for  a  similar  invention  and, 
from  a  transfer  of  this  patent  having  been  made  to  a  company 
for  carrying  it  out,  we  learn  that  it  was  for  the  use  of  milled 
lead.  We  have  shown  that  this  article  was  used  at  a  much 
earlier  period,  but  it  had  probably  been  discontinued,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  great  expense  entailed  in  its  manufacture  and 
application  ;  for  that  the  cost  was  burdensome  we  gather  from 
the  fact  that  in  1 725  a  mixture  was  introduced  to  keep  the 
worms  from  eating  through  the  planks,  and  as  a  recommenda- 
tion it  is  stated  that  it  had  been  proved  in  the  ship  Magdalena, 
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bound  to  St.  Domingo,  "wliicli  ship  came  home  free  from 
"worm  holes,  although  the  said  coast  is  so  much  troubled 
"  with  worms,  that  in  twenty-four  hours  these  vermin  will  so 
"far  penetrate  into  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  as  to  make  it 
"  unserviceable  and  entirely  useless,  if  not  sheathed  with  lead, 
"  the  usual  custom  to  preserve  the  same,  the  charge  for  which 
"  is  forty  times  more,  and  not  so  durable."  What  this  com- 
position was  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn  ;  hut  later  it  was 
proposed  to  coat  ships  with  tar,  and  then  to  strew  it  with 
ground  glass.  The  operation  was  to  be  completed  by  covering 
the  whole  with  sheathing  boards  in  the  usual  v^ay,  through 
which,  says  the  sanguine  projector,  "  the  worm  may  pass,  but 
"  in  the  ground  glass  he  will,  it  is  apprehended,  meet  with  his 
ne plus  ultra!' 

But  even  at  this  time  the  value  of  copper  sheathing  was  not 
unknown,  for  Mr.  Pepys,  Secretary  to  the  Admiralty  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II,  suggested  the  great  importance  of  using 
this  metal,  and  says,  somewhat  despairingly,  "  I  wish  it  were 
"  tried  on  one  ship."  The  experiment,  however,  as  far  as  the 
navy  was  concerned,  was  delayed  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
when  it  was  tried,  although  answering  beyond  expectation, 
the  prejudice  against  innovation  was  so  strong,  that  in  Admiral 
Keppel's  fleet,  in  1788,  there  was  only  one  coppered  ship.  By 
the  end  of  the  century,  however,  its  superiority  over  every  other 
sheathing  previously  adopted  was  so  self-evident,  that  the 
whole  British  navy  was  coppered.  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
respects,  the  merchant  service  was  many  years  in  advance  of 
the  navy ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  copper  sheathing  had 
then  been  in  use  a  considerable  time. 

Efficient  though  it  was,  there  was  one  drawback,  viz. — the 
great  expense  entailed,  not  only  in  the  first  cost,  but  also  in 
the  frequent  renewal  required.  The  value  of  the  metal  alone 
on  a  120-gun  ship  was  more  than  ^2,000,  and  fresh  sheathing 
was  required  every  four  or  five  years.   Nor  was  this  all ;  there 
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was  found  to  be  very  great  difference  in  the  power  of  copper 
to  resist  the  action  of  salt  water.  The  general  belief  was  that 
sea  water  had  no  action  upon  pure  copper,  and  that  the  rapid 
decay  of  sheathing  on  certain  ships  was  owing  to  its  impurity. 
Chemical  analysis,  however,  did  not  support  such  an  opinion  ; 
for  sheathing  which  had  lasted  remarkably  well  was  found  to 
be  alloyed,  while  other  sheathing  which  was  nearly  destroyed 
in  four  years  was  found  to  be  made  of  very  pure  copper. 

In  1823  Government  determined  to  provide,  if  possible,  a 
remedy  for  the  large  expenditure  necessary  to  maintain  their 
ships  efficiently  sheathed,  and  Sir  Humphrey  Davy  was  re- 
quested to  undertake  an  investigation  into  the  cause  of  the 
rapid  decay  of  copper  sheathing,  and  the  best  means  of  pre- 
venting it.  He  made  many  experiments  and,  by  applying  his 
electro-chemical  theory  to  the  solution  of  the  question,  he 
successfully  explained  the  reasons  why  copper  was  acted  upon 
by  sea  water,  and  suggested  a  remedy  for  the  evil  complained 
of.  When  he  considered  that  copper  is  but  weakly  positive  in 
the  electro-chemical  scale,  and  that  it  can  only  be  acted  on 
when  in  a  positive  state,  it  occurred  to  him  that  by  rendering 
it  slightly  negative,  the  corroding  action  of  sea  water  would  be 
prevented.  The  plan  he  devised  was  extremely  simple,  being 
nothing  more  than  to  attach  to  different  parts  of  the  sheathing 
strips  of  iron  or  zinc,  which,  acting  as  the  positive  pole  of  a 
galvanic  arrangement,  effectually  prevented  the  corrosion  of 
the  copper. 

Practice,  however,  does  not  always  bear  out  theory,  and  the 
results  obtained  from  experiments  on  a  small  scale  are  often 
found  to  be  fallacious,  from  causes  which  are  only  noticed 
when  the  operations  are  extended.  So  it  was  with  Davy's 
experiments  ;  they  were  tried  in  a  tank  of  salt  water  and  were 
eminently  successful ;  but,  when  the  vessels  were  protected 
according  to  his  plan,  it  was  evident  to  all  on  board,  from 
their  dull  sailing,  that  the  bottoms  had  become  very  foul,  and  on 
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being  examined,  it  was  found  that  the  copper  was  completely 
covered  with  sea  weed,  shell  fish  of  various  kinds,  and  myriads 
of  small  marine  insects.  Upon  their  removal,  however,  it  was 
found,  on  weighing  the  sheets,  that  the  copper  had  suffered 
little  or  no  loss,  thus  proving  that  the  principle  of  protection 
was  true,  although  its  practical  application  had  failed,  from 
circumstances  which  could  only  he  ascertained  by  experience. 
So  serious,  however,  was  the  foulness  of  the  ships  thus  pro- 
tected, that  Government  was  obliged  to  order  the  discon- 
tinuance of  the  protectors,  and  return  to  the  old  plan,  which 
they  have  adhered  to  to  this  day.* 

Up  to  this  period  it  had  always  been  supposed  that  the 
value  of  copper  sheathing  depended  upon  the  poisonous  salts 
formed  on  its  surface  by  the  action  of  sea  water,  but  it  was 
now  seen  that  it  was  the  solution,  or  wearing  away  of  the 
metal,  which,  by  keeping  the  surface  always  smooth  and  clean, 
prevented  the  adhesion  of  foreign  matter. 

It  has  frequently  been  noticed  that  our  lightships  outside 
the  port,  when  docked  for  repairs,  are  extremely  foul,  and  this 
is  usually  attributed  to  their  being  stationary ;  but  I  believe 
that  their  extreme  foulness  arises  from  their  being  moored 
with  very  massive  cables,  which,  as  they  enter  the  ship  but 
a  few  feet  above  the  sheathing,  act  through  the  moist  wood 
like  Sir  H.  Davy's  protectors  and  prevent  the  copper  from 
dissolving. 

From  1823  to  1832  few,  if  any,  improvements  were  intro- 
duced into  the  material  used  for  ships'  sheathing,  but  in  that 
year  Mr.  Muntz  took  out  his  patent  for  an  alloy  of  copper 
and  zinc — the  yellow  metal  of  the  present  day.  This  alloy 
consists  of  any  proportions  of  the  two  metals,  between  50  per 
cent,  of  zinc,  with  50  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  37  per  cent,  of 
zinc,  with  63  per  cent,  of  copper.  The  latter  proportion  of 
copper  was  found  in  practice  to  be  the  best,  as  when  furthe 
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reduced,  not  only  were  the  sheets  difficult  to  roll,  hut  the  zinc 
was  liahle  to  he  separately  acted  on,  when  of  course  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  sheathing  was  materially  diminished. 

Yellow  metal  has  been  singularly  successful  in  superseding 
sheathing  made  of  copper  only,  as  it  not  only  costs  less  in  the 
first  instance,  hut  wears  longer  and  is  very  efficient. 

Por  many  years  yellow  metal  has  been  manufactured  by  all 
the  copper  smelters,  and  everywhere,  except  in  the  navy,  has 
superseded  the  old  copper  sheathing.  This  used  formerly  to 
lose  from  40  to  45  per  cent,  in  weight  in  two  East  India  voyages, 
while  the  yellow  metal  sheathing  loses  only  about  33  per 
cent,  under  the  same  circumstances.  It  may  fairly  be  said 
that  good  yellow  metal  has  an  advantage  over  good  copper  of 
from  15  to  20  per  cent.,  independently  of  the  difference  in 
price,  which  has  given  during  the  last  ten  years  from  15  to  20 
per  cent.  more.  The  price  is  l^d.  ^  lb.  less  than  copper,  and 
the  specific  gravity,  or  relative  weight,  7^  per  cent.  less. 

The  actual  cost  per  annum  of  sheathing  a  vessel  of  from 
400  to  500  tons,  may  be  set  down,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, at  not  less  than  £120. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
in  water  would  act  very  iujuriously  upon  yellow  metal ;  and  I 
believe  the  immediate  circumstance  which  caused  the  manufac- 
turers to  v/ithdraw  a  guarantee,  which  they  gave  during  several 
years,  was  the  rapid  corrosion  of  a  quantity  which  had  lain 
for  some  time  in  the  London  docks.  That  it  wears  away  in 
many  instances,  from  causes  over  which  they  have  little 
control,  is  undoubted.  If  it  were  owing  to  the  quality  of 
metal,  why  should  a  small  number  of  sheets,  made  from  the 
same  charge  and  rolled  under  the  same  circumstances,  be 
affected,  and  the  remainder  be  perfectly  sound  ?  Why  again 
should  the  metal  placed  on  one  ship  bo  acted  upon,  while  por- 
tions of  the  same  charge,  placed  on  other  bottoms,  are  not 
dissolved  and  worn  away  ? 
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Sometimes,  in  consequence  of  the  sheets  not  having  heen 
properly  cleaned  during  manufacture,  a  portion  of  oxide  may 
be  pressed  into  the  body  of  the  metal  and,  a  voltaic  effect 
being  produced  when  the  sheathing  is  immersed,  the  sheets 
affected  are  rendered  more  liable  to  wear.  Very  little  is  re- 
quired to  form  a  voltaic  circle  in  a  sheet  of  copper ;  in  fact 
the  slight  difference  betv/een  the  composition  of  the  nails  and 
sheets  is  sufficient,  and  tbe  plates  are  always  found  most  worn 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  t])e  nails.  At  times,  no 
doubt,  the  wear  of  the  sheathing  is  owing  to  the  ship  itself. 
A  weak  vessel,  or  one  built  with  green  timber,  especially  oak, 
wears  metal  rapidly.  In  the  first  case,  the  vessel  strains  and 
works,  wrinkles  and  breaks  the  sheathing,  and  the  action  of 
the  current  on  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  soon  cuts 
through  the  metal.  In  the  latter  case,  the  sap  from  the 
unseasoned  oak  is  a  very  powerful  acid,  and  would,  without 
doubt,  increase  the  wear  of  the  copper. 

A  few  years  since  a  new  description  of  yellow  metal  was 
introduced,  the  peculiarity  of  which  was  that  a  little  phospho- 
rus was  added  to  the  metal  during  the  process  of  melting, 
and  it  was  guaranteed  as  being  25  per  cent,  more  durable 
than  the  ordinary  sheathing  ;  but  in  this  case,  as  in  that  of 
Sir  H.  Davy's  protectors,  theory  did  not  coincide  with  expe- 
rience, which  has  shown  that  little  or  no  advantage  was  gained. 
At  the  same  time  it  must  be  observed,  that  from  some  experi- 
ments in  H.  M.  dockyards,  although  phospLorus  did  not 
increase  the  durability  of  yellow  metal,  it  had  a  decided 
protective  effect  on  pure  copper. 

There  is  an  expression  very  frequently  seen  in  advertise- 
ments of  ships  for  sale — viz.  :  that  they  are  "  coppered  and 
"  copper  fastened."  This  recommendation  is  to  distinguish 
them  from  ships  which,  although  they  may  be  coppered,  have 
their  bolts  made  of  iron,  when,  unless  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  not  merely  contact,  but  the  presence  of  any  sub- 
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stance  saturated  with  salt  water  between  the  copper  and  the 
iron,  the  holts  will  all  very  quickly  he  destroyed.  To  remedy 
this,  it  is  now  usual  to  cover  all  the  iron  portion  with  gutta 
percha  or  some  other  non-conductor,  to  prevent  any  galvanic 
action  ;  hut,  with  all  these  precautions,  the  holts  are  frequently 
found  to  have  heen  seriously  injured,  even  though  there  has 
been  no  copper  within  several  feet  of  them^ — the  moisture  of 
the  timber  being  sufficient  to  form,  a  galvanic  circuit. 

For  iron-bolted  ships,  however,  zinc  sheathing  is  in  great 
request,  as  there  is  no  action  of  any  consequence  between  the 
zinc  and  the  iron — and  a  very  durable  and  economical  sheath- 
ing zinc  is  ;  but,  unfortunately,  it  does  not  possess  the  power 
of  throwing  off  barnacles  and  sea-weed  in  an  efficient  mauner. 
Ships  sometimes  come  in  clean,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  very 
foul,  and  it  would  be  little  used  Avere  it  not  for  the  injurious 
effects  of  copper  sheathing  upon  iron  fastenings. 

When  iron  was  first  suggested  for  ship  building,  many 
objections  were  foreseen,  but  no  one  anticipated  any  difficulty 
from  their  fouling.  Eed  lead  paint  was  considered  quite  suf- 
ficient to  keep  them  clean,  but  it  was  soon  found  to  be  totally 
inadequate  for  sea  voyages,  and  within  the  last  few  years  has 
also  been  proved  to  have  a  very  injurious  action  upon  the  iron. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the  subject  by  Mr.  John 
M?Innes ;  and,  after  examining  a  large  number  of  iron  ships, 
when  docked  for  repairs,  I  found  abundant  evidence  of  the 
injurious  action  of  red  lead  upon  iron  after  prolonged  immer- 
sion in  sea  water.  The  subject  being  important  to  the  shipping 
interest,  a  detailed  report  of  the  result  of  my  observations 
appeared  in  the  City  Article  of  the  Times  of  the  12th  May, 
1859. 

On  examining  the  bottom  of  an  iron  ship  which  has  been 
coated  with  red  lead,  the  first  point  which  attracts  attention 
is  the  great  extent  to  which  the  iron  has  been  corroded, 
patches  of  rust  protruding  through  the  paint,  and  being 
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thickly  spread  over  the  unscraped  portions  of  the  bottom. 
On  a  closer  inspection,  the  red  lead  coating  is  found  to  be 
covered  with  blisters,  from  each  of  which,  on  being  opened, 
a  clear  j&uid  escapes,  leaving  exposed  on  the  surface  of  the 
iron  a  number  of  brilliantly-shining  crystals  of  metallic  lead. 
To  this  there  is  no  exception — every  blister  yielding  its  modi- 
cum of  lead  crystals  ;  and  that  they  are  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  iron  is  evident  from  the  corroded  and  pitted  appearance 
of  the  plate  beneath  every  blister  in  the  paint. 

The  novel  condition  in  which  lead  is  seen  under  these 
circumstances  is  extremely  interesting  in  a  scientific  point  of 
view.  It  affords  a  most  striking  illustration  of  the  production 
in  a  crystalline  form  of  a  metal  not  often  seen  in  that  con- 
dition, and  is  a  proof  of  the  slowness  and  regularity  of  the 
action  by  which  the  deposit  has  been  effected. 

Each  blister  is  in  fact  a  galvanic  battery  in  miniature,  and 
as,  wherever  there  is  electrical,  there  must  also  be  chemical 
action,  we  are  at  no  loss  to  account  for  the  corrosion  of  the 
iron  which  immediately  surrounds  these  innumerable  metallic 
points.  As  long  as  any  red  lead  remains,  that  can  be  brought 
within  the  influence  of  these  little  voltaic  circles,  it  will  most 
certainly  be  decomposed,  and  the  iron  not  only  acted  upon  in 
an  equivalent  ratio,  but  a  condition  is  brought  about  which 
keeps  up  a  voltaic  action  at  the  expense  of  the  iron.  The 
metallic  lead  once  formed  is  no  longer  acted  upon,  but,  as 
the  negative  pole  of  the  battery,  maintains  its  brightness  by 
the  very  destruction  of  the  iron  it  is  aiding  to  effect.  And 
the  fluid  to  which  I  referred  as  flowing  from  the  blisters  has 
a  very  close  connection  with  the  formation  of  the  lead  crystals, 
as  it  is  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron,  produced  by  the  com- 
bination of  the  chlorine  of  the  sea  water  with  the  iron  of  the 
ship ;  and,  though  we  need  not  be  surprised  at  its  presence 
under  Kuch  circumstances,  it  has  never,  that  I  am  aware  of, 
been  before  pointed Nout  that  the  "sweat,"  so  well  known  to 
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every  person  interested  in  iron  ships,  is  not,  as  is  generally- 
supposed,  salt  water,  but  a  solution  of  chloride  of  iron.  That 
this  "  sweat "  is  due,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the  use  of  red  lead 
paint  in  immediate  contact  with  iron  I  am  well  convinced ; 
and,  from  its  chemical  properties,  there  must  he  great  difficulty 
in  preventing  any  composition  with  which  a  sweating  "  ship 
is  afterwards  coated  from  beiug  thrown  off. 

Soon  after  the  first  publication  of  my  remarks  on  the 
action  of  red  lead  on  iron  in  sea  w^ater,  I  received  several 
communications  confirming  their  correctness,  and,  within  the 
last  few  months,  I  have  received  another  from  M.  Jouvin, 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  School  of  Naval  Medicine, 
Eochefort,  in  which  he  says,  "  Permit  me  to  acknowledge  the 

entire  justice  of  your  assertions  ;  there  is  not  a  word  which 

does  not  agree  entirely  with  my  proofs,  by  numerous  analyses 
"  which  I  have  made  of  the  coagulations  of  oxide  of  iron,  and 
"  of  the  liquid  in  the.  blisters,  which  I  gathered  on  two  splen- 

did  boats  of  the  Brazil  line,  the  Guienne  and  the  Beam. 
"  In  the  interior  of  the  blisters  I  have,  like  you,  sir,  found 
"  many  crystals  of  metallic  lead ;  also,  after  scraping  the 

vessels  sides,  I  passed  by  places  all  covered  with  them." 
The  question  therefore  arises — seeing  the  plans  hitherto 
adopted  have  been  inefficient,  what  is  the  best  method  of 
protecting  the  submerged  portions  of  iron  ships  ? 

We  at  once  naturally  turn  to  the  means  which  have  been 
found  so  successful  in  protecting  wooden  ships.  But  I  am 
sure  I  need  not  say  one  word  on  the  disastrous  effects  which 
would  immediately  ensue  if  a  copper  sheathed  iron  ship  were 
sent  to  sea.  Yet  an  incredible  number  of  propositions  have 
been  made,  and  patents  have  actually  been  taken  out  and 
applied  for,  to  sheathe  iron  ships  with  copper.  One  projector 
would  coat  them  by  electricity,  floating  them  in  a  dock  filled 
with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  whereby  the  iron  would 
be  covered  with  an  equable   coating  of  metallic  copper. 
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Another,  apparently  envious  of  this  great  idea,  proposes  to 
rub  the  surfaces  of  the  iron  plates  with  metallic  copper,  and 
thus,  by  means  of  friction  under  great  pressure,  to  cause  a 
surface  of  copper  to  adhere.  But,  most  surprising  of  all, 
Mr.  M9  Connell,  one  of  the  head  engineers  of  the  London  and 
North  Western  Kailway,  who  is  always  recognised  as  a  man  of 
superior  abilities,  actually  applied,  in  1852,  for  a  patent  to 
coat  iron  with  copper,  to  prevent,  to  use  his  own  w^ords, 
decay,  chemical  or  otherwise,  of  the  iron  so  protected  and 
"  covered." 

Many  other  equally  absurd  proposals  have  been  made — the 
great  idea,  after  copper,  being,  only  coat  a  ship  with  some 
water-proof  substance  which  will  keep  the  iron  from  contact 
with  the  water,  and  your  object  is  at  once  attained.  Accord- 
ingly, we  have  proposals  to  use,  as  coatings,  gutta-percha, 
india-rubber,  marine  glue,  asphalte,  and,  above  all  others, 
glass.  One  man  proposes  to  make  a  mixture  of  ground  glass, 
borax,  soda  or  other  ingredients  which,  when  fused  and 
spread  over  the  iron  sheets,  will  protect  them  w4th  a  coating 
of  glass  enamel.  If  a  waterproof  coating  would  answer 
the  purpose,  there  would  be  no  difficulty ;  or  if  simply  a 
poisonous  coating  was  wanted,  the  difficulty  would  also  be 
easily  overcome  ;  but  what  is  wanted  is  a  surface  approaching 
as  nearly  as  possible  in  its  nature  and  properties  to  the  sheath- 
ing found  so  successful  in  wooden  ships. 

The  most  common  articles  in  use  after  red  lead  are  oxide  of 
iron  and  zinc  paints,  coal  tar,  or  a  mixture  of  tallow  with 
black  lead  or  yellow  ochre.  A  composition,  manufactured  by 
Messrs.  Peacock  and  Buchan,  was  some  time  since  very  popular, 
and  is  still,  I  believe,  a  good  deal  used  in  the  South  of 
England.  It  is  a  chromate  of  zinc  paint,  but  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  in  consequence  of  its  having  little  body,  it  is 
always  usual  to  paint  the  ship  in  the  first  instance  with  red 
lead.    Coal  tar  is  a  very  objectionable  substance;  the  tar 
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acids  always  present  cannot  fail  to  attack  the  iron,  and  it  is 
also  very  questionable  whether  its  carbon  does  not  act  as  the 
negative  pole  of  a  battery,  and  produce  a  galvanic  circuit. 
The  majority  of  iron  ships  sailing  from  Liverpool  are  coated 
with  an  insoluble  soap  of  copper,  patented  by  Mr.  M^Innes, 
and  this  is,  I  believe,  the  most  successful  composition  yet 
applied.  When  immersed  in  the  water  it  presents  a  smooth 
slippery  surface,  to  which  it  is  hardly  possible  for  barnacles 
and  sea-weed  to  adhere  more  than  they  do  to  the  ordinary 
copper  sheathing  of  a  wooden  ship.  But  it  will  no  doubt  be 
urged,  how  is  it  possible  to  coat  iron  ships  with  a  copper 
compound  without  injuriously  aflPecting  the  plates  ?  In  the 
first  place,  the  hull  is  always  well  coated  with  a  non-conducting 
varnish,  so  that  the  cupreous  soap  shall  never  come  into 
direct  contact  with  the  iron  ;  and  in  the  second  place,  an 
organic  compound  of  copper  is  far  more  difficult  to  decompose 
than  an  ordinary  salt,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  sulphate  of 
copper,  and,  until  the  copper  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state, 
no  injurious  action  can  take  place.  I  have  examined  a  num- 
ber of  ships  coated  with  this  composition,  but  have  never 
been  able  to  detect  any  deposits  of  metallic  copper,  and  I 
believe  it  approaches  nearer  to  perfection  than  any  composition 
yet  introduced. 

In  the  Gornhill  Magazine  for  this  month,  in  an  article  on 
our  iron  steamers,  there  is  a  remark  made  by  the  writer  on 
the  draw^backs  to  the  use  of  iron  for  ships  having  to  go  long 
voyages.  He  says,  "  The  fouling  of  the  submerged  portion 
''is  the  great  difficulty  to  overcome — but  that  is  no  real  diffi- 
"  culty.  We  have  but  to  deal  with  the  bottoms  of  iron  ships 
"  as  we  have  already  dealt  with  their  sides,  and  coat  them  with 
"  a  suitable  resisting  material.  ^'Ve  have  had  to  apply  iron 
"  to  their  sides  to  keep  out  shell  and  shot ;  let  us  similarly 
"  apply  wood  to  their  bottoms,  and  coat  it  with  copper  or 
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"  mixed  metal,  to  keep  it  clean,  just  as  we  coat  the  bottoms  of 
"  wooden  ships.  We  really  hope  that  henceforth  we  shall 
"  hear  no  more  of  the  unfitness  of  iron  ships  for  foreign 
"  service  on  this  ground,  seeing  that  they  can  be  made  fit  by 
*'  such  a  ready  process  as  we  have  pointed  out."* 

Now  the  writer  of  this  article  is  evidently  in  total  ignorance 
of  the  effect  of  bringing  metallic  copper  within  several  feet  of 
iron,  unless  there  is  a  perfectly  non-conducting  substance 
intervening ;  and  in  this  lies  the  difficulty.  No  amount  of 
wood  planking  will  prevent  moisture  from  getting  between 
the  sheathing  and  iron  of  the  ship  ;  indeed  I  was  struck  by  a 
paragraph  in  the  Times  the  other  day,  bearing  upon  this  point. 
It  was  remarked  that  a  difiiculty  in  the  use  of  armour  plates 
had  presented  itself,  which  it  appeared  almost  impossible  to 
overcome,  viz. — to  attach  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  prevent 
water  from  penetrating  between  them  and  the  hull  of  the  ship. 
The  most  successful  attempt  to  apply  copper  sheathing  to  iron 
ships  has  been  patented  by  Mr.  Daft,  and  consists  in  firmly 
attaching  to  the  copper,  sheets  of  vulcanized  india-rubber,  a 
perfect  non-conductor  ;  but  here  again  arises  a  difficulty  which 
has  yet  to  be  overcome.  How  can  these  sheets  be  attached  to 
the  hull  without  the  use  of  metal  bolts  and  fastenings,  and 
at  the  same  time  prevent  moisture  from  permeating  between 
the  joinings  ?  Mr.  Muntz  has,  I  believe,  taken  up  the  patent, 
but  it  is  totally  inoperative,  for  want  of  a  method  of  perfect 
insulation  and  attachment. 

Taking  all  circumstances  into  consideration,  I  do  not  think 
inventors  are  looking  in  the  right  direction,  when  they  endea- 
vour to  discover  some  method  of  successfully  sheathing  iron 
with  copper.  Supposing  all  the  mechanical  and  chemical 
difficulties  to  be  overcome,  there  still  remains  the  important 


*  Cornhill  Magazine,  No.  24,  p.  719. 
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question  of  expense.  Shipowners  would  soon  see,  that  if  iron 
ships  were  first  to  be  covered  with  wood  or  india-rubber,  and 
then  sheathed  with  copper,  they  might  as  well  build  wooden 
ships  at  once,  for  all  the  advantages  of  iron  would  be 
neutralized. 

The  question  is  still  engaging  my  attention,  and  perhaps  at 
some  future  period  I  may  have  another  communication  to 
make  to  the  Society  on  the  subject. 


THE  HUMAN  EACE  :  ITS  OEIGIN,  HISTORY  AND 
EARLIEST  EORMS  OF  CIVILISATION. 

By  John  'Newton,  M.E.C.S. 

(Bead  6th  March,  18G2.) 

Christianity,  in  its  all -embracing  sympathies,  Las  given  a 
new  idea  to  our  age.  The  favoured  nations  of  old,  whose 
written  records  remain  to  our  time — the  Jew,  the  Greek,  the 
Roman — looked  upon  the  swarming  races  of  men  around  them 
as  outer  barbarians  with  whom  they  had  nothing  in  common, 
and  for  whose  manners,  arts  and  ancient  story  they  cared 
little.  Again,  the  art  of  writing,  without  which  anything  like 
history  becomes  almost  an  impossibility,  appears  to  have  been 
comparatively  a  modern  invention,  the  knowledge  of  which 
was  long  confined  to  certain  races  only.  And  thus  it  has 
happened  that  the  great  story  of  humanity,  the  History  of 
Human  Civilisation  in  its  broadest  sense,  remains  to  be 
written ;  some  few  lines  of  light,  growing  fainter  and  fainter 
as  they  recede  towards  the  more  distant  ages,  serving  but  to 
render  the  surrounding  darkness  more  apparent. 

There  are  two  ways,  however,  in  which  something  may  be 
done  towards  reconstructing  those  early  unhistoric  chapters  of 
man's  history.  First,  we  may  study  all  the  existing  conditions 
of  so-called  savage  life,  which  will  furnish  us  with  innumerable 
grades  of  social  development.  The  materials  are  abundant 
enough,  though  they  have  never  yet  been  carefully  collected 
and  arranged  to  illustrate  this  great  subject.  For,  when  we 
look  abroad  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  and  examine  the  con- 
dition of  our  fellow-men,  we  find  them  occupying  every  grade 
between  our  own  advanced  culture  and  the  lowest  possible 
form  of  humanity  that  appears  just  capable  of  holding  on  to 
life,  snatching  a  miserable  subsistence  from  the  spontaneous 
bounties  of  nature.    But^  to  make  any  use  of  this  grand  field 
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for  observation,  we  must  take  for  granted  that  all  mankind 
sprang  from  one  common  stock.  Luttrell  "  could  not  bear  the 
"  sight  of  monkeys  because  they  reminded  him  of  poor  relations/' 
And,  in  looking  at  the  miserable  aborigines  of  New  Holland 
or  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  we  are  conscious  of  the  great  gulf  that 
separates  us,  and  feel  very  little  inclined  to  shake  hands  across 
it  and  acknowledge  in  one  of  them  a  man  and  a  brother. 
Accordingly,  we  have  had  many  a  theory  pat  forth  to  account 
for  the  difference.  Lord  Monboddo  thought  that  our  first 
parents  must  have  been  a  species  of  very  superior  apes — a 
shade  above  the  gorilla  perhaps — that,  after  long  lapse  of  ages 
and  progressive  development,  they  lost  their  tails,  then  got  to 
walk  always  erect  and  afterwards  changed  their  hideous  chatter 
for  human  speech.  He  considered  the  wretched  aborigines 
as  arrested  in  their  development.  Darwin  has  more  lately 
improved  on  this  development  theory,  and  would  trace  the 
origin  of  man  still  further  backwarks,  perhaps  to  some 
primaeval  fungus.  Professor  Huxley  also  appears  to  be 
enamoured  of  the  monkey  hypothesis ;  and,  in  a  lecture  deli- 
vered lately  at  the  London  Koyal  Institution,  told  his  audience, 
with  much  complacency,  "  that  the  difference  between  the 
capacity  of  the  skull  in  the  highest,  as  contrasted  with  the 
"  lowest  races  of  men,  is  greater  than  between  the  lowest  man 
"  and  the  highest  ape."  All  this  is  but  scientific  trifling. 
Distinct  Species  are  not  transmutable  though  Eaces  may  be. 
The  highest  ape  will  never  develop  itself  into  a  lower  man, 
and  the  Gorilla  will  never  lecture  on  Mr,  Spurgeon.  By 
species,  naturalists  mean  an  assemblage  of  individuals,  more  or 
less  resembling  one  another,  which  may  have  descended  from 
a  single  primitive  pair,  by  an  uninterrupted  succession  of 
families.  Such  species  are  unchangeable.  They  have  never 
varied  since  the  beginning,  and  there  can  be  no  transition  from 
one  species  to  another.  Now,  of  course,  we  may  have  many 
slight  differences  amongst  members  of  the  same  species.  Theso 
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constitute  varieties.    And  these  differences,  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  constitute  race.     The  formation 
of  races  seems  to  depend  mainly  on  the  varying  condi- 
tions of  existence  in  which  individuals  of  the  same  species 
may  he  placed ;  as  these  vary  infinitely  so  they  necessitate 
varieties  in  the  species  ;  for  if  individual  forms  were  incapable 
of  bending  to  the  changing  circumstances  by  which  they  are 
surrounded  to  such  an  extent  as  to  form  Varieties,  they  would 
die  out,  and  the  species  would  cease  to  exist.    Now  the  human 
species  has  pre-eminently  this  capability  of  infinite  adaptation. 
The  Jews  long  settled  in  Malabar  have  become  nearly  black, 
and  their  hair  is  woolly ;  in  Arabia,  they  are  olive-tinted;  in 
England,  white.    We,  in  Liverpool,  have  excellent  opportu- 
nities for  observing  the  effect  of  climate  and  other  altered 
conditions  of  existence  on  the  individual.   The  friend  who  left 
us  for  the  United  States  but  ten  or  twelve  years  ago,  returns  an 
altered  man.    We  fail  to  recognise  him.    Voice,  frame,  style 
of  hair,  all  are  altered,  and  approximate  to  the  well-known 
Yankee  "  type.    This  striking  illustration  has  not  escaped 
M.  de  Quatrefages,  who,  in  his  excellent  work,     Unite  de 
"  I'Espece  Humaine,"  describes  the  Anglo-Saxon  as  passing 
into  the  Indian  type  in  the  United  States.    "  Already,"  he 
says,  "  in  the  second  generation,  these  traits  of  the  Indian 
"  type  are  visible,  which  cause  him  to  resemble  the  Iroquois 
"  and  the  Cherokee  Indians.   The  skin  becomes  dry  as  leather, 
"  loses  its  warm  tint,  and  the  rosy  colour  of  the  cheeks,  which 
"  in  the  man  is  replaced  by  a  lemon-yellow,  and  in  the  woman 
"  by  a  faded  pallor.    The  head  becomes  pointed,  and  covered 
"  with  long,  sleek,  dark-coloured  hair,  the  neck  elongates,  there 
"  is  a  great  development  of  the  cheek-bones  and  muscles  of  the 
"jaws,  which  become  massive ;  the  eyes  are  dark,  deeply  set, 
"  the  glance  is  piercing  and  savage.    The  arm-bones  become 
"  greatly  elongated,  the  fingers  long,  and  the  nails  pointed  ;  so 
"  that  a  special  form  of  glove  is  manufactured  for  the  Yankee 
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"  market.  The  figure  of  the  woman  approximates  more  to 
*'  that  of  the  man.  It  is  less  feminine,  and  the  hips  are  nar- 
"  row.  We  have  softened  down  some  of  the  harsher  features 
"in  this  description."  (?)  Doubtless,  De  Quatrefages  will 
consider  the  present  fratricidal  war  in  which  our  American 
cousins  are  engaged,  as  a  still  further  proof  of  approximation 
to  the  Indian  type  ! 

Again,  as  proofs  of  the  oneness  of  the  human  species,  it  is 
well  known  that  marriages  among  its  varied  races — however 
unlike — are  fruitful,  and  produce  a  fruitful  cross  race.  Once 
more,  if  we  take  a  child  of  even  the  most  degraded  races  from 
his  surroundings,  and  bring  him  within  the  circle  of  our  own 
civilisation,  he  will  soon  learn  our  language,  attain  to  ideas  of 
religion  and  acquire  some  smattering  of  our  arts.    Also,  many 
races  of  men,  isolated  by  geographical  or  other  causes  from 
the  rest  of  the  world,  have,  through  long  periods  of  time, 
worked  out  for  themselves  special  forms  of  civilization,  as  the 
modern  Chinese  and  the  ancient  Mexicans.    Yet  these  always 
resemble,  in  very  many  points,  other  national  forms  of  culture ; 
as  though  the  human  element,  the  one  blood,  ran  through  all. 
Our  little  girls  who  delight  in  their  dolls,  find,  on  looking  into 
the  cases  at  Mayer's  museum,  that  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the 
Eoman,  and  the  Egyptian  children  liked  their  dolls,  too  ;  our 
ladies,  that  women  in  all  ages  and  climes  have,  like  themselves, 
delighted  in  personal  adornment ;  and  our  men,  that  a  com- 
mon type  may  be  seen  amoug  the  earliest  weapons  of  all 
nations,  whether  of  flint,  bronze  or  iron — whether  gathered 
from  some  ancient  Indian  grave  in  North  America,  a  British 
barrow  or  a  Scandinavian  tumulus  on  the  steppes  of  Tartary. 
These  few  hints  might  be  expanded  and  multiplied  greatly ; 
but  enough,  perhaps,  has  been  said  to  shew  that  human  know- 
ledge has,  so  far,  rather  confirmed  the  saying  of  the  apostle — 
"  God  hath  made  of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell 
"  on  all  the  face  of  the  earth." 
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If,  then,  the  human  race  all  sprang  from  one  common  stock,  j 

where  was  its  starting  point  ?    Man,  without  arms  or  arts,  j 

must  have  been  the  most  helpless  of  animals,  since  he  alone  is  ! 

thrust  naked  into  the  world,  unprovided  with  one  single  \ 

weapon  of  defence.    His  first  home,  then,  must  have  been  j 

some  sunny  clime  near  the  tropics, — where  bleak  winter  is  I 

unknown — where  the  trees  are  never  without  leaves  or  fruit —  | 

where  shelter  and  clothing,  storehouse  and  barn,  would  be  '\ 

little  needed — where  the  earth   yielded  abundant  increase  i 

without  tillage,  and  where  the  sheep  and  the  goat  offered  ] 

themselves  as  passive  subjects  for  man.    Such,  then,  must  j 

have  been  the  cradle-ground  of  the  human  race  ;  until — their  I 

faculties  strengthened  by  exercise  and  their  experience  of  i 
natural  things  enlarged — they  were  fitted  to  go  forth  into  new 
climes  and  strange  regions,  to  commence  the  colonization  of 

the  world.    To  this  conclusion,  indeed,  the  whole  stream  of  \ 

ancient  history  and  tradition  tends ;  whilst  the  recent  study  | 

of  comparative  grammar  and  antiquities  has  furnished  over-  \ 

whelming  proofs  that  in  central  Asia,  by  the  banks  of  the  | 

Euphrates  or  of  the  Indus,  the  earliest  forms  of  civilisation,  i 
of  language  and  the  arts  took  their  rise. 

But  how  did  man  shape  himself  to  his  lot  ?    Did  he  grasp  i 

at  once  the  station  for  which  he  was  destined,  or  did  he  attain  ; 

to  it  by  slow  and  painful  .endeavour  ?   I  think  we  may  realize  ] 

the  earher  stages  through  which  man  must  have  passed,  j 

by  studying  the  varied  phases  of  so-called  savage  life ;  that  [ 

which  was  but  a  temporary  condition  of  some  races  continuing  j 

longer  permanent  with  others.    Antiquaries,  following  Lucre-  ! 

tins,*  have  usually  spoken  of  a  stone  age  as  being  the  most  | 

primitive ;  but  the  fashioning  of  stones  and  flints  to  form  a  j 
hundred  useful  tools  and  weapons — as  hatchets^  v/edges,  pikes, 

*  "  Arma  Antiqua,  manus,  ungues,  dentesque,  fuerunt, 
Et  lapides,  et  item  sylvarum  fragmina  rami, 

Posterius  ferri  vis  est,  serisque  reperta ;  1 
Et  prior  aeris  erat  quam  ferri  cognitus  usus." 

Lucretius,  Lib.  v.,  1382.  I 
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arrow-heads,  hammers,  fishing- hooks — demands  much  dex- 
terity, and  bespeaks  a  certain  advanced  cultivation.  If  we  turn 
to  our  earlier  voyagers,  as  Dampier,  Cook  and  Bougainville, 
we  shall  find  half-a-dozen  grades  below  this.  Captain  Cook, 
describing  the  aborigines  of  Van  Diemen's  Land  in  1771, 
says,  the  natives  whom  he  saw  were  quite  unclad,  except  with 
a  piece  of  Kangaroo  skin,  just  as  stripped  from  the  animal, 
which,  if  scanty,  they  hung  on  that  side  their  bodies  towards 
which  the  wind  blew.  Their  only  weapon  was  a  hard,  straight 
stick,  sharpened  at  the  end ;  their  only  cutting  instrument,  a 
shell.  Their  houses  were  holes  in  the  ground,  covered  with 
sticks,  or  in  hollow  trees;  their  principal  food  small  birds  and 
shell-fish,  heaps  of  shells  being  found  about  their  rude  hovels. 
Hatchets  and  knives  they  received  as  presents,  yet  without 
manifesting  the  least  appearance  of  satisfaction.  Even  bread, 
and  large  fish  caught  in  their  ovm  bays,  they  rejected  as 
unknown.  Yet  even  these  wretched  beings  showed  some  traits 
of  culture,  for  they  understood  the  art  of  procuring  fire  by  the 
rubbing  of  dry  sticks.  But  at  New  Zealand  he  found  a  far 
higher  civilisation.  The  natives  were  most  prepossessing  in 
person ;  they  were  expert  at  barter,  and  understood  at  once 
the  value  of  the  iron  knives,  fishhooks  and  hatchets  ofi'ered 
them.  They  were  skilful  fishermen,  and  made  capital  nets^ 
They  formed  settlements  under  chiefs,  each  village  surrounded 
by  a  stout  palisade,  the  houses  having  conical  roofs,  well 
wattled  to  keep  out  wind  and  rain.  They  had  hatchets  and 
clubs  formed  of  a  very  hard  stone,  elaborately  polished  ;  they 
built  boats  which  they  painted,  and  carved  figures  on  the 
prows  ;  their  richer  dresses  were  made  by  weaving,  and 
displayed  various  patterns  ;  they  were  hunters,  swineherds  and 
fishermen,  but  they  did  not  cultivate  the  soil.  Their  tools, 
he  says,  cost  them  enormous  labour  to  make,  as  they  were 
formed  by  rubbing  or  striking  one  stone  upon  another. 

Other  races  of  men  have  been  described,  whose  habits  seem 
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to  reveal  to  us  tlie  first  steps  in  the  working  of  metals ;  they 
take  some  simple  and  obvious  ore,  and  reduce  it  by  a  smelting 
process  so  rude  that  it  has  evidently  been  entirely  of  native 
growth.  Thus,  the  tribes  in  equatorial  Africa,  whom  Du 
Chaillu*  and  Captain  Burtonf  saw  working  in  iron,  were  unac- 
quainted with  the  hammer,  but  used  a  stone,  pestle  fashion, 
beaten  upon  another  stone  for  anvil. 

Thus,  then,  among  those  backward,  yet  picturesque  races, 
who  still  linger  on  the  skirts  of  our  advanced  civilization,  may 
we  gather  contemporary  materials  for  studying  the  sucessive 
phases, of  our  unhistoric  past;  that  which  is  yet  an  existing 
condition  of  one  race  having  passed  into  the  region  of  anti- 
quities with  another. 

But  has  that  unwritten  past  left  no  trace  for  us  ?  We 
shall  proceed  to  show  that  it  has — that  the  earth  beneath 
our  feet  contains  many  a  layer  of  curious  relics — successive 
records  of  ages  which  have  left  no  other  memorial. 

We  begin  with  the  researches  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  a 
gentleman  of  fortune,  residing  at  Abbeville,  in  Normandy, 
who  has  laboured  more  abundantly  than  any  other  enquirer 
in  this  new  field.  Dwelling  in  a  district  peculiarly  rich  in 
antiquities,  he  has  for  many  years  made  numerous  explorations 
to  unfold  its  archseology,  and  zealously  taken  advantage  of 
all  excavations  made  for  building  or  other  purposes.  He 
gives  a  very  interesting  accounts  of  the  successive  layers  of 
pottery  found  at  various  depths  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Amiens  and  Abbeville.  First  he  met  with  potteries — con- 
temporary or  nearly  so — in  the  recent  soil ;  in  a  second  layer, 
old  glass  and  fragments  of  mediaeval  art ;  but  even  this,  he 
says,  had  an  appearance  of  having  been  recently  disturbed. 
The  third  layer,  amongst  many  other  remains,  contained  black 
unburnt  bricks,  thicker  than  the  usual  Eoman  brick,  and 

*  Explorations  and  Adventures  in  Equatorial  Africa.  1861,  p.  91. 

+  The  Lake  Regions  of  Central  Africa,  1860.    Vol.  2,  p.  312. 

I  In  Ms  "  Antiquites  Celtiques  et  Antediluviennes."  Palris  &  Abbeville,  1847-9. 
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various  kinds  of  pottery,  Frankish,  Gaulo-Eoman  and  Koman, 
differing  greatly  as  to  the  progress  they  represent  in  the 
Ceramic  Art.  In  the  fourth  layer  a  different  kind  of  pottery 
prevails,  evidently  burnt  and  made  at  the  wheel  and  having 
often  some  elegance  of  form.  This  he  calls  Gaulish,  and 
considers  to  have  been  deposited  before  the  Eoman  occupation. 
The  fifth  layer  contained  potteries  so  different  in  their  cha- 
racter, that  he  could  not  doubt  they  were  the  work  of  numerous 
generations,  embracing  a  long  series  of  ages.  The  sixth 
layer  contains  potteries  differing  considerably  amongst  them- 
selves, but  all  evidently  made  by  hand  without  the  wheel. 
Some,  the  best  preserved,  appear  to  have  been  baked  in  the 
fire,  but  the  most  primitive  forms  are  only  sun-dried,  and 
fragments  of  such  were  found  even  at  depths  of  from  24  to  28 
feet  below  the  surface  !  But  traces  of  man  were  found  even 
lower  than  this.  M.  de  Perthes  gives  (op.  cit.  p.  234),  a 
section  of  the  gravel  pits  at  Menchecourt,  near  Abbeville. 
Sixteen  distinct  layers  were  cut  through  before  reaching  the 
chalk,  all  except  the  highest  showing  no  marks  of  recent 
disturbance.  He  names  them  as  follows. — 1.  Black  vegetable 
soil.  2.  Lower  vegetable  soil  mixed  with  clay.  3.  Brown 
clay.  4.  Upper  bed  of  flints,  broken  and  mixed  with  marl  and 
chalk.  6.  Ferruginous  loam.  6.  Marly  clay,  mixed  with 
broken  flints,  often  five  feet  in  thickness.  7.  Marly  sand, 
containing  bones  of  animals ;  this  bed  in  some  sections  was 
fifteen  feet  in  thickness.  8.  Beds  of  mixed  chalk,  flint  and 
gravel.  9.  White  loam.  10.  Beds  of  yellow  sand,  containing 
broken  shells,  marine  and  fresh  water.  11  to  14,  Loam  and 
ochreous  sand  in  seams.  15.  Beds  of  grey  and  white  sand, 
mixed  with  shells  and  the  bones  of  extinct  mammalia,  a  layer 
of  from  six  to  ten  feet  thick.  16.  Broken  flints  and  gravel,  over- 
lying the  chalk.  In  the  8th  and  16th  of  these  layers,  at  depths 
of  fourteen  and  thirty  feet,  the  workmen  met  with  flints  rudely 
fashioned  by  chipping  into  forms  resembling  wedges,  spear 
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heads,  hatchets  and  knives !  They  were  from  3  J  to  9  inches 
in  length,  and  the  oldest  deposited  were  water-worn  and  crusted 
with  a  white  deposit  of  chalk,  like  the  other  stones  amidst  which 
they  lay.  Yet  in  spite  of  their  rude  form  and  aspect,  no  one 
who  has  seen  them  can  douht  that  they  are  as  clearly  works 
of  human  art  as  a  Sheffield  whittle.  (PI.  II,  figs.  1  and  2.) 
The  flint  implements  in  the  lowest  strata  are  usually  referable 
to  three  simple  types  only,  such  as  could  be  obtained  by  a 
few  adroit  cleavages  from  the  unworked  boulders  amidst 
which  they  lie.  Mr.  Evans*  actually  succeeded  in  reproducing 
similar  forms,  by  using  a  rounded  stone  mounted  as  a  hammer, 
and  striking  off  successive  flakes  by  sharp  blows,  from  the 
flint  stone  to  be  fashioned. 

The  bed  of  drift,  amidst  which  they  are  found,  is  one  of 
those  superficial  layers  of  gravel  or  sand  spread  out  by  the 
driving  action  of  water  over  much  older  rocks,  as  the  chalk. 
Though  a  late  deposit  in  geological  time,  yet  it  is  found,  as 
in  the  gravel  pits  at  Menchecourt,  to  contain  remains  of 
numerous  animals,  which  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  have 
ceased  to  exist  long  before  the  human  period.  Thus,  mingled 
with  these  worked  flints,  were  found  bones  of  the  Mammoth 
(an  extinct  gigantic  elephant),  the  cave  lion,  an  extinct 
species  of  rhinoceros,  a  remarkable  deer  of  very  large  size, 
having  horns  of  enormous  spread,  a  very  gigantic  species  of 
bear,  now  extinct,  and  a  hyena,  compared  with  which  the  largest 
existing  species  is  not  worthy  to  be  named.  These  mammali- 
ferous  beds  of  sand,  loam  and  gravel  extend  over  a  consider- 
able tract  of  country  on  the  slopes  of  the  valley  of  the 
Somme,  and  are  worked  in  several  localities  as  gravel  pits,  for 
brick-clay  and  for  the  repair  of  the  roads.  The  beds  which 
have  been  reached  incline  from  a  level  of  90  feet  to  one  of  20 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  river  Somme.  By  a  most  fortunate 
coincidence  the  same  soil,  which  contains  in  its  lowest  depths 

*  On  tlie  occurrence  of  Flint  Implements  in  undisturbed  beds  of  gravel,  sand 
and  clay.  Archaeologia,  part  II,  1860. 
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these  early  traces  of  the  human  race,  contains  also  some  of 
the  most  perfect  remains  of  the  earliest  historic  period  of 
civilization  in  France.  For  the  gravel  pits  at  St.  Acheul, 
near  Amiens,  which  have  yielded  vast  numbers  of  these  rude 
worked  flints,  are  situate  on  the  site  of  the  vast  graveyard 
to  the  great  Gaulic  city  of  Samarobriva,  celebrated  by  Caesar 
and  Cicero.  Eoman  Sarcophagi,  containing  coins  of  the  4th 
and  5th  centuries  have  been  found.  But  this  great  Necropolis 
contains  graves  much  older  even  than  these,  as  well  as  others 
of  more  modern  date,  for  it  continued  to  be  used  through  the 
Merovingian  and  Carlovingian  periods.  These  mixed  graves 
can  be  seen  in  the  cuttings  for  the  sand  pits,  but  they  only 
extend  through  the  upper  6  feet  of  the  soil.  And  far  below 
these,  through  undisturbed  beds  of  clay,  sand  and  loam,  at  a 
depth  of  from  18  to  20  feet  from  the  surface,  lies  the  bed  of  gravel, 
amidst  which  the  remains  of  extinct  mammalia  and  the  flint 
hatchets  are  found  !    As  Mr.  Evans  well  puts  it:  "under  any 

circumstances,  this  great  fact  remains  indisputable,  that  at 
"Amiens,  land  which  is  now  160  feet  above  the  sea,  and  90 
"  feet  above  the  Somme,  has  since  the  existence  of  man  been 
"  submerged  under  fresh  water ;  and  an  aqueous  deposit,  from 
"  20  to  30  feet  in  thickness,  a  large  part  of  which  must  have 
"  subsided  from  tranquil  water,  has  been  formed  upon  it.  And 
"  this  too  has  taken  place  in  a  country  the  level  of  which  is 
"  now  stationary,  and  the  face  of  which  has  been  but  little 
"  altered  since  the  days  when  the  Gauls  and  the  Komans  con- 
"  structed  their  sepulchres  in  the  soil  overlying  the  drift  which 
"  contains  these  relics  of  a  far  earlier  race  of  men." 

These  startling  discoveries  were,  however,  long  ago  antici- 
pated in  England ;  precisely  similar  large  worked  flints  having 
been  found  associated  with  huge  bones  of  extinct  animals  : 
1st.,  in  deep  excavations  near  Gray's  Inn  lane,  London,  more 
than  a  century  ago,  and  2nd,  at  Hoxne,  in  Suffolk,  about 
1797.    It  is  curious  to  turn  to  an  old  volume,  (XIII)  of  the 
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Archseologia,  and  find  Mr.  Frere's  short  yet  graphic  account, 
illustrated  with  excellent  engravings,  of  this  remarkable  dis- 
covery. Messrs.  Prestwich  and  Evans  visited  the  brickfield, 
where  basketfuls  of  these  rude  weapons  were  found  in  Mr. 
Frere's  time,  at  12  feet  below  the  surface  in  the  gravelly 
stratum  underlying  brick  earth.  They  found  it  still  occa- 
sionally worked,  and  that  "  fighting  stones,"  as  the  workmen 
call  them,  are  met  with,  associated  with  huge  fossil  bones  and 
shells.  The  flint  weapons  selected  by  Mr.  Frere  still  remain 
on  the  shelves  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  and  are  so  like 
those  from  the  valley  of  the  Somme  that  they  might  be 
supposed  to  have  been  made  by  the  same  hand. 

Those  singular  caverns,  occasionally  discovered  in  different 
parts  of  Europe,  containing  remains  of  the  same  gigantic  ex- 
tinct animals,  have  been  frequently  found  also  to  contain  rude 
articles  of  human  workmanship,  flint  knives,  bits  of  rude 
pottery  and  charcoal.  In  the  bone-caves  at  Engis,  near 
Liege,  human  bones  were  found  mingled  with  those  of  the 
cave-bear,  the  mammoth  and  the  fossil  horse,  in  the  same 
drift  deposit  forming  the  floor  of  the  cavern.  Mr.  Leonard 
Horner,  in  his  address  to  the  Geological  Society  for  1861, 
announces  another  similar  discovery. 

Such,  then,  are  the  earliest  traces  of  man  yet  discovered. 
Of  that  later  era,  when  (perhaps  after  multiplied  centuries  of 
almost  unprogressive  existence)  he  had  slowly  learned  to 
fashion  numerous  and  very  varied  instruments  out  of  flints 
and  stones,  bone  and  pottery,  to  give  polished  surfaces  and  a 
smooth  edge  to  his  tools,  abundant  evidences  remain  in  every 
corner  of  our  land.  These  are  also  found  much  nearer  the 
surface.  In  our  own  neighbourhood,  a  beautifully  polished 
hatchet,  with  part  of  the  handle  still  attached,  (PI.  II,  fig.  3) 
also  a  huge  hammer-head  of  a  softer  stone,  perforated  to  admit 
the  handle,  were  found  in  the  bog  at  Tranmere  Pool,  and  are  now 
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in  Mayer's  museum.*  The  numerous  specimens  of  wonderfully 
elaborate  flint  instruments  from  the  same  museum,  represented 
in  Plate  III,  were  obtained  froma  very  remarkable  locality — 
Danby  Moor.  The  moor  lands  of  North  Yorkshire  are  full  of 
remains  of  the  later  stone  period.  Shut  in  for  many  ages  by 
vast  forests,  bogs  and  morasses,  they  have  preserved  the  relics 
of  a  primitive  age  in  a  wonderful  manner,  and  groups  of  little 
villages  may  still  be  traced  by  their  ruins.  The  separate  abodes 
appear  to  have  consisted  of  a  hole  in  the  ground,  lined  and 
paved  with  unhewn  stones  ;  they  were,  doubtless,  thatched  over 
with  poles  from  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  finished  with 
rushes  and  sods.  Marks  of  fire  are  always  found  on  the  floors. 
Kude  fortifications  once  surrounded  by  ditches,  tumuli  and 
stones  of  memorial,  abound  in  this  district,  in  which  are 
frequently  picked  up  flint  spear  and  arrow  heads,  most  deli- 
cately wrought;  stone  hammers  and  hatchets,  beads  of  jet,  and 
pottery  of  the  ruder  type.  Other  articles,  such  as  fish-hooks, 
knives  and  even  small  saws,  curiously  wrought  out  of  flint, 
are  continually  turned  up  by  the  plough  and  the  spade.  Also, 
vast  numbers  of  flat,  circular  stones,  about  the  size  of  a  crown 
piece,  chipped  to  a  rough  edge,  which  must  have  made  formid- 
able missiles  when  thrown  from  a  sling  or  a  cleft-stick.  Indeed, 
so  numerous  and  varied  are  the  remains,  that  we  might  to  some 
extent  reconstruct  the  daily  life  of  a  simple  people,  to  whom 
the  art  of  writing  and  the  use  of  metals  were  still  unknown  ; 
but  who  were  expert  at  fishing  and  the  chase,  and  had  planted 
their  simple  dwellings  where  wild  fowl  abounded  and  fish  were 
plentiful. 

Still  more  striking  and  instructive  revelations  of  "  Life  in 
"  the  Stone  Ages"  have  come  to  light  in  Switzerland.  Herodotus 

*  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith  informs  me  that  he  has  picked  up  occasionally  flint 
arrow-heads,  usually  broken,  and  flat  sling-stones  worked  to  an  edge,  on  the  shore 
at  Leasowe,  near  the  submarine  forest;  also  on.  the  Hoylake  shore,  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Dee,  and  at  Great  Meols  :  and  a  flint  spear-bead  on  the  lesser 
Hilbre  Island.  Worked  flints  might  doubtless  be  met  with  in  numerous  localities, 
especially  by  the  banks  of  rivers,  but  they  have  hitherto  been  overlooked. 
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described,  2,300  years  ago,  how  the  Poeonians,  dwelling  in 
Thrace,  constructed  fishing  villages  on  Lake  Prasias,  upon 
platforms,  supported  by  tall  piles  in  the  midst  of  the  waters. 
Thus  they  could  follow  their  calling  safe  from  enemies  or  the 
ravages  of  wild  beasts.  It  had  long  been  known  that  remains 
of  such  existed  beneath  the  lakes  of  Switzerland ;  but  they 
had  attracted  little  attention  until,  in  1853  and  1854,  seasons 
of  extraordinary  dryness  occurred.  The  waters  sank  a  foot 
lower  than  the  lowest  level  yet  recorded.  Much  land  was 
reclaimed  from  the  lakes,  the  enclosures  being  filled  up  by  soil 
obtained  by  dredging.  In  this  way,  vast  remains  of  these  pile- 
villages,  with  numerous  relics  of  their  inhabitants,  were  brought 
to  light.  Thus,  26  such  village  sites  were  traced  in  the  Lake 
of  Neufchatel,  and  24  in  the  Lake  of  Geneva.  As  to  the  relics, 
24,000  objects  were  found  in  one  single  locality,  scattered 
through  the  mud,  around  the  stakes  or  close  to  them.  The 
lake-villages  differ  greatly  in  antiquity,  as  determined  by  the 
length  of  the  stakes,  still  remaining  more  or  less  perfect  above 
the  mud.  The  older  were  inhabited  by  a  race  entirely  ignorant 
of  metals.  In  eastern  Switzerland,  the  villages  as  yet  discovered 
have  yielded  no  traces  of  metal  tools  among  their  abundant 
relics ;  amid  their  ruins  were  found  stone  axes,  hammers  and 
chisels  with  handles  of  horn,  rude  implements  for  crushing 
corn,  a  great  variety  of  coarse  pottery,  implements  of  bone, 
lance  and  arrow-heads,  knives,  needles  and  saws,  all  made  of 
flint,  though  flint  is  not  found  in  Switzerland.  The  saws  were 
carefully  cemented  into  wooden  handles.  Amber  and  coral 
beads  were  also  found,  which  show  that  even  these  primitive 
races  were  visited  by  traders  from  the  Mediterranean.  From 
the  size  of  the  weapons  and  their  handles,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  these  men  of  the  stone  age  were  of  diminutive  stature.* 

*  The  natives  of  the  Andaman  islands  (who  seem  to  belong  to  a  race  hitherto 
undescribed)  are  said,  though  well-proportioned,  to  average  scarcely  5  feet  in 
height,  and  a  similarly  diminutive  race  may  have  overspread  Switzerland.  How- 
ever, many  of  the  earliest  flint  weapons  yet  found  ("at  Amiens  and  elsewhere)  as 
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Their  dwellings,  which  were  constructed  of  wattles,  coated  over 
with  clay,  bear  marks  of  having  been  destroyed  by  fire ;  and 
there  are  many  other  reasons  for  concluding  that  they  were 
exterminated  by  another  race,  who  used  bronze  weapons.  This 
race  also  erected  some  lake  dwellings,  and  took  possession  of 
others.  In  them  are  found  bronze  swords  and  axes,  with  a 
great  abundance  of  articles  of  personal  adornment,  as  brooches, 
hair-pins,  chains,  rings  and  buttons,  showing  an  advanced 
culture.  This  Bronze  age  appears  to  have  been  of  long 
duration,  as  shewn  by  the  great  thickness  of  strata  of  relics 
they  left  behind,  and  the  very  various  ages  of  their  settlements. 
They  also,  in  their  turn,  were  overthrown,  and  nearly  exter- 
minated by  a  race  wielding  swords  and  spears  of  iron.  Out 
of  70  or  80  villages,  occupied  by  the  bronze  race,  11  only 
contain  traces,  and  these  but  slight,  of  the  Iron  age.  The  new 
conquerors  seem  to  have  despised  and  left  to  ruin  the  "  pfahl- 
"  ban  ten."  Now,  these  men  of  iron  were  probably  the  Helvetii, 
a  Celtic  race,  whose  numerous  and  warlike  colonies  possessed 
the  land  when  first  invaded  by  Julius  Caesar,  so  that  at  length 
we  approach  historic  times  and  peoples.  Innumerable  other 
facts  of  great  interest  as  to  the  occupations,  habits,  dress  and 
pastimes  of  the  pre-historic  races  who  dwelt  for  unnumbered 
ages  in  these  lake  villages,  are  detailed  by  Troyon  *  and 
Keller,  f 

The  animal  remains — the  refuse  of  their  meals — which  were 
found  in  great  abundance,  though  comprising  a  most  exten- 
sive fauna,  reveal  but  few  birds  or  beasts  whose  race  is  quite 
extinct  in  our  day. 

The  modes  of  sepulture  were  various.  In  the  stone  age 
their  dead  were  deposited  in  stone  cells,  made  of  five  or  six 

well  as  the  perforated  stone  hammers  of  a  much  later  age,  so  often  met  with  in 
Yorkshire  and  Cornwall,  could  only  have  been  wielded  by  men  of  full  average 
size  and  strength.    Every  ancient  race  must  have  had  its  "  Stone  Age." 

*  Habitations  Lacustres  de  la  Suisse,  par  F.  Troyon.  1800. 

t  Die  Keltisehen  Pfahlbauten,  1854-58-60,  von  Dr.  Keller.  See  also  "  Gentle- 
man's Magazine,"  1860. 
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large  slabs,  into  which  the  bodies  were  packed,  doubled  up, 
face  and  knees  together,  the  arms  crossed  on  the  breast.  The 
earliest  British  tombs  yet  discovered  are  of  this  kind.  In  the 
bronze  era,  the  body  was  buried,  as  with  us,  extended,  often 
accompanied  with  ornaments  or  weapons.  With  the  advent  of 
the  iron  age,  first  appears  the  custom  of  burning  the  body, 
and  depositing  the  ashes  beneath  a  tumulus  or  mound.  And 
with  this  race,  also,  appear  the  first  distinct  proofs  of  savage 
rites  and  human  sacrifices.  Within  a  tumulus  near  Lausanne 
the  skeletons  of  four  young  women,  probably  the  victims  in 
some  bloody  heathen  rite,  were  found  together  in  distorted 
attitudes,  along  with  fragments  of  broken  ornaments. 

The  crannoges,  or  small  stockaded  islands,  remains  of  50 
or  60  of  which  have  been  discovered,  chiefly  in  the  small  lakes 
of  the  north  of  Ireland,*  may  be  classed  with  the  Swiss 
"  Pfahlbauten  ;"  but  appear  to  have  had  their  origin  in  a  much 
later  age.  Stone  and  bronze  objects  are  rare — those  of  iron 
and  bone  abundant.  Ancient  canoes,  hollowed  out  of  a  single 
tree,  have  been  met  with  near  them.  These  structures  belong 
to  historic  times  and,  in  the  Irish  annals  of  the  middle  ages, 
down  to  the  16th  century,  are  many  accounts  of  onslaughts 
by  one  native  chief  on  the  "  crannoge  "  of  another. 

M.  Troyon  has  attempted  to  fix  the  time  when  one  of  the 
Swiss  Lake  villages  was  abandoned  through  the  recession  of 
the  waters,  the  alluvial  deposit  having  continuously  accumu- 
lated until  the  ruins  have  become  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the 
alluvium  of  the  valley,  at  a  distance  too  of  5500  feet  from  the 
present  lake  of  Neufchatel.  His  data,  which  appear  very 
plausible,  give  a  period  of  3300  years  as  having  elapsed  since 
the  date  of  the  abandonment.  But  the  animals  and  plants 
discovered  are  such  as  still  exist  in  Europe.     What  then 

*  Some  glimpse  of  a  ruined  crannoge  may  have  given  rise  to  Moore's  lines  :— • 
"  On  Lough  Neagh's  banks,  as  the  fisherman  strays, 

When  the  clear  cold  moon's  declining, 
He  sees  the  round  towers  of  other  days 

In  the  wave  beneath  him  shining."  .  ,  .  . . 
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must  have  been  the  interval  of  time  which  has  elapsed  since 
the  first  rude  worked  flints  were  deposited  beside  the  bones  of 
tbe  es^tinct  monsters  of  the  Pleistocene  geological  period  ? 
We  must  be  fain,  however,  to  wait  for  further  lights  on  this 
surpassingly  interesting  subject. 

Professor  Worsaae  of  Copenhagen  has  pointed  out  that  all 
the  lines  of  migration  seem  to  come  from  the  East  into 
Europe,  following  the  course  of  the  great  rivers  and  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean.  We  have  seen  primitive  forms  of 
civilization  early  planted  in  Normandy,  later  still  on  the 
opposite  coast  of  England  (Suffolk,  Middlesex),  whilst  no 
remains  of  the  earliest  kind  have  yet  been  discovered  in 
Ireland.  Surely  a  rich  harvest  of  discovery  waits  to  be 
gathered  in  the  East !  which  seems  to  have  been  the  birth 
place  of  all  early  improvement  and  change,  either  in  the  arts 
or  religion.  The  tide  has  at  length  turned,  and  the  West 
gives  back  with  interest  the  rich  gifts  of  the  East. 

To  recapitulate : — I  have  briefly  glanced  at  the  many  reasons 
that  exist  for  believing  in  the  unity  of  the  human  species ; 
that  it  had  one  starting  point,  not  many.  Taking  this,  then, 
for  granted,  we  see  in  the  varied  existing  states  of  mankind, 
so  many  illustrations  of  conditions  through  which  the  human 
species  has  passed,  in  its  progress  onward  to  the  most 
advanced  culture  and  power  yet  attained.  We  have  seen 
abundant  reasons  for  concluding  that  the  first  beginnings 
must  have  been  small  indeed.  Of  that  earliest  stage  in  man's 
history,  when  he  was  fain  to  be  content  with  undressed  skins 
for  clothing,  shells,  sticks,  and  unwrought  stones  for  his  tools 
and  weapons,  though  we  may  see  its  caricature  in  some 
degraded  races,  yet  we  cannot  expect  to  find  its  trace  in  the 
region  of  antiquities.  The  first  distinct  glimpse  yet  obtained 
reveals  to  us  men  who  were  contemporaries  of  the  Mammoth, 
and  other  huge  extinct  animals  of  the  tertiary  age,  striving 
precariously  to  maintain  their  ground  against  such  terrible  foes, 
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with  rude  weapons  fashioned  out  of  large  flint  stones,  and 
from  stag's  horns.  The  earliest  races  appear  to  have  been 
exclusively  hunters  and  fishermen.  They  dwelt  by  the  sea, 
by  rivers  and  lakes;  destitute  of  agriculture,  and  the  arts 
that  spring  up  amidst  rest  and  peace.  Then  we  find  a  long 
gap  in  our  records  as  we  turn  over  many  feet  of  stratified  soil 
and  alluvial  deposits,  that  lie  between  the  earliest  and  latest 
flint  implements  ;  which  seem  to  tell  of  long  periods  of  time, 
during  which  man  used  flints  and  stones  to  make  his  most 
valued  tools,  unknowing  of  the  treasures  that  lay  beneath 
his  feet.  But  when  we  come  upon  his  traces  once  more,  we- 
find  abundant  proofs  of  advancement.  The  tools  have  become 
more  elaborate,  the  forms  and  materials  far  more  varied.  We 
begin  also  to  find  distinct  and  abundant  remains  of  his  dwell" 
ings,  his  modes  of  sepulture  and  his  arts.  At  length  other 
actors  appear  on  the  scene,  strangers  from  far  off  regions 
representatives  of  much  higher  forms  of  civilization.  These 
possessed  the  art  of  working  in  metals.  Eirst,  a  race  or  races 
who  had  tools  of  bronze,  a  metallic  alloy  which  is  hard,  yet 
easily  melted  and  cast  into  shape.  Another  and  much  later 
era  is  marked  by  the  advent  of  a  race  who  possessed  wea- 
pons of  iron — a  metal  far  more  useful,  but  also  much  more 
difficult  to  work.*  These  earliest  men  of  iron  have  left  to 
us  abundant  remains  of  their  greatness  and  culture.  For 
coins,  as  well  as  chariots,  armour  and  sv/ords,  glass  and  metal 
ornaments  and  various  pottery,  have  been  found  on  the  site 
of  a  great  unrecorded  battle  near  Berne.  They  possessed  the 
use  of  letters,  yet  have  transmitted  no  literature  or  history. 
These  in  their  turn  passed  away  (as  a  distinct  race)  before  a 
still  higher  form  of  civilization,  just  as  the  ancient  Mexicans 
before  the  Spanish  invaders,  or  as  the  Maories  of  New  Zealand 
are  disappearing  before  our  Anglo-saxon  race. 

*  But  250  years  ago,  Sir  Hugh  Myddletou  was  obliged  to  be  content  witb 
wooden  pipes  for  supplying  to  London  the  New  Kiver  Water  !  the  art  of 
making  large  castings  in  iron  being  then  unknown. 
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What  ages  upon  ages  of  slow  progress  do  these  things 
reveal  to  us,  all  unrecorded  in  history  or  in  the  traditions  of 
mankind !  Who  knows  hut  that  a  great  future  of  discovery 
may  yet  he  hefore  us,  uplifting  the  veil  from  a  long  forgotten 
past,  and  enabling  us  to  write,  at  least  in  outhne,  many  a  lost 
chapter  in  the  history  of  the  human  race  ?  Throughout  those 
long  ages  of  the  past,  the  art  of  writing  had  yet  to  he  dis- 
covered, with  all  its  wondrous  results.  Men  dwelt  in  thinly 
peopled  lands,  and  nations  dwelt  apart.  Thus  the  knowledge 
and  iugenuity  acquired  hy  one  was  lost  to  the  many. 

But  the  age  of  great  cities  is  an  age  of  united  effort  and 
rapid  progress.  We  travel  with  ever  accelerating  velocity 
towards  an  unseen  goal.  Nor  must  the  influences  of  Chris- 
tianity he  forgotten,  ever  tending  to  soften  national  enmities, 
and  unite  the  weakest  to  the  strongest  as  sharers  in  one 
common  hope.  It  has  been  the  fashion  with  many  to  look 
upon  Universal  History  as  a  record  of  change — of  flux  and 
reflux — without  real  progression.  Others  have  seen  in  it  but 
one  mournful  sequence  of  degeneracy  and  decay,  physical  as 
well  as  moral.  The  startling  discoveries  at  which  we  have 
glanced  lend  no  support  to  such  gloomy  theorists.  They  tell 
only  of  incessant  progress,  however  slow  it  may  have  been  in 
the  earher  stages;  and  we  have  passed  for  ever  out  of  the 
shadow  of  those  times  into  a  fuller  day.  Our  rehgion  itself 
cannot  be  grafted  on  barbarism.  Whatever  may  be  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  the  human  race,  God's  hand  will  not  drag  us 
downwards,  and  we  may  safely  adopt  the  more  hopeful  creed 
of  our  poet  Laureate  : — 

Yet  I  doubt  not  through  the  ages  one  increasing  purpose  runs, 
And  the  thoughts  of  men  are  widened  with  the  process  of  tlie  suns. 


ABSTRACT   OF  THE   PEINCIPAL  MINES  OF 
THE   BURNLEY  COAL  FIELD. 

Bij  Joseph  Whitaker,  M.G.S.,  and  T.  T.  WilJdnson,  F.R.A.S. 

(Eead  20th  March,  1862.) 

In  a  paper  prepared  for,  and  read  before,  the  British  Asso- 
ciation, Mr.  Whitaker  and  myself  entered  pretty  fully  into 
detail  respecting  the  Burnley  Coal  Field.  We  have  since 
thought  that  the  following  abstract  (with  extensive  additions) 
of  its  principal  features,  might  not  be  unworthy  of  the  notice 
of  this  Society.  On  examining  the  whole  of  the  strata  lying 
between  the  surface  and  the  limestone,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
coal  measures  range  themselves  into  three  natural  divisions  ; 
each  series  being  separated  from  the  next  by  a  thick  mass  of 
strata  almost,  if  not  entirely,  devoid  of  coal.  We  shall  adhere 
to  this  natural  division  in  what  follows. 

Burnley  Upper  Series. 
At  a  distance  of  about  30  feet  from  the  surface,  we  have — 
I.  The  Dogholes  Mine,  6  feet  thick,  strata  21  feet.  II.  The 
Kershaw  Mine,  8  feet  thick,  strata  81  feet.  HI.  The  Shelly 
Bed,  ^  feet  thick,  strata  19  feet.  IV.  The  Old  Five 
Feet  Mine,  or  Main  Coal,  6  feet  thick,  strata  33  feet.  V.  The 
Higher  Yard  Mine,  3  feet  thick,  strata  1 62  feet.  VI.  The 
Lower  Yard  Mine,  3  feet  thick,  strata  75  feet.  VII.  The 
Low  Bottom  Mine,  4  feet  thick,  strata  2 1  feet.  VIII.  The 
Cannel  Mine,  2j  feet  thick,  strata  22  feet.  IX.  The  Full- 
edge  Thin  Mine,  2f  feet  thick,  strata  66  feet.  X.  The  Byng 
Mine,  4  feet  thick,  strata  240  feet.  These  form  the  Jirst 
natural  division,  and  may  be  appropriately  termed  the  "  Upper 
Series."  The  roof  of  No.  1  contains  Ferns  in  great  abun- 
dance, Lepidodendra,  Calamites,  Sigillaria,  Stiymaria,  &c. 
A  bed  of  Antliracosia  overlies  No.  VI,  which  is  probably 
identical  with  that  in  the  Wigan  Series.  The  roof  of  No. 
VII  contains  abundance  of  vegetable  forms,  to  which  Bpirorlis 
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Carhonarius  occasionally  adheres.  Another  band  of  An- 
thracosia  overlies  No.  VIII.  The  roof  of  No.  IX  is  exceed- 
ingly rich  in  ichthyological  remains.  Jaws,  teeth,  scales, 
and  vertebrae  of  Megalichthys,  teeth  of  Ct.enoptychim  Pecti- 
7iatus,  Hyhodus,  and  C.  Apiciales ;  and  rays  of  Gyracanthus, 
Pleur acanthus,  &c.  A  curious  attenuated  bivalve  (unnamed) 
is  also  found  here.  The  "'byng"  portion  of  No.  X  con- 
tains Trigonocarpi  in  abundance,  as  also  Lejpidostrohi  and 
Anthracosia. 

The  Arley,  or  Habergham  Series. 

Omitting  several  minor  seams,  we  have  here : — XL  The 
China  Mine,  2  feet  thick,  strata  99  feet.  XII.  The  Dandy 
Mine,  3'  feet  thick,  strata  141  feet.  XIII.  The  Habergham, 
or  Arley  Mine,  4  feet  thick,  strata  about  675  feet.  These 
form  the  Habergham  Series,  and  give  about  9  feet  of  coal 
to  445  feet  of  strata.  From  the  "  bone  bed,"  in  the  black 
shale  roof  of  No.  XIII,  fine  specimens  of  remains  of  Mega- 
lichthys, Rhizodus,  Diplodus,  &c.,  have  been  obtained.  The 
depth  of  strata  below  this  mine,  almost  devoid  of  coal,  forms 
the  second  natural  division  of  the  Burnley  field. 

The  Gannister,  or  Spa  Clough  Series. 

Again,  omitting  several  minor  seams,  many  of  which  may 
be  seen  in  the  fine  section  in  Dulesgate,  near  Todmorden,  we 
l^ave  :— XIV.  The  Foot  Mine,  1  foot  thick,  strata  about  21 
feet.  XV.  The  Spa  Clough  Top  Mine,  2j  feet  thick,  strata 
140  feet.  XVI.  The  Spa  Clough  Bottom  Mine,  or  Bullion 
Mine,  4  feet  thick,  strata  about  320  feet.  This  forms  the 
tJdrd  natural  division  ;  and,  probably,  in  the  above  must  be 
included  :— XVIT  The  Salts  Mine,  and  XVIII.  The  Spanish 
Juice  Mine,  which  were  identified  during  the  Manchester 
Geological  Society's  recent  visit  to  Gawthorpe  Hall  {Trans. 
Man.  Geol.  Soc,  vol.  2,  p.  50),  and  are  those  so  named  in 
Mr.  Binney's  general  section  {ibid,  vol.  1,  p.  77)  ;  but  their 
position  in  this  locality  is,  perhaps,  not  yet  accurately  known. 
The  roof  of  No.  XV  contains  rays  of  Gyracanthus,  teeth  of 
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Bhizodus,  Megalichthys,  HoloptycJiius,  &c.  That  of  No.  XVI 
is  very  rich  in  fossil  remains.  Specimens  of  the  genera 
Bucciiium  Pyramis,  Catillus,  Bellerojphon,  &c.,  are  found  in 
abundance,  as  are  also  Bectens^  Goniatites,  and  Orthoceratttes. 
The  usual  coal  plants  abound. 

The  Grit  Series. 

This  series  naturally  forms  itself  into  three  subdivisions — 
the  Upper,  Middle  and  Lower  Grit  Beds.  The  "  Upper 
Beds  "  consist  of  XIX.  The  Boaredge  Mine,  9  inches  thick, 
strata  about  38  feet.  XX.  The  Featheredge,  or  Sand  Mine, 
feet  thick,  strata  about  420  feet.  The  "Middle  Beds" 
comprise — XXI.  The  Brooksbottom  Top  Mine,  6  inches  thick, 
strata  6  feet.  XXII.  The  Brooksbottom  Middle  Mine,  8 
inches  thick,  strata  42  feet.  XXIII.  The  Brooksbottom 
Bottom  Mine,  1^  feet  thick,  strata  about  320  feet.  The  above 
distances  and  thicknesses  of  beds,  &c.,  are  taken  from  Mr. 
Binney's  general  section ;  but  they  must  not  be  considered  as 
uniform  throughout  the  locality.  The  whole  of  the  mines, 
however,  exist  in  tlie  Burnley  Field,  as  also  the  following 
from  the  same  section.  The  "  Lovfer  Beds  "  are,  XXIV.  The 
Thin  Grit  Mine,  4  inches  thick,  strata  about  45  feet.  XXV. 
The  Thick  Grit  Mine,  8  inches  thick,  strata  about  400  feet. 
The  last  tv/o  seams,  with  some  others,  are  to  be  seen  at  Gaux- 
holme,  near  Todmorden  ;  and  also  in  various  places  near 
Newchurch,  in  Pendle.  A  bed  of  shale  occupies  a  middle 
position  between  the  Upper  and  Lower  Grits,  and  contains 
specimens  of  Vhragnioceras,  Goniatites,  Aviculo-pectens, 
Posidonia,  and  Orthoceratites. 

The  Yoredale  Eocks  succeed  the  Millstone  Grits,  and 
average  in  depth,  between  Pendle  and  Clitheroe,  at  least  900 
feet.  These  are  succeeded  by  the  Carboniferous  Limestone 
strata  which  pass  into  the  Old  Eed  Sandstone  and  Devonian 
rocks,  as  noticed  by  Mr.  Hull  in  his  excellent  work  on  "  The 
"  Coal  Fields  of  Great  Britain."  Various  faults  traverse  this 
Coal  Field  in  the  direction  of  N.  W.  by  S.  E.    One  of  these 
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throws  up  the  Arley,  or  Hahergham  Mine,  to  very  near  the 
top  of  Hambleton,  a  vertical  height  of  over  300  yards.  This 
coal  again  occurs,  near  Thorney  Bank  Farm,  at  a  lower  level 
of  over  40  yards  ;  whilst  at  Hahergham  itself  its  depth  below 
the  surface  is  at  least  200  yards.  A  throw  of  about  100  yards 
in  vertical  height  brings  the  same  mine,  atFulledge,  to  within 
240  yards  of  the  surface,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
Upper  Series ;  and  this  has  been  taken  advantage  of  by  Mr. 
George  Wild,  the  well-informed  manager  of  these  collieries, 
who,  by  driving  a  drift  from  one  of  the  Upper  Mines,  has  won 
the  Arley  Coal  by  a  vertical  shaft  of  only  40  yards  in  depth. 
A  vein  of  lead  ore  of  fair  quality  occurs  amongst  the  strata 
above  Hambleton  Quarry ;  it  occurs  again  near  Thieveley 
Farm,  in  Cliviger ;  and,  agaiu,  on  the  hill  side,  near  Cross 
Stones,  Todmorden.  Its  direction  is  consequently  nearly 
N.W.  by  S.E.  There  are  many  good  natural  sections  of 
the  strata  in  different  localities ;  the  one  at  Heysand  Ford, 
near  Burnley,  gives  two  of  the  Mines  in  the  upper  series,  and 
also  an  accompanying  bed  of  Anthracosia,  &c.  In  an  arti- 
ficial section  at  Hahergham  Quarry,  the  sandstone  rock  is 
covered  by  a  layer  of  shale,  almost  wholly  composed  of 
Calamites,  Leindodendra,  &c.,  and  above  this  are  about  20 
feet  of  dense  blue  clay,  containing  boulders  of  grit,  waterworn 
masses  of  encrinital  limestone,  portions  of  cannel  much  water- 
worn,  coal,  &c. ;  the  debris  of  strata  which  have  been  long 
exposed  to  a  powerful  denuding  action.  From  the  presence  of 
the  rounded  masses  of  encrinital  limestone,  &c.,  it  may  be 
inferred  that  the  currents  in  the  old  seas  set  from  N.  E.  towards 
the  S.  W.,  or  from  Craven  towards  the  estuary  of  the  Kibble- 
To  these  and  glacial  action  may  be  attributed  all  the  denuda- 
tions evident  in  the  district ;  and,  when  standing  on  the  crest 
of  Hambleton,  and  looking  down  the  valley  of  the  Calder,  and 
up  that  of  the  Hodder,  it  is  not  difficult  to  trace,  at  least 
in  imagination,  the  terraces  which  have  successively  formed  the 
margins  of  these  ancient  seas. 


ON 

A  RECENT  CASE  IN  THE  COUET  OF  PROBATE. 


By  David  Buxton,  F.R.S.L., 

Principal  of  tlie  Liverpool  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
(Read  13th  Decembee,  1861.) 


In  the  Spring  of  tlie  present  year  an  entirely  new  question 
arose  in  one  of  the  High  Courts  of  English  Judicature.  On 
the  2nd  of  May,  18G1,  in  the  Court  of  Prohate  at  Westminster, 
before  Sir  Cresswell  Cresswell  and  a  Special  Jury,  the  case  of 

Wilton  V.  came  on  for  hearing.    Mr.  Bovill,  Q.C.,  M.P., 

and  other  counsel  were  for  the  plaintiff :  Mr.  Sergeant  Pigott, 
M.P.,  and  other  learned  gentlemen  appeared  for  the  defendant. 
Mr.  G.  P.  Wilton,  as  surviving  executor  under  the  will  of  the 
late  Miss  Jane  Poole  of  Ludlow,  had  applied  for  probate  of 
the  will ;  this  was  opposed  by  the  defendant,  and  hence  the 
triaL  Defendant  objected,  to  the  will  which  was  propounded, 
that  the  Testatrix,  her  sister,  was  not  of  testamentary  capa- 
city, and  that  therefore  the  will  was  invalid.  The  facts  were 
these.  Miss  Poole  was  born  deaf  and  dumb  and,  at  the  age 
of  sixty  years,  became  blind  also.  In  1852,  nine  years  after- 
wards, she  made  her  will,  and  the  novel  question  which  the 
court  had  now  to  try  was,  whether  a  person  deaf  and  dumb 
from  her  birth,  and  blind  for  nearly  ten  years,  was  capable, 
in  the  seventieth  year  of  her  age,  of  understanding  her  own 
affairs,  and  competent  to  make  a  will. 

Concerning  the  mental  competency  of  the  blind  there  is  no 
question.  Communications  viva  voce  are  as  common  to  them 
as  to  ourselves,*    With  respect  to  the  deaf  and  dumb,  who, 

*  The  present  King  of  Hanover  (cousin  to  Her  Majesty)  is  the  most  con- 
spicuous living  instance  of  one  who  is  blind  being  able  to  take  his  part  in  the 
business  of  life  with  comparatively  little  difficulty. 
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in  the  absence  of  hearing,  are  to  he  addressed  through  the  j 

eye,  the  law  requires  certain  proofs  of  ability  to  understand,  j 
and  to  beuhderstood  by,  those  who  are  versed  in  their  peculiar 

modes  of  communication.    This,  however,  is  common  to  all  j 

legal  proceedings  in  which  they  may  be  concerned — e.g.,  as  j 

witnesses  or  accused — and  is  not  peculiar  to  the  question  of  j 

competency  to  make  a  will.    As  a  class  they  are  not  under  ) 

any  disability  :  but  circumstances  may  raise  the  question  as  j 

to  the  mental  capacity  of  a7?y  individual  raute  as  of  any  other  \ 
person,  and  this  question  of  fact  can  only  be  settled  by  an 
enquiry  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  would  be  resorted  to 
in  any  other  case.    But  when  we  come  to  regard  the  position 
of  one  v/ho  is  blind,  as  well  as  deaf  and  dumb, — who  having 

had  to  depend  solely  upon  the  eye  as  a  substitute  for  the  ear,  ^ 

is  bereft  of  sight  as  well  as  hearing,  the  case  then  assumes  an  * 

exceptional  character — happily  most  exceptional — and  on  the  \ 

first  consideration  of  the  matter  perhaps  the  question  of  com-  | 

petency  may  seem  decided,  or  rather  put  aside  altogether,  by  ' 

the  enormous  difficulty,  or  as  some  may  think,  impossibility,  ] 

of  holding  adequate  .communication  with  a  mind  imprisoned  i 

in  the  darkness  and  the  silence  of  such  a  fearful  solitude.*  j 

We  use  the  terms  "blind"  and  "deaf  and  dumb"  very  i 

familiarly — so  familiarly,  that  when  we  recognise  the  condition  I 

they  describe,  we  never  pause  to  consider  the  characteristics  | 

which  belong  to  it.    The  deaf  person,  being  deprived  of  hear-  ; 

ing,  relies  upon  the  sight :  the  blind,  without  the  function  of  | 

the  eye,  relies  upon  the  hearing.    But  when  these  two  afflic-  \ 

tions  meet  in  the  same  person,  the  sufferer  has  not  merely  one  i 

*  The  reader  will  here  be  reminded  of  Mr.  Dickens's  description  of  Laura  i 

Bridgman,  in  his  American  Notes.    "  The  thought  occurred  to  me  as  I  sat  down.  ' 

"  in  another  room,  before  a  girl,  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb,  destitute  of  smell,  and  \ 

"  nearly  so  of  taste  :  before  a  fair  young  creature  with  every  human  faculty,  and  i 

"  hope,  and  power  of  goodness,  and  affection,  inclosed  within  her  delicate  frame,  1 

"  and  but  one  outward  sense — the  sense  of  touch.  There  she  was  before  me ;  buUt  ^ 

"  lip,  as  it  were,  in  a  marble  cell,  impervious  to  any  ray  of  light,  or  particle  of  i 

"  sound  ;  with  her  poor  white  hand  peeping  through  a  chink  in  the  wall,  beckoning  ] 
"  to  some  good  man  for  help,  that  an  immortal  soul  might  be  awakened." 
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loss  added  to  another,  but  he  is  deprived  of  that  very  alter- 
native sense  which  in  ordinary  cases  is  the  resource  and 
compensation  of  the  other.  And  it  is  impossible  fully  to 
understand  and  to  realize  the  condition  we  have  now  to 
consider,  unless  we  compare  it  with  our  own.  In  this  very 
matter  of  bequeathing  property,  (1)  some  persons  make  their 
own  wills.  Now  Miss  Poole  could  not  do  that,  because  she 
was  blind  and  could  not  see  a  written  character.  (2)  Others 
give  directions  as  to  their  will ;  but  she  could  not  do  that, 
because  she  was  dumb.  Or,  (3)  they  answer  questions  put  to 
them  to  ascertain  their  wishes ;  yet  this,  too,  was  denied  to 
her,  for  she  was  deaf,  and  could  not  hear  a  question  put.  And 
finally  (4)  every  testator  can  see,  and  read,  the  draft  of  the 
will  when  completed  ;  but  she  could  not  do  that  either,  for,  in 
her  blindness,  she  could  not  tell  whether  a  paper  in  her  hand 
was  written  upon  all  over,  or  was  a  perfect  blank.  It  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  a  condition  of  more  helpless  dependence 
than  this  :  and  thence  probably  arose  the  thought  that  a 
human  being,  so  dependent  upon  others,  could  not  possess 
that  independence  of  thought  and  action,  necessary  to  make 
such  a  will  as  the  law  would  hold  to  be  a  valid  instrument. 

And  now  you  see  the  difficulty.  Here  was  a  person  who 
could  not  write  her  own  wishes,  nor  read  them  when  written 
by  another,  and  who  could  neither  speak  nor  be  spoken  to. 
If  you  spoke  to  her,  she  could  not  hear ;  if  you  wrote,  she 
could  not  see ;  and  if  she  made  signs  to  you,  you  could  not 
understand  her.  This  is  the  exact  state  of  the  case.  How 
the  difficulty  was  met  and  overcome  ;  how  the  will  was  framed 
and  executed ;  how  it  was  impeached  and  tried,  and,  in  the 
end,  triumphantly  sustained,  are  the  matters  which,  in  con- 
formity with  a  suggestion  made  to  me  soon  after  the  trial, 
I  have  undertaken  now  to  detail  to  this  Society. 
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My  acquaintance  with  the  late  Miss  Jane  Poole  commenced 
in  the  month  of  January,  1852. 

Shortly  hefore  my  appointment  to  my  present  office  in  1851, 
enquiries  had  been  made  at  the  Institution  in  London  with 
which  I  was  then  connected,  to  ascertain  if  any  official  of  that 
Institution  was  capable,  and  would  be  willing,  to  hold  an  inter- 
view with  a  lady  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  so  as  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  her  competency  to  understand  the  nature  of  her 
own  property,  and  to  have  the  management  of  her  own  affairs. 
The  late  Mr.  Watson,  Principal  of  the  London  Asylum,  men- 
tioned my  name  to  the  gentleman  making  the  enquiry,  and 
recommended  me  for  the  task.  For  some  months  the  matter 
remained  in  abeyance,  but  on  a  second  application,  by  another 
friend  of  the  lady,  in  January,  1852,  he  again  referred  the 
enquirer  to  me,  though  I  had  then  left  London  and  come  to 
reside  in  Liverpool.  The  result  was  a  visit  to  Ludlow  on  the 
17th  January,  1852,  when  I  had  tv\'^o  interviews  with  the  lady, 
in  the  presence  of  gentlemen  who  became,  with  myself,  wit- 
nesses in  the  Court  of  Probate  in  May  last.  The  object  of 
that  enquiry  was  to  discover  how  far  she  knew  the  extent  of 
her  own  property  and  was  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  it, 
and,  further,  whether  she  was  willing  that  it  should  remain 
under  the  control  of  relatives  who  had  assumed  the  right  to 
manage  it  for  her,  or  whether  she  wished  it  to  be  placed  under 
her  own  control.  In  the  prosecution  of  this  enquiry  it  was 
inevitable  that  I  should  form  a  definite  and  strong  opinion  as 
to  the  mental  capacity  of  one  capable  of  answering  all  the 
questions  which  arose  in  such  an  investigation,  in  spite  of  the 
extraordinary  difficulties  caused  by  her  accumulated  afflictions. 
The  questions  proposed  were  suggested  by  Mr.  Wilton,  her 
solicitor ;  conveyed  to  her  by  myself,  and  her  answers  repeated 
aloud  by  me  :  the  whole  being  taken  down  in  writing  by 
Mr.  Wilton.  The  questions  and  answers  thus  recorded  were 
embodied  in  an  affidavit,  which  set  forth  the  particulars  of  her 


age,  early  life  and  education,  personal  knowledge  of  the 
parties  connected  with  her  property,  and  her  feelings  towards 
them,  and  the  exact  expression  of  her  wishes  with  respect  to 
the  management  of  a  sum  of  £7000  left  her  by  a  deceased 
relative,  and  of  other  moneys  to  which  she  was  previously 
entitled.  To  this  was  added  my  own  opinion  as  to  her  mental 
capacity,  with  the  grounds  upon  which  that  opinion  was  based. 
In  due  course,  the  Court  of  Chancery  v^as  moved  to  withdraw 
from  the  relatives  of  Miss  Poole  the  charge  of  her  property, 
and  to  vest  it  in  herself.  On  this,  the  solicitor  of  her  relatives 
applied  to  me  to  visit  her  again,  on  their  behalf.  I  at  once 
declined  to  do  so.  The  final  result  of  the  application  was  to 
establish  beyond  a  doubt  that  Miss  Poole's  mental  capacity 
was  adeq^uate  for  directing  the  management  of  her  own  affairs  : 
and  under  the  direction  of  the  court,  the  £7000  involved  in 
the  enquiry  were  re-invested,  the  whole  income  arising  there- 
from being  made  payable  to  trustees  chosen  by  Miss  Poole 
herself,  to  act  on  her  behalf. 

A  few  months  afterwards — at  the  close  of  the  same  year 
1852 — I  was  informed  that  Miss  Poole  had  given  directions 
for  the  preparation  of  her  will,  and  that  my  aid  was  absolutely 
required,  and  my  judgment  of  her  fitness  and  capacity  neces- 
sary. It  was  considered  that  with  such  physical  infirmities  to 
contend  against,  too  much  caution  could  not  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  such  an  instrument. 

I  have  not  yet  described  the  mode  of  communication  which 
the  numerous  afdictions  of  this  lady  rendered  necessary.  It 
was,  of  course,  the  same  on  all  occasions,  but  the  importance 
of  the  transaction,  the  weighty  interests  involved,  and  all  the 
impressive  circumstances  surrounding  the  final  execution  of 
the  will, — which  have  left  an  impression  on  my  own  mind 
and  a  pictured  scene  in  my  own  memory  which  can  never  be 
efi'aced, — seem  to  point  this  out  as  the  proper  occasion  for 
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explaining  the  mode  of  communication  between  myself  and 
the  testatrix. 

I  have  said  that  the  scene  which  I  am  now  striving  to  recal 
was  a  very  impressive  one.  Not  only  the  occasion,  and  the 
place,  hut  the  time  itself  tended  to  make  it  so. 

None  of  us  can  have  forgotten  that  memorable  week  when 
the  greatest  of  modern  heroes  was  laid,  amid  the  regrets  of  an 
empire,  and  the  homage  of  the  world,  in  his  last  resting-place 
under  the  dome  of  St.  Paul's.  That  gloomy  Novemher  morn- 
ing— that  imposing  array — all  the  outward  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance of  war,  with  all  its  spirit  gone, — armed  men  by 
thousands,  all  trained  and  marshalled  to  obey  the  voice  which 
never  should  be  heard  again ;  now  trooping  on  in  mournful 
silence,  and  now  to  the  still  more  mournful  wail  of  military 
music — consciously  stricken  with  humbleness  and  awe  in  the 
presence  of  that  mortal  Foe  against  whom  courage  is  vain,  and 
battle  hopeless ;  before  whose  unerring  shaft  we  one  and  all 
must  fall ; — all  this  we  can  remember,  and  that  wonderful  crowd, 
living  and  moving,  but  hushed — led  thither  by  one  impulse, 
influenced  by  one  feeling,  attracted  by  one  object, — countless 
thousands  of  living  men  and  women  drawn  round  to  one  point, 
and  that  point — Death ;  an  old  man's  honoured  ashes  carried 
to  their  last  abode.  Such  a  centre  to  such  a  circle  was  never 
seen  before  in  the  whole  world's  history,  and  may  never  be 
seen  again. 

It  was  on  the  last  day  of  that  same  week  that  the  trans- 
actions occurred  of  which  I  am  about  to  speak.  The  funeral 
of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  was  the  one  subject  in  every  man's 
thoughts,  and  on  every  man's  lips ;  and  as  one  always  reads  of 
the  death  of  another  great  military  commander,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, in  connexion  with  the  terrific  storm  which  occurred  on 
the  day  of  his  death,*  so  the  extraordinary  weather  which 
prevailed  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of  became  associated  with 

*  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion.    Book  xv. 
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the  event  of  the  great  Duke's  funeral.  The  heavy  rains  had 
flooded  the  meadows  and  swollen  the  rivers  throughout  the 
country;  bridges  had  been  washed  away,  low-lying  houses 
inundated,  railway-traffic  suspended,  and  the  rising  waters  had 
spread  injury  and  panic  far  and  wide.  Of  all  this  there  were 
numerous  traces  on  every  hand.  The  line  between  Shrews- 
bury and  Ludlow  had  only  been  made  fit  for  the  resumption 
of  the  ordinary  traffic  a  few  hours  before  I  got  there,  and  the 
rain  was  pouring  down  still. 

On  such  a  day,  then,  and  at  such  a  time,  I  found  myself 
once  more,  and  for  the  last  time,  within  that  old-fashioned 
house,  in  the  old-fashioned  town  of  Ludlow,  in  which  Miss 
Poole  lived.  She  rose  on  being  told  I  was  present,  took  my 
hand  and  shook  it  heartily,  and  on  being  asked,  said  she 
remembered  my  former  visit  very  well. 

All  the  persons  who  were  present  became  witnesses  at  the  triaL 
They  were  either  personal  friends  of  the  lady,  or  professional 
and  official  gentlemen  whose  attendance  had  been  obtained  (as 
the  judge  long  afterwards  described  it)  as  a  guarantee  for  the 
openness  and  justice  of  the  proceedings.  Of  this  latter  class 
were  the  Kector  of  the  parish,  Miss  Poole's  medical  attendant, 
and  her  legal  adviser :  the  intimate  personal  friends  being  a 
clergyman  and  his  sister,  who  had  known  Miss  Poole  all  their 
lives,  she  having  been  in  early  life  the  schoolfellow,  and  after- 
wards the  neighbour  and  frequent  visitor  of  their  mother,  a 
lady  deaf  and  dumb, — which  latter  circumstance  had  made 
them  readily  conversant  with  the  mode  of  communication 
to  be  employed  in  the  case  before  us. 

There  were  two  copies  of  the  will.  One  which  I  shall 
describe  as  No.  1,  lay  before  Miss  Poole  and  me ;  the  other. 
No.  2,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  professional  gentleman  who 
had  drawn  it  up. 

Now,  most  persons  know  that  nearly  all  the  letters  of  the 
manual  alphabet  used  in  this  country  are  made  by  using  both 
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hands.  In  ordinary  spelling,  I  make  the  letters  with  one  hand 
upon  the  other.  In  this  case,  I  made  them  with  one  of  my 
hands  lipon  one  of  hers.  C,  which  is  formed  with  the  right 
hand  only,  I  traced,  whenever  it  occurred,  with  the  point  of 
my  fore-finger  on  the  palm  of  her  hand.  In  this  manner,  my 
communications  were  made  to  her — she  replying  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  spoiling  with  both  hands,  but  sometimes  making 
signs,  and  occasionally  accompanying  the  Yfords  she  spelled,  or 
the  signs  she  used,  with  intelligible  efforts  at  articulation. 

In  this  manner,  I  read  over  the  contents  of  the  Will  No.  1, 
clause  by  clause  ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  those  whom  I  may 
call  the  official  spectators,  that  its  meaning  v/as  understood, 
and  that  it  conveyed  Miss  Poole's  own  wishes,  the  following 
plan  was  adopted  : — I,  sitting  on  her  left  hand,  spelled  over 
to  her,  without  uttering  a  word,  a  clause  in  the  will,  and  then 
stopped.  She,  turning  to  the  lady  on  her  right,  told  her  (in 
manual  language,  of  course)  what  I  had  just  said.  That  lady 
(the  daughter  of  Miss  Poole's  old  school-fellow,  already  men- 
tioned) repeated  aloud  what  had  just  been  silently  said  to  her, 
and  the  company  assembled  saw  that  it  was  identical  with  the 
text  of  the  document  No.  2,  which  the  solicitor  held  in  his  hands. 
In  this  way,  we  went  through  the  entire  contents  of  the  will. 
She  paused  at  the  technical  words — devise,"  and  ''executors," 
for  instance — with  a  determination  to  master  them,  and  asked 
me  to  repeat  them  if  she  did  not  readily  apprehend  them. 
Then,  when  she  had  got  the  word  correctly,  she  spelled  it 
over  to  herself,  slowly  and  elaborately,  afterwards  reverting 
to  her  own  more  familiar  expression  for  conveying  the  same 
sense  ;  and  the  identity  of  meaning  was  to  me  a  manifest  proof 
that  the  phraseology  of  the  will  was  fully  expressive  of  her  own 
wishes.  In  one  instance  sbe  corrected  me  by  saying  that  a 
certain  bequest  was  *'  one  hundred^'  not  one  thousand 
"  pounds."  She  named  with  great  precision  all  the  legatees, 
and  the  amount  of  bequest  to  each,  repeating  some  of  these 
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particulars  several  times  with  unfaltering  accuracy  (spelling 
the  words,  letter  by  letter),  in  such  a  manner  as  was  conclu- 
sive, not  only  of  her  competency  to  make  a  will,  but  of  the 
fact  that  its  provisions  were  emphatically  the  expression  of  her 
own  strong  wishes  and  purpose.  It  was  to  me  peculiarly 
gratifying  to  find  that  she  had  not  forgotten  the  institution 
with  which  I  am  connected.  Her  own  words  were,  "  I  give 
"  the  poor  deaf  and  dumb  at  school  at  Liverpool,  one  hundred 
"  pounds,"  and  she  dwelt  upon  the  phrase,  "  the  poor  deaf  and 
dumb"  with  a  degree  of  sympathy  which  we  can,  perhaps,  but 
imperfectly  conceive.  When  all  was  done,  she  said  it  was  "  all 
"  right,"  and  put  out  her  hand  for  the  pen  with  which  she  was 
to  affix  her  signature.  I  handed  it  to  her,  and  when  she  had 
placed  it  in  the  proper  position,  she  felt  the  point,  thereby 
measuring  the  requisite  distance,  and  ascertaining  if  it  was 
furnished  with  ink  ;  and  then,  she  who  had  never  seen  a 
written  character  for  nine  years — being  at  that  time  sixty 
years  of  age,  and  now  nearly  seventy— wrote  her  name  in  full, 
boldly  and  very  legibly,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  signa- 
ture inclining  upwards,  exactly  as  any  one  "else  might  have 
done.  It  was  a  striking  and  suggestive  sight.  It  shewed  a 
human  mind  unextinguished  and  inextinguishable  under  an 
accumulation  of  afflictions — deafness,  blindness,  and  old  age — 
which  one  would  have  thought  were  more  than  sufficient  to 
crush  out  every  glimmer  of  vitality. 


These  were  the  facts  to  which  I  was  called  to  bear  witness 
at  the  trial.  Evidence  was  also  given  by  those  best  acquainted 
with  her  life  and  habits,  as  to  her  systematic  manner  of  keep- 
ing her  own  moneys,  even  when  she  could  no  longer  keep  her 
accounts.  On  two  occasions,  when  she  was  applied  to  by  the 
Eector  and  the  Mayor  for  her  assistance  to  some  local  object, 
she  rose  and  fetched  from  some  other  part  of  the  house,  two 
sovereigns  in  one  case,  and  a  five  pound  note  in  the  other. 
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She  would  even  go  shopping,  buying  what  she  required,  with 
the  aid  of  her  attendants,  and  herself  paying  for  what  was 
bought.  Some  of  her  early  school-books  were  put  in  evidence, 
and  her  own  books  of  account,  in  which  she  had  noted  down 
her  regular  disbursements  and  household  expenses  in  after  life, 
but  previously,  of  course,  to  the  time  when  she  became  blind. 

It  was  interesting  to  observe  from  where  I  sat  in  court  the 
effect  of  the  evidence  on  the  minds  of  the  jury.  After  those 
witnesses  had  been  examined  who  were  present  at  the  execu- 
tion of  the  will,  and  while  the  plaintiff  was  giving  his  testi- 
mony, it  became  evident  that  the  cause  was  won.  An  attempt 
was  made  to  stop  the  case.  One  of  the  Jury  said  it  was  useless 
to  occupy  their  time  any  longer.  Mr.  Sergeant  Pigott  replied 
that  only  one  side  had  yet  been  heard.  The  judge  said  it  was 
not  for  him  to  pronounce  an  opinion,  but  it  was  clear  that  very 
strong  evidence  was  required  to  answer  that  which  had  already 
been  given.  However,  the  trial  went  on,  but  presently,  as  the 
corroborative  testimony  accumulated,  and  no  point  was  made 
by  the  other  side,  the  impatience  of  the  jury  broke  out  again, 
and  a  proposal  was  made  by  the  defendant's  counsel  to  com- 
promise the  case.  This  was  unsatisfactory,  and  the  cause 
again  went  on  until  five  o'clock,  when  the  court  rose,  adjourning 
the  further  hearing  until  the  next  day.  As  we  came  out  into 
Westmiuster  Hall,  the  members  of  the  House  of  Commons 
were  thronging  down  to  the  great  debate  on  Mr.  Horsfall's 
motion  upon  the  Tea  Duties.  Next  morning  we  were  again  in 
court,  and  no  sooner  had  the  jury  taken  their  places,  and  the 
judge  his  seat  upon  the  bench,  than  Mr.  Sergeant  Pigott 
rose  and  said  that,  after  the  evidence  which  had  been  given 
on  the  previous  day,  and  the  significant  observations  of  the 
jury,  the  defendant  had  determined  to  withrawfrom  all  further 
opposition.  He  added,  that  the  fact  of  the  existence  of  the 
will  had  never  been  known  to  the  defendant  until  after  the 
death  of  the  testatrix,  and  that  the  evidence  in  support  of  it, 
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and  of  the  manner  of  its  execution,  had  come  upon  her  quite 
by  surprise.  It  will  have  been  gathered  from  what  has  been 
said  previously,  that  the  sisters  were  not  on  good  terms — that 
Miss  Poole  believed  her  sister  had  endeavoured  to  injure  her, 
and  she  resented  it  accordingly — not  an  amiable  feeling  cer- 
tainly, but  scarcely  a  fact  to  be  appealed  to  as  proof  of  imbe- 
cility of  mind.  And  yet,  while  the  poor  lady  bore  gratefully 
in  mind  those  who  had  been  truly  her  friends,  she  did  not 
allow  her  resentment  to  lead  her  to  forget  the  real  claims  of 
relationship,  for  the  bulk  of  her  property  was,  after  all,  left  to 
this  very  sister's  children. 

And  now,  before  I  conclude,  you  must  allow  me  to  point 
the  moral  of  my  story.  It  is  very  short  and  simple,  but  very 
obvious,  and  essentially  practical.  It  is  this.  How  vastly, 
how  immeasurably  important  must  education  be  to  the  deaf 
and  dumb.  For  every  one,  education  does  much — for  some 
persons  more  than  for  others — but  for  the  deaf-mute  it  does 
absolutely  everything. 

This  afflicted  lady  received  her  education  in  the  very  first 
School  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  (a  private  one)  which  was  ever 
opened  in  England.  An  assistant  in  that  establishment  became 
the. first  principal  of  the  London  Asylum  :  and  an  assistant  in 
that  Asylum  became  the  principal  of  your  own  Institution  here 
in  Liverpool,  in  which  capacity  he  was  the  means  of  obtaining 
justice  and  securing  comfort  for  this  injured  lady  in  her  melan- 
choly condition  of  blindness,  deafness,  and  old  age.  When  she 
was  a  young  child,  requiring  education,  there  was  not  a  single 
public  institution  in  this  country  capable  of  affording  it  to  such 
as  she.  Yet  now  Schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  to  be  found 
in  every  populous  district  in  the  kingdom.  There  are  upwards 
of  two  hundred  in  Europe  and  America,  whereas  a  century 
ago  there  was  not  one.  The  local  Institution,  whose  officer 
I  am,  has  not  been  established  forty  years,  yet  it  has  done 
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incalculable  good.  It  never  turns  a  single  eligible  applicant 
away,  though  to  do  this  it  has  lately  been  enlarged  at  very 
considejrable  cost,  a  part  of  which,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  still 
remains  as  a  debt  and  an  embarrassment  to  its  free  action. 

And  now,  education  which  in  this  lady's  youth  was  a 
novelty  and  an  experiment — only  just  placed  within  the  reach 
of  any,  and  they  the  wealthy  few — is  attainable  by  every  one 
requiring  it.  Thanks  to  the  generous  hearts  and  hands  in 
Liverpool  there  is  not  a  single  deaf  and  dumb  child,  however 
poor  and  friendless,  who  may  not  enjoy  the  blessing  to  which 
she  owed  so  much,  ay,  everything.  For  it  was  this — educa- 
tion— which  enabled  her  to  claim  her  rights,  to  defeat  injus- 
tice, to  enjoy  her  own,  to  practice  forgiveness  at  the  last 
towards  those  who  had  injured  her,  and  to  cultivate  and 
gratify  her  natural  sympathies  with  those  afflicted  like  herself. 
It  was  by  this  that  the  native  powers  of  her  mind  were  culti- 
vated ;  that  she  grew  up  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of 
life,  and  trained  to  perform  its  duties  ;  and,  when  to  the  silence 
of  sixty  years  was  added  the  darkness  of  twenty  more,  she 
could  still,  with  quick  intelligence,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit 
unimpaired,  hold  on  her  course  until  her  summons  came — 
until  she  was  admitted  into  that  new  and  higher  life  where 
we  shall  all  be  delivered  ''from  the  body  of  this  death,"  and 
''  where  the  eyes  of  the  Blind  shall  he  opened,  atid  the  ears  of 
"  the  Deaf  shall  be  unstopped,  and  the  tongue  of  the  Dumb 
"  shall  sing." 


METALLIC  OBNAMENTS,  AND  ATTACHMENTS 
TO  LEATHEK. 


By  the  Rev.  A,  Hume,  D.G.L.,  F.8.A. 
(Read  14th  Makch,  1861,  and  1st  May,  1862.) 

L  Introduction. 

The  use  of  metal  in  connection  with  leather  is  very  ancient ; 
and  it  is  a  comhination  which  promises  to  endure  as  long  as 
the  human  species.  A  primitive  people  first  used  the  raw 
hide;  sometimes  with  the  wool  or  fur  inside,  as  in  the 
garments  of  many  of  the  Eussian  peasantry,  and  sometimes 
with  it  outside,  as  in  the  ancient  Highland  hrogue,  or  in  the 
calf-skin  waistcoat  which  one  sees  occasionally  upon  a  farm 
labourer.  In  America,  buffalo  robes  are  still  common  for 
winter  wear ;  and  until  recently,  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Tasmania  and  New  Holland  prepared  very  elegant  robes,  by 
sewing  together  the  skins  of  opossums.  These  are  now 
rarely  procurable,  having  in  general  given  place  to  the 
English  blanket.  Coats  of  skins  formed  the  garments  of  our 
first  parents  ;*  and  ancient  Grecian  sculptures,  referring  to 
the  heroic  ages,  show  us  persons  similarly  habited ;  that  is 
to  say  quite  naked,  except  with  the  skin  of  a  large  quadruped 
fastened  round  the  body.  We  can  the  more  readily  believe  that 
such  representations  were  correct,  when  we  know  that  120  years 
have  not  passed  since  many  of  the  Gaelic  people  wore  but 
one  article  of  dress,  the  plaid.  Fastened  in  plaits  round  the 
waist,  the  lower  extremity  formed  a  sort  of  petticoat,  while 
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the  upper  portion  enveloped  the  shoulders,  the  arms,  and 
occasionally  the  head ;  but  on  any  emergency  it  was  wholly 
thrown  aside,  and  its  owner  plied  his  task  untrammelled  by 
clothing  of  any  kind  whatever.* 

Upon  this  arrangement,  the  use  of  leather,  properly  so 
called,  was  a  marked  advance ;  and  it  is  a  stage  of  improvement 
which  the  lowest  order  of  savages  have  not  reached.  The 
first  idea  was  that  of  protection  or  defence ;  and  the  simple 
material  suggested  easy  advances.  Thus  the  leathern  buckler 
was  studded,  or  covered  with  thin  plates  of  metal ;  and  the 
leathern  armour  generally  was  strengthened  by  rings,  or  scales, 
or  small  plates  of  metal.  The  generation  has  scarcely  passed 
away,  whose  junior  members  saw  the  studded  buckler  in  actual 
use  in  our  own  island ;  and  the  history  of  defensive  armour  in 
England,  since  the  Conquest,  shows  several  combinations  of 
leather  and  metal.  From  the  Bayeux  Tapestry  we  learn  that 
plain  leather  constituted  the  defensive  armour  of  many  of  the 


*  To  this  fact  Colonel  Clelland  alludes  sarcastically,  in  describing  the 
"  Highland  Host"  of  1678  :— 

They  need  not  strip  them  when  they  whip  them, 
Nor  loose  their  doublet  when  they're  hanged. 
Also,  in  the  old  ballad  of  the  Battle  of  the  Brig  of  Dee,  we  read — 
The  Highlanders  are  pretty  men 

For  target  and  claymore  ; 
But  yet  they  are  but  naked  men 
To  face  the  cannon's  roar. 

At  Killiecrankie  in  1689,  and  at  Sherififmuir  in  1715,  the  Highlanders 
threw  away  their  only  garment,  and  fought  stark  naked ;  and  they  pursued 
difficult  work  in  the  same  condition,  as  in  making  the  great  roads  and  canals  of 
the  North.  The  inventor  of  the  kilt  was  an  English  military  tailor,  called 
Parkinson,  about  1727,  and  the  first  man  who  wore  it  was  an  Englishman  and  a 
quaker,  named  Eawlinaon,  the  agent  of  a  Liverpool  company.  The  aged  chief- 
tain of  Glengarry  was  the  first  Highlander  who  ever  wore  it ;  but  the  High- 
landers generally  objected  to  it,  till  the  battle  of  Fontenoy  in  1745  had  given  it 
respectability.  In  1743,  Sempill's  Highland  regiment  mutinied  and  escaped  from 
London  as  far  as  Northamptonshire,  in  five  night  marches — the  objection  being 
that  "  you  dress  your  soldiers  as  you  dress  your  women."  Pinkerton's  Essay  in 
the  Ulster  Journal  of  Archeology,  vi.  316;— qu.  Stuart,  Burt,  Sir  John  Sin- 
clair, MacCulloch,  &c. 
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comliatants ;  after  whicli  mascled  armour,  and  rings  or  scales 
sewed  on,  preceded  "  chain  mail "  wMcli  was  used  without 
any  such  base,  and  the  still  more  modern  plate  armour.  In 
the  ancient  romances,  these  pieces  of  metal  were  sometimes 
called  "mails."  Thus  in  the  Three  Early  English  Metrical 
Romances,  edited  by  Dr.  Eobson  for  the  Camden  Society, 
from  a  manuscript  in  the  collection  of  J.  Ireland  Blackbume, 
Esq.,  several  of  them  are  represented  as  cut  from  the  armour 
of  Syr  Gauan  at  a  single  stroke  : — 

Syxti  mayles  and  moe, 
The  squrd  squappes  in  toe, 
His  canel-bone  allsoe, 

And  cleuit  his  schild  clene. 

The  brass  of  Sir  Roger  de  Trumpington,  1287,  exhibits  an 
interesting  variety.  A  row  of  overlapping  rings  sewn  on  the 
leather,  leans  in  one  direction,  and  the  next  row  in  another 
direction  ;  so  that  a  sword  stroke  in  any  direction  was  met  by 
several  of  these  alternate  rows  of  rings. 

These  facts,  however,  are  mentioned  only  as  incidental  and 
introductory,  though  perhaps  included  in  the  general  title. 
The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  show  the  frequent  use 
of  more  minute  metallic  objects,  some  of  which  have  been  to 
a  great  extent  overlooked,  or  treated  with  a  degree  of  atten- 
tion scarcely  proportionate  to  their  importance.  Among  the 
objects  discovered  on  the  sea  coast  of  Cheshire,  near  the 
village  of  Hoylake,  during  a  period  of  forty-five  years,  are 
large  numbers  of  small  metallic  objects,  which  it  is  clear  were 
extensively  used  by  the  persons  whose  existence  they  indicate ; 
and  it  was  in  the  course  of  comparing  them  with  the  pictorial 
and  other  representations  of  past  generations  that  these 
remarks  were  suggested.  The  objects  themselves  are  shown 
on  the  adjoining  plates,  originally  engraved  to  illustrate  the 
full  and  formal  account  of  these  Cheshire  antiquities ;  and, 
for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  the  order  adopted  in  the  plates  is 
followed  here. 
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II.  Buckles  with  Attachments. 
It  is  unnecessary  to  say  anything  of  the  early  use  of 
buckles  or  of  their  extensive  use ;  for  it  is  sufficiently  obvious 
that  in  Anglo  Saxon  and  more  recent  times,  they  answered  to 
a  large  extent  the  purpose  which  is  now  served  by  buttons. 
The  silver  buckles  which  adorned  the  shoes  of  our  grandsires 
have  disappeared ;  the  more  common  use  of  trowsers  has  also 
removed  them  from  the  knees.  The  employment  of  elastic 
bands  has  superseded  them  as  adaptations  in  the  width  of  the 
waistcoat ;  they  are  rarely  used  on  the  cravat  or  stock ;  and 
perhaps  the  only  buckle  that  could  be  found  in  the  dress  of 
a  modern  gentleman,  is  that  which  he  wears  unconsciously  in 
his  hat-band,  or  possibly  there  may  be  one  on  each  of  his 
braces.  The  ancient  trade  of  Pluscularius  or  buckle-maker 
has  therefore  disappeared,  or  has  become  merged  in  the  more 
general  manufacture  of  hardware  ;  and  the  more  frequent  use 
of  machinery,  as  well  as  the  tendency  to  localise  productions 
of  a  certain  kind,  has  withdrawn  from  our  view  that  which 
was  formerly  a  prominent  and  interesting  department  of  the 
arts. 

The  material  consisted  of  metal  of  all  kinds,  gold  and  silver 
being  employed  rarely,  and  only  by  the  rich.  It  appears,  from 
the  apocryphal  books  of  Scripture,  that  buckles  of  the  former 
material  were  used  as  symbols  of  honour  ;  a  buckle  of  gold 
having  been  sent  by  King  Alexander  to  Jonathan,  "  as  the  use 
"  is  to  be  given  to  such  as  are  of  the  King's  blood."*  Also 
"  he  gave  him  leave  to  drink  in  gold,  and  to  be  clothed  in 
"  purple  and  to  wear  a  golden  buckle."t  Those  which  are 
found  on  the  Cheshire  shore  are  nearly  all  of  brass  or  bronze, 
the  largest  being  about  two  and  a  half  inches  in  width.  In 
general,  however,  they  are  smaller,  few  exceeding  in  size  that 
of  No.  4,  in  Plate  IV.     Buckles  of  copper  and  latten  are 
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alluded  to  by  several  of  the  older  English  writers,  and, 
occasionally,  as  in  this  collection,  they  were  of  lead.  Those 
of  iron  are  usually  larger  and  stronger,  and  evidently  adapted 
for  a  coarser  kind  of  work. 

The  forms  of  buckles  in  modern  times  are  very  varied,  yet 
they  follow  certain  well  known  types,  being  adapted  almost 
exclusively  for  use,  and  scarcely  at  all  for  ornament.  Besides, 
except  in  private  life,  modern  custom  tends  to  uniformity,  so 
that  we  speak  of  the  dress  of  a  soldier  as  his  "uniform";  and 
even  in  the  harnessing  of  horses,  whether  for  pleasure  or  for 
the  purposes  of  industry,  economy  and  order  compel  a  certain 
amount  of  uniformity.  This  was  not  the  case  when  almost 
every  citizen  was  a  soldier ;  and  when  his  own  dress  and  the 
equipments  of  his  horse  were  regulated  in  a  great  degree  by 
taste  or  convenience.  The  modes  of  fastening  in  any  one  age 
must  have  been  very  varied ;  and  through  several  succeeding 
ones  must  have  presented  great  variety.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  of  about  349  buckles  or  fragments  of  buckles  in  the 
present  collection,  scarcely  two  are  coincident  in  form ;  at  all 
events,  there  are  not  fewer  than  from  ninety  to  a  hundred 
distinct  varieties,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say  what  proportion 
these  constituted  of  all  the  forms  in  actual  use. 

A  few  examples  may 
suffice  to  show  the 
forms  which  they  some- 
times assumed.  The 
circular  buckle  was 
common,  with  a  double 
indentation  in  the  rim 
to  admit  of  the  move- 
ment of  the  tongue 
upon  it.  This  is  shown 
in  the  adjoining  illus- 
tration representing   a  i.  From  Kingston  Down. 
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2.  Arms  of  Case. 


large  brass  buckle  in|thejFaussett 
collection.  Such  objects  are  oc- 
casionally called  fibulae,  and  were 
probably  used  in  connection  with 
cloth  rather  than  leather;  but 
the  fibula  and  buckle  are  some- 
times so  similar  in  appearance, 
and  were  in  many  instances  so 
closely  allied  in  their  use,  that 
either  name  is  appropriate  On 
the  arms  of  Case,  of  Red  Hazels 
and  Thingwall  Hall  in  Lancashire, 


they  are  described  as  buckles 
and  figured  as  in  the  mar- 
gin; while  the  mode  of  at- 
taching the  acus  or  tongue 
is  seen  in  the  enlarged 
example  annexed. 


3.  Circular  Buckle  and 
Tongue. 


The  following  examples  in  brass,  from  Gilton  Town,  Kent, 
show  other  forms,  with  difiering  degrees  of  oval. 


From  Gilton  Town. 
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The  rectangular  buckle,  whicli,  like 
the  others,  is  given  of  the  actual  size, 
is  of  iron ;  but  in  the  ancient  graves, 
comparatively  few  have  been  found  of 
that  material,  especially  so  small. 

The  form  of  one  on  the  brass  of  Eichard 
Kniveton,  in  Muggington  Church,  Derby- 
shire, is  very  peculiar,  and  is  unlike  that 
of  any  in  the  Cheshire  collection.  The 
buckle  and  tongue  appear  to  be  o:^  one  piece, 
with  an  opening  in  the  rim,  at  the  point  of 
the  acus,  apparently  for  the  insertion  of  the 
material  of  a  soft  belt.  7.  Eichard  Kniveton  s 

Muggington,  Derby. 

In  our  own  times,  the  ordinary  mode  of  attaching  a  buckle 
to  its  strap,  is  by  passing  the  leather  round  the  hinder  bar, 
and  sewing  it  upon  itself.  The  part,  therefore,  upon  which 
the  greatest  strain  comes  is  at  the  doubling  of  the  leather, 
and  this  is  where  it  usually  gives  way  ;  though  there  may  be 
a  mechanical  advantage  in  leather  working  upon  metal  instead 
of  metal  upon  metal.  But,  at  various  periods  of  our  history, 
a  contrary  plan  was  pursued.  The  buckle  was  compound  in  its 
structure ;  a  plate  of  metal  passing  round  the  hinder  bar,  but 
leaving  room  for  the  acus  or  tongue,  and  receiving  the  strap 
between  its  two  extremities.  The  whole  was  then  made  fast 
by  means  of  rivets,  passing  through  the  two  folds  of  metal  and 
one  of  leather.  These  were  usually  from  two  to  five  in  num- 
ber ;  but  not  unfrequently  a  single  one  sufficed.  This  metalhc 
strap  is  frequently  called  a  "  shank,"  but  it  is  heze  denominated 
an  "  attachment." 


6.  Iron  Buckle. 


] 
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8.  Buckle  with  Shank 
from  Sibertswold. 


Figure  8  represents  a  buckle  of  this 
kind  with  a  shank  or  attachment  pierced 
and  ornamented.  It  is  of  the  larger 
kind,  such  as  usually  decorated  the 
dresses  of  men  ;  and  its  material  is  brass. 
The  buckle  and  shank  appear  to  be  of 
one  continuous  piece.  The  next  ex- 
ample is  also  elaborately  ornamented  ; 
mth  a  small  semi- circular  buckle  which 
again  appears  to  be  of  the  same  piece 
with  the  attachment.  Figure  10  is  from 
Chessell  in  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  con- 
tains upon  its  shank  two  ornaments, 
bearing  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  soles 
of  shoes.  From  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  small  metallic  plates  of  the  same  size 
and  shape,  with  rivet  holes,  it  has  been 
supposed  that  these  plates  were  riveted 
to  the  belt,  as  uniform  ornaments.  In 
this  case,  the  attachment  is  a  separate 
piece  of  doubled  metal.  The  buckle  re- 
presented in  number  1 1  is  very  peculiar, 
as  the  buckle  itself  is  of  iron,  but  the 
tongue  and  attachment  are  of  brass. 
In  the  Anglo  Saxon  graves  of  Kent 


Do.  from 
Barfriston  Down. 


and  other  parts  of  the  south 
of  England,  such  buckles 
are  very  numerous  ;  as  may 
be  seen  in  the  illustrations 
appended  to  any  of  the 
interesting  volumes  which 
treat  of  such  discoveries. 
They    are   also   found  in 


10.  From  Chessell,  Isle  of  Wight. 


i 
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France,  in  Switzerland,  in  Germany, 
and  probably  elsewhere,  so  that  their 
use  appears  to  have  been  general.  At 

11.  Buckle  of  two  metals,  ° 

Gilton  Town.  the  Same  time,  we  find  them  on  ancient 
pictures  and  monumental  effigies,  showing  the  precise  mode 
in  which  they  were  employed.  The  Trumpington  brass 
exhibits  a  beautiful  example  of  the  attachment,  in  the 
guige  which  supports  the  shield  ;  and  the  sword-belt  of 
Fitz  Ealph  in  Pebmarsh  Church,  Essex,  has  a  large  metallic 
attachment  at  the  buckle,  moving  on  it  but  distinct  from  it. 
Occasionally  the  metallic  shank  was  fastened  to  metal,  as 
on  a  breast-plate  and  back  piece ;  in 
which  case  a  strap  with  holes  at  both 
ends,  but  without  any  metal,  served  to 
connect  them.  The  accompanying 
buckle,  which  is  beautifully  orna- 
mented, appears  to  have  been  employed 
in  this  way.    It  is  from  the  collection 

12.  Shank  supposed  to  be  L.  Jcwitt. 
attached  to  metal. 

Description  of  Plate  IV. — The  first  four  examples  show  the 
method  of  fastening  by  attachments.  They  are  all  of  brass. 
No.  1  still  contains  the  five  rivets  by  which  it  was  originally 
fastened ;  it  is  coarse  and  strong.  No.  2  exhibits  more  elegance ; 
as  in  the  former  case,  the  tongue  falls  on  a  runner,  and  the  shank 
or  attachment  is  decorated  with  faint  dotted  lines.  No.  3  ap- 
pears to  have  had  but  one  rivet.  No.  4  is  peculiar  in  its  con- 
struction. The  attachment  or  shank  instead  of  being  double, 
had  a  square  border  of  metal  which  fell  upon  the  leather, — the 
rivets  passing  through  the  four  corners,  A  fifth  rivet  passed 
through  the  centre.  Nos.  11,  12  and  16  are  portions  of 
shanks  or  attachments,  one  side  of  the  metal  only  remaining. 
They  also  are  all  of  brass.  No.  11  is  rudely  ornamented  with  a 
St.  Andrew  s  cross  stamped  from  within,  and  there  are  places  for 
four  rivets.  No.  12  slightly  resembles  the  "horse-head"  pattern, 
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and  is  curiously 
ornamented.  A 
more  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  horse 
head  pattern  may- 
be seen  in  No.  1 
of  the  annexed 
cut.  No.  3,  which 
is  also  of  brass, 
has  an  ornamented 

13.  Buckles  from  Kingston  Down.  buckle,     a  single 

shank,  and  two  rivet  holes.  The  projections  in  No.  I 
are  studs,  such  as  have  perished  in  other  examples ;  and 
the  cloth  of  the  belt  adhered,  when  it  was  found,  to  the  under 
side  of  the  attachment.  No.  16  in  the  plate  is  ornamented 
with  a  dotted  border,  and  indented  lines  forming  spaces  like 
equi-angular  triangles.  No.  10  probably  represents  a  similar 
portion  of  an  attachment,  the  projections  for  the  tongue  having 
been  broken  off.  It  is  ornamented  at  its  upper  end,  with  a  sort 
of  herring-bone  pattern.  In  some  instances,  the  buckle  and 
shank  are  in  one  solid  piece,  like  those  represented  in  cuts 
8  and  9,  and  the  latter  appears  to  have  been  laid  down  upon 
the  strap  and  ri vetted  to  it  ;  or  else  inserted  between  two 
folds  of  leather.  Nos.  5  and  6,  from  their  ornamental  char- 
acter, must  have  been  laid  upon  the  strap ;  but  No.  8  which 
is  thinner  and  plainer,  was  probably  inserted  between  folds  of 
leather.  A  curious  kind  of  shank,  of  the  same  piece  with  the 
buckle,  is  exhibited  in  figures  7  and  9,  which  are  forked  at  the 
end;  and  the  tags  or  pendants  of  straps  were  occasionally 
forked  in  like  manner.  It  has  been  observed  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  pendant,  the  buckle,  and  the  ornamental  stud  on  the 
leather,  harmonized  in  character ;  and  the  three  are  figured  by 
the  Abbe  Cochet,  exhibiting  uniformity  in  design;  but  the 
rule  was  not  without  exceptions.     Nos.  18,  14  and  15  are 
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buckles  of  lead,  the  shank  in  each  case  being  of  a  piece  with 
the  buckle,  and  forming  a  sort  of  case  into  which  the  leather 
was  inserted.  It  could  not  have  withstood  a  heavy  strain. 
III.  Double  Buckles. 
These  constitute  only  another  variety ;  and  their  character 
may  be  seen  from  the  first  six  examples  on  Plate  V.  No.  1 
is  large  and  strong,  though  elegant  in  form ;  and,  as  in 
numerous  other  cases,  the  outer  rim  is  stronger  than  the  cross- 
bar on  which  the  acus  worked.  It  is  of  a  twisted  or  rope 
pattern ;  and  may  possibly  have  served  as  a  species  of  clasp. 
No.  2  is  a  fragment,  but  when  perfect  it  has  been  very 
elegant,  with  floreated  extremities  at  the  cross-bar,  and  at 
the  sides  of  the  knob  on  which  the  acus  falls.  No.  3  is 
crown-shaped,  with  shoulders  on  the  cross-bar  to  retain  the 
acus  in  its  place;  but  it  is  not  a  double  buckle  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term,  as  the  two  sides  are  not  symmetrical.  The 
end  of  the  strap  passed  through  the  upper  opening,  and  was 
pierced  by  the  acus  ;  after  which  it  would  be  passed  through 
the  lower  opening,  and  lie  under  the  end  of  the  strap  which 
was  attached  to  the  buckle.  No.  4  is  not  merely  a  double 
buckle,  but  one  with  a  shank ;  and  like  all  the  others  in  that 
row,  it  is  narrower  at  the  position  of  the  cross-bar  than  either 
above  or  below.  It  bears  a  rude  resemblance  to  the  figure  8, 
and  is  almost  identical  in  form  with  that  which  appears  on 
the  plain  belt  of  Thomas  de  Greye,  1563,  given  among  the 
Norfolk  brasses.  In  that  case,  however,  the  buckle  has  two 
prongs.  No.  5  is  a  further  example  of  a  double  buckle  with  an 
attachment ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  No.  2  may  have  had 
one  also.  But,  in  this  case  the  leather  strap  appears  to  have 
been  much  narrower  than  the  buckle,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
attachment,  while  in  No.  4  it  was  broader.  No.  6  is  an  irregu- 
lar ellipse;  the  cross-bar  remains,  but  the  acus  is  gone.  No.  7, 
like  No.  3,  is  a  double  buckle  in  appearance  only.  The  acus 
fell  only  on  one  side,  and  the  lower  opening  admitted  of  the 
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insertion  of  the  opposite  end  of  the  leather.  There  are  two 
flanges  raised  up ;  and  the  acus  in  the  shape  of  a  T  or  St. 
Anthony's  cross,  plays  within  these.  No.  8  is  not  a  buckle, 
hut  a  sort  of  connecting  link  between  the  buckle  and  the 
clasp.  One  end  of  the  leather  was  inserted  in  the  narrow 
rectangular  space,  and  made  fast  round  the  bar,  which  is 
broken  in  the  original.  The  remaining  space  was  open  for 
the  insertion  of  a  metallic  attachment  on  the  other  end  of  the 
strap. 

IV.  Hasps. 

The  fifteen  objects  which  are  designated  briefly  by  the 
general  term  Hasps,"  consist  of  four  distinct  classes ;  and  a 
few  words  respecting  each  will  be  sufficient  to  make  their 
respective  qualities  known. 

Description  of  Plate  V, — (1.)  The  three  which  are  indicated 
by  the  numbers  9,  10,  and  11,  all  possess  shanks  or  attach- 
ments; so  that  they  admit  of  being  fastened  to  cloth  or  leather. 
It  is  obvious  that  they  were  intended  for  light  work,  as  they 
are  incapable  of  sustaining^a  great  strain  ;  but  any  of  them 
would  serve  admirably  for  the  suspension  of  a  light  object 
round  the  neck,  say  the  bugle- horn,  dagger,  or  wood  knife. 

Their  characteristic  is,  however,  that  each  has  a 
sort  of  lid,  hinged  round  the  front  bar,  and  drop- 
ping down  so  as  nearly  to  cover  the  whole  space 
of  the  clasp.  No.  10  appears  to  be  decorated  with 
a  little  point ;  and  the  lid  in  No.  1 1  is  thicker  than 
in  the  others,  and  consists  of  two  rolls.  A  some- 
what similar  example  was  found  a  few  years  ago, 
during  the  repairs  in  the  Temple  Church.  It  was 
'IT  fi  procured  in  or  near  a  tomb  ;  and  it  is  represented 
^  in  Mr.  Kichardson's  work  on  the  Temple  Church, 

in  which  the  ancient  coffins,  &c.,  are  delineated.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  little  lid  is  hinged  on 
the  upper  side  in  this  case,  instead  of  on  the  lower 
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side,  as  in  the  examples  given  in  Plate  V.  It  is  supposed 
that  fastenings  of  this  kind  required  to  be  undone  rapidly, 
and  that  the  knot  of  a  cord,  or  a  thickened  portion  of  a  strap, 
passed  up  and  kept  the  lid  closed,  merely  by  the  weight 
resting  on  it.  The  knot  could  be  passed  through  when 
the  lid  was  raised,  but  not  otherwise.  In  one  of  the  plates 
not  given  here,  there  is  an  attempt  to  show  the  way  in  which 
it  was  probably  used. 

(2.)  Nos.  12  and  21  are  brass  or  bronze  hasps  with  shanks 
or  attachments;  Nos.  13,  14,  19,  23,  are  lead  ones  with 
similar  appendages.  These  are  the  only  leaden  objects  de- 
lineated on  this  plate.  None  of  the  six  appears  to  have  been 
qualified  to  bear  a  severe  strain;  for  lead  is  a  yielding 
material,  and  except  in  the  case  of  21,  none  of  them  had  more 
than  a  single  rivet.  The  four  that  are  of  lead,  and  No.  21 
are  each  cast  in  a  single  piece;  in  No.  12,  the  shank  revolves 
on  the  hinder  bar  of  the  clasp.  All  the  lead  ones  and  one  of 
the  brass  ones,  are  very  broad  and  strong  at  the  point  or  front 
bar;  and  two  of  the  lead  ones,  14  and  19,  exhibit  a  slight 
attempt  at  ornamentation.  On  the  shank  of  No.  12  is  an 
arrow ;  and  on  that  of  21,  there  is  a  sort  of  double  curve. 

(3.)  Nos.  15,  16,  17,  and  18  are  hasps  but  without  shanks; 
and  all  of  them  exhibit  the  characteristic  just  noticed,  i.e., 
great  breadth  and  strength  at  the  extremity  or  front  bar. 
In  the  four"  examples,  this  metallic  protuberance  assumes  four 
different  forms.  In  the  first  (15),  it  is  plain  with  pannelled 
spaces,  which  have  an  intermediate  space  as  if  for  the  tongue 
of  a  buckle;  in  the  second  (16),  it  assumes  a  somewhat  more 
elaborate  ornamentation ;  in  the  third  (17),  we  have  something 
like  a  cat's  head;  and  in  the  fourth  (18),  with  some  partial 
piercing  there  is  a  little  triangular  open  work. 

(4.)  Nos.  20  and  22  constitute  a  class  of  themselves ;  and 
both  afford  facilities  for  being  attached  to  leather.  No.  2Q 
has  two  rivet-holes,  and  appears  to  have  been  ornamented 
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witli  fifteen  small  circles  each  having  a  central  dot,  the  whole 
rudely  resemhling  a  peacock's  tail.  One  or  two  of  these,  which 
symmetry  would  require  to  he  present,  appear  to  have  heen 
ohliterated.  The  hook  may  have  heen  used  to  take  hold  of 
a  hasp ;  or  to  he  inserted  in  cloth  for  the  purpose  of  sus- 
taining it.  The  other  hook,  23,  affords  space  for  the  insertion 
of  leather ;  and  its  point  is  more  fully  developed,  showing 
sufficient  strength  to  work  on  metal,  or  in  a  hole  of  leather  or 
cloth.  Instead  of  the  ornamentation  hy  circles,  it  presents  us 
with  a  circular  space  having  a  wreathed  hand  at  its  outer 
margin,  and  a  sort  of  double  rose  in  the  centre.  If  we  allow 
this  fact  to  have  its  usual  significance,  the  ohject  must  be 
assumed  to  be  more  modern  than  the  commencement  of  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII. 

V.    Tags  or  Pendants. 

In  modern  times,  a  strap  usually  terminates  in  its  own 
leather,  which  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently  substantial  ; 
though  the  belts  of  some  of  our  Volunteers  exhibit  a  return 
to  the  pendant  or  tag.  This  was  a  piece  of  metal  which 
sometimes  lay  on  the  upper  side  of  the  leather,  at  the  end  of 
the  strap,  fastened  by  one  or  more  rivets  ;  but  more  frequently 
it  was  double,  and  the  leather  was  inserted  between  its  folds. 
Among  the  Cheshire  antiquities  many  of  these  objects  occur; 
so  many  that  they  suggest  the  belief  that  very  few  straps  were 
without  them;  and  they  are  also  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the 
mediaeval  graves  of  almost  every  country  in  Europe. 

The  accompanying  illustration  shows  a  plain 
tag  of  an  early  date,  and  will  serve  to  give  an 
idea  of  their  general  character.  It  is  from  Mr. 
Jewitt's  collection.  The  simple  pendant,  merely 
seeming  to  give  weight  and  consistency  to  the 
strap,  may  be  seen  on  the  brass  of  Thomas 
Statham,  in  Morley  Church,  Derbyshire,  of 
the  date  1470,  and  that  of  Eoger  Bothe, 
in  Sawley,  1478.    In  both  these  it  appears 
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ribbed  down  the  centre.    The  one  on  the  sword  hilt  of 


18.  Thos.  Statham,  Morley  Church,  1470.  17.  Eoger  Bothe,  Sawley  Church,  1478. 

John  D'Aubernon,  1277,  appears  to  be  plain,  with  the  exception 
of  a  knob  at  its  extremity.    In  the  Trumpington  brass,  1287, 
we  notice  a  degree  of  harmony  or  uniformity  between  the  shank 
of  the  buckle  and  the  pendant  on  the  guige  of  the  shield ; 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  metal  on  the  guige  of 
D'Aubernon.   In  some  cases,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  notice 
in  detail,  the  two  resembled  each  other,  but  were  not  identical 
in  pattern  ;  and  in  some  the  tag  or  pendant  merely  bordered 
the  leather,  its  two  extremities  not  being 
connected  by  an  intermediate  straight  Kne.  £\ 
One  on  the  brass  of  Eichard  Kniveton,  \  j^^^ 
illustrates   both    peculiarities.     In   the    V  J^^X 
Special  Exhibition  of  Works  of  Art  at  \\^\\ 
the   South  Kensington  Museum,  1862,        \  .  H  \ 
were  two  terminations  of  belts  of  the  13th         L  r\^\^ 
century,  both  the  property  of  John  Webb,         IS^^rv  O 
Esq.    One  represents  the  Annunciation 
in  high  relief,  under  a  canopy,  and  another, 

°  '18.  Richard  Kniveton, 

the  Adoration  of  the  Magi.^''-  Muggiugton,  i43o. 

Occasionally  the  pendant  was  very  large,  so  that  it  could 
only  be  passed  through  a  long  buckle  diagonally  ;  and  some- 


*  Catalogue,  p.  13. 
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times  it  was  so  large  that  it  could  not  be  passed  at  all,  and  it 
must  have  been  necessary  to  throw  the  circuit  of  the  belt  over 
the  head  and  under  the  arms.  In  the  ordinary  representations 
of  the  Garter,  the  pendant  is  so  broad  and  floreated  that  it 
could  not  pass  through  the  buckle  in  connection  with  which 
it  is  represented ;  but  painters  and  engravers  do  not  think  of 
this,  or  perhaps  do  not  understand  that  this  is  necessary  in 
the  original.  Formerly,  either  the  pendant  was  narrowed  to 
the  exact  width  of  the  strap,  as  in  a  beautiful  example  of  the 
14th  century,  in  the  British  Museum  ;*  or  the  buckle  was 
much  wider  than  the  strap,  as  in  the  garter  of  Sir  Thomas 
Bullen,  the  father-in-law  of  King  Henry  Vlll.f 

In  the  annexed  example,  there  are  metal  tassels  attached  to 
the  pendant ;  but  as  these  evidently  moved  over  each  other, 
the  whole  could  have  been  passed  through  the  buckle  without 
difficulty. 


19.   Eoger  Bothe,  Sawley  Church,  1467. 

Buckles  and  pendants  of  silver,  in  precisely  equal  numbers, 
are  mentioned  in  the  expenses  of  the  wardrobe  of  Edward  III, 
showing  that  the  two  went  together,  the  one  being  regarded 
as  almost  equally  necessary  with  the  other. 

XX 

Ixij  houclesX  de  arg! — Ixij  pendantes  de  arg! ;  ccciiij.xij 

XX 

pendantes^  arg^ — ccciiij.xij  houcles  arg! 

*  Archeeologia,  xxxi,  141.      +  On  hia  monumental  brass  in  Hever,  Kent. 
X  Archaeologia,  xxxi,  33.  |1  Ibid,  p.  55, 
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What  the  pendant  was  to  the  strap,  the  aglet  or  tag  was  to 
the  cord  or  lace.  Hence  we  find  frequent  mention  of  these  ; 
and  indeed  small  pieces  of  metal  in  general  were  called  aglets. 
The  term  survives  in  Yorkshire  and  Cumberland*  as  a  pro- 
vincial word,  and  probably  in  other  districts  also.  It 
originally  denoted  the  pointf  merely,  though  Pynson,  quoted 
by  Mr.  Way,  properly  remarks  that  the  term  was  sometimes 
applied  to  the  whole  lace.  Hence,  in  all  probability,  the 
term  "  eilet-hole  "  or  "  oilet-hole,"  that  is  the  aglet  hole  or 
opening  for  the  lace  ;  though,  from  similarity  of  form,  it  has 
been  derived  from  the  French  words  for  needle  and  a  little 
eye.t 

Jx  agulettz  de  cupro  ||[here  the  tags  only.] 

XX 

ciiij.xij  aguletti  de  serico  cum  punctis  arg!§  [here  the 

Description  of  Plate  VI. — The  pendants  figured  here  are 
all  of  brass  or  bronze,  except  14,  21  and  23,  which  are  of  lead. 
Figs.  1  and  5  correspond  generally,  but  their  ornamentation  is 
different.  Each  has  a  sort  of  rude  head  at  top,  the  rivet 
holes  serving  for  eyes.  Fig.  2  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  fretwork  decoration  which  it  exhibits,  and  also  on  account 


*  Himter's  Hallamshire  Glossary;  Dickinson's  Words  and  Phrases  of 
Cumberland. 

+  "Agglot,  or  an  aglet  to  lace  wyth  alle,  acus,  aculus" — Promptorium  Parvu- 
lorum.  "  Ayglet  of  a  lace  or  point, /er." — Palsgr.  "  The  tag  of  a  lace  or  of  the  points 
"  formerly  used  in  dress." — Halliwell.  Sometimes  it  is  "  Yiglet,  the  metalled  end 
"  of  a  boot  lace." — Dickinson. 

X  "  Holes  not  larger  than  would  be  made  by  the  puncture  of  a  needle ;  (!) 
"  perhaps  a  corruption  of  the  French  word  for  needle." — Hunter.  "  CEilet  of  ceilf 
"  F.  an  Eje."— Bailey. 

II  Archseolog.  xxxi,  39.    §  lb.  p.  55. 
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of  the  plain  square  at  one  end.*  Fig.  3  appears  to  have  been 
attached  with  two  rivets,  the  points  being  upward ;  and  fig.  4 
is  divided  into  three  parts  by  lines  nearly  parallel.  It  also 
appears  to  have  been  lettered.  On  figs.  6  and  7  there  is 
an  intersection  of  wavy  lines  ;  and  the  latter  is  terminated 
by  a  very  ugly  knob.  Fig.  8  narrows  down  to  a  series  of 
seven  riugs,  and  is  terminated  by  an  acorn-shaped  point. 
Fig.  9,  which  generally  resembles  12  and  16,  contains  a 
portion  of  the  leather  between  the  metal  plates.  Figs.  10, 
13,  15  and  17,  explain  themselves  sufficiently.  Figs.  14, 
21  and  23  are  of  lead;  and  the  first  of  these  may  possibly 
have  been  a  buckle  shank.  It  contains  the  words  ION  BON. 
Fig.  18  is  a  fragment,  the  precise  use  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  ;  and  19  is  a  plain  example  of  a  common  type. 
Fig.  11  is  in  some  respects  the  most  remarkable  of  all ;  as, 
in  addition  to  the  two  rivet  holes  at  the  top,  for  attachment 
to  the  strap,  it  contains  twelve  other  perforations,  apparently 
made  without  order.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  they  exist  in 
pairs,  as  if  for  hooking  on  to  points  or  to  the  prongs  of  a 
buckle.  After  two  sets  of  wider  holes  comes  a  third  of  closer 
ones.  The  cut  No.  26  given  hereafter,  shows  the  pendant 
of  a  lady's  belt  pierced  with,  single  holes.  Fig.  20,  which 
is  not  very  interesting  in  form,  appears  to  bear  some  relation 
to  fig.  11.  Fig.  22,  though  obviously  the  termination  of  a 
strap,  had  a  special  purpose  to  serve.  It  is  a  portion  of  a 
belt  hasp  ;  with  the  letter  §  in  open  work,  and  IHC 
(apparently)  inscribed. 

*  It  has  been  ingeniously  suggested  by  Mr.  French,  of  Bolton,  that  many  of 
the  early  crosses  in  Britain  were  made  of  wicker-work,  no  doubt  filled  with  sand, 
or  some  such  substance,  to  give  them  solidity ;  and  he  lias  had  several  beautiful 
ones  constructed  in  illustration  of  this  theory.  If  the  idea  be  correct,  it  supplies 
a  reason  for  the  interlaced  patterns  in  imitation  of  basket-work,  which  we  after- 
wards find  on  stone  crosses  ;  and  the  same  style  of  ornamentation  was  applied  to 
minute  objects.  In  like  manner,  Sir  James  Hall,  Bart.,  traced  uiany  of  the  forms 
of  Gothic  architecture  to  the  imitations  of  wicker-work,  of  which  the  earliest 
Cliristian  Churches  in  this  country  were  constructed. 
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Under  the  head  of  Buckles,  has 
been  noticed  the  class  with  forked 
extremity,  and  the  same  pecu- 
liarity existed  in  pendants.  One, 
supposed  to  be  a  fork,  was  found 
byFaussett  in  a  grave  at  Osengal 
and  another  at  Gilton.  But  the 
annexed  beautiful  example,  from 
the  valuable  collection  of  Mr. 
Eoach  Smith,  shows  the  purpose 
which  the  object  served,  and  the 
forked  pendant  is  here  given  with 
and  without  its  metal  casing. 
Fig.  1  shows  the  tag  in  its  com- 
plete state,  and  Fig.  2  the  forked 
portion  only.  This  example  was 
found  in  London. 

20.   Forked  Pendant,  actual  size ; 
found  in  London. 

VL— Strap  Ornaments. 

The  commonest  kind  of  strap  ornaments  consisted  of 
studs,  which  were  usually  of  yellow  metal ;  and  sometimes 
the  nail  portion  which  penetrated  the  leather  was  of  iron,  the 
head  being  of  brass  or  some  other  alloy  of  copper.  These  are 
alluded  to,  perhaps  in  sufficient  detail,  under  the  general  head 
of  belts  or  girdles,  in  the  subordinate  section  respecting  orna- 
mentation. So  also  are  certain  leather  ornaments  of  a  more 
general  kind,  which  were  most  commonly  used  on  straps. 
But  there  is  a  more  minute  and  special  kind,  whose  general 
character  is  indicated  in  Plate  VII,  for  which  a  few  words  of 
explanation  are  necessary.  These  divide  themselves  into 
several  sets;  e.g.  (1)  the  longer  bars,  (2)  the  smaller  pieces 
like  sections  of  a  split  reed  or  quill,  (3)  those  protuberant  in 
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the  middle,  (4)  those  boss  shaped,  (5)  those  shell  shaped, 
(6)  oroamented  plates,  (7)  enamelled  pieces,  (8)  rude  animal 
forms,  and  (9)  miscellaneous. 

Description  of  Plate  VII. — (1.)  Fig.  1  is  one  of  the  bars 
which  crossed  the  Knightly  belt  at  intervals  ;  between  which 
there  may  have  been  placed  studs  or  little  plates  of  metal, 
or  a  rosette  surrounding  the  hole  for  the  tongue  of  the 
buckle.  One  of  nearly  the  same  size,  but  not  exceeding 
this  in  beauty  of  form,  is  engraved  in  Skelton's 
volumes,  Plate  XIV,  A.D.  1360  ;  but  it  is  thick 
in  the  middle,  with  a  circular  perforation,  and  i" 
narrows  to  the  rivet  holes  at  the  ends.  Fig.  11 
appears  to  be  of  the  same  general  character,  but  |J|^ 
unusually  plain ;  it  is  flattened  at  the  ends,  in 
order  to  give  sufficient  space  for  the  rivets.  It 
appears  to  be  in  imitation  of  the  handle  of  a  shield, 
an  example  of  which  is  here  engraved  to  admit  of  jj^^^g 
the  comparison  of  forms.  a  shiew. 

(2.)  The  small  pieces  of  metal  like  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7  and  10, 
are  found  in  large  numbers,  sometimes  with  portions  of  leather 
adhering.  In  many  instances,  as  in  2  and  4,  the  rivets  still 
remain  ;  and  from  the  uniformity  of  the  objects,  it  is  clear  that 
they  were  used  in  sets.  In  the  present  instance,  however, 
forms  differing  as  widely  as  possible  have  been  selected 
designedly.  They  are  different  in  length,  in  breadth,  and  in 
ornamentation.  Some  like  No.  4  may  have  reached  across  a 
narrow  strap,  while  others  may  have  decorated  only  its 
median  line ;  some  may  have  been  placed  close  side  by  side, 
and  others  at  intervals  more  or  less  wide.  They  are  all 
convex  above  and  concave  below ;  and  they  appear  to  have 
been  whole  throughout,  such  openings  as  those  in  3  or  4 
being  attributable  to  wear  and  tear.  Figs.  17  and  18  serve  to 
indicate  the  mode  of  their  use,  and  how  objects  like  12  and 
13  might  be  applied.    They  also  show  how  the  pendant  and 
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buckle-shank — the  latter  often  as  a  separate  plate — appeared 
when  in  use. 

(3.)  rigs.  8  and  9  show  an  enlargement  in  the  middle ; 
and  these  were  evidently  placed  at  intervals  either  across  or 
longitudinally.  The  former  presents  a  circular  orifice,  but 
that  may  be  only  by  the  wearing  av^ay  of  the  protuberance, 
as  in  the  case  of  bosses  on  book  covers,  the  section  of  any 
spheroid  whether  egg  shaped  or  onion  shaped,  being  circular, 
if  made  across  its  axis. 

(4.)  In  figs.  13  and  13,  the  principal  part  is  the  protube- 
rance, the  rivet  holes  being  small  in  comparison.  Both  are 
ornamented,  but  in  difi'erent  ways  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that 
they  might  have  been  employed  on  various  parts  of  the  equip- 
ment, and  with  great  effect. 

(5.)  Figs.  14,  15,  16,  represent  a  sort  of  semi-studs,  of 
shell  like  pattern.  The  lower  side  of  each  is  shown,  and  it 
appears  that  each  was  attached  by  a  single  rivet.  In  No.  16 
it  still  remains,  including  a  small  portion  of  the  leather,  and 
a  thin  plate  of  metal  outside  of  that,  which  was  '^gripped"  by 
the  head  of  the  rivet. 

(6.)  The  two  narrow  plates,  figs.  19  and  20,  appear  to 
have  been  used  for  decoration ;  the  latter  certainly  at  the  end 
of  a  strap.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it 
was  the  shank  of  a  buckle  ;  but  it  was  more 
probably  part  of  a  hasp,  the  hole  being  a 
rivet  hole,  as  it  seems  ill  adapted  for  the 
tongue  of  a  buckle.  The  other  does  not 
appear  to  have  served  any  such  purpose ; 
but  it  is  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty, 
as  it  is  broken  off  at  one  of  the  rivet  holes. 
The  annexed  object,  the  precise  use  of  which    supposed  leather 

«^      '  ornament. 

is  unknown,  was  probably  a  leather  ornament 

of  a  similar  kind.    Fig.  19  is  covered  with  a  crank-like 

pattern  between  two  marginal  lines ;  fig.  20  has  two  similar 
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marginal  lines  unequally  distant  from  the  edges ;  with  some 
simple  tooling  near  their  extremities,  and  a  rhomhus  or 
lozenge  divided  into  four  equal  and  similar  ones,  by  parallel 
lines  bisecting  the  sides. 

(7.)  Figs.  21  and  22  are  enamelled,  and  show  the  colours 
with  which  they  were  originally  embellished.  They  have, 
however,  served  different  purposes,  as  the  former  is  merely  a 
strap  ornament,  and  the  latter  an  attachment  to  a  buckle. 
The  former  represents  a  dragon-like  animal  with  a  trefoil 
tail,  seeking  what  it  may  devour ;  the  latter  contains  a  fox 
apparently,  in  the  attitude  which  heralds  call  passant  re- 
guardant. 

(8.)  Fig.  25  contains  a  more  graceful  animal,  and  probably 
the  metal  served  only  for  a  strap -ornament.  Fig.  24,  stamped 
out  of  the  metal,  possesses  the  quality  of  not  being  the 
likeness  of  any  known  creature ;  but  evidently  it  was  designed 
to  be  suggestive.  The  eye  hole  served  for  one  rivet,  the 
other  was  where  the  hinder  legs  are  broken  off. 

(9.)  Fig.  23  constitutes  a  class  by  itself.  It  may  possibly 
have  served  the  purpose  of  a  pierced  tag  like  fig.  2  plate  VI ; 
or  it  may  have  been  merely  a  leather  ornament  of  a  some- 
what rustic  pattern.  It  has  been  placed  here  on  the  latter 
supposition. 

VII.  Belts  or  Girdles. 
1.  Introduction. — In  the  days  when  men  fought  with 
sword  and  spear,  and  when  their  valorous  deeds  were  not 
concealed  from  their  fellows  by  wreaths  of  gunpowder  smoke, 
they  were  unusually  fond  of  military  display.  The  defensive 
armour  afforded  wide  scope  for  this,  in  the  helmet,  the  breast- 
plate, the  shield,  the  greaves,  and  various  minor  pieces ;  but 
even  when  armour  had  been  partially  laid  aside,  one  object 
still  remained.  This  was  the  belt  or  girdle.  It  gave  an 
imposing  appearance  to  the  man  of  good  figure,  or  who 
desired  display ;  it  defended  the  soldier  in  a  vital  part ;  and 
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even  to  the  citizen  or  franklin  it  was  indispensable  in  the 
girding  and  fastening  of  his  garments.  From  the  earliest 
times,  tlierefore,  we  read  of  the  girdle ;  and  the  earliest  military 
accounts,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  represent  it  as  very  elegant. 

2.  Material. — We  are  to  assume  that  the  material  was 
generally  leather  or  skin,  except  when  it  consisted  of  some 
strong  textile  fabric.  It  therefore  admitted  of  decoration  by 
embroidery ;  and,  by  the  better  class  of  people,  this  was 
pursued  as  a  domestic  occupation.  In  the  last  chapter  of  the 
Book  of  Proverbs,  we  have  a  picture  of  domestic  life  among 
the  Hebrews,  and  we  find  the  virtuous  woman,  or  good  wife, 
not  only  superintending  the  spinning  and  the  weaving  in  her 
household,  but  providing  girdles  for  sale.*  When  embroidered 
with  gold  or  silver  threads,  they  had  no  doubt  the  appearance 
of  the  gold  belts  worn  at  present  by  officers  in  the  army,  or 
the  silver  ones  common  among  our  county  forces  of  militia 
and  volunteers.  Hence,  gold  and  silver  belts  are  currently 
spoken  of  Some  are  said  to  be  of  beaten  gold  ;  and,  no  doubt, 
they  were  covered,  as  we  have  seen,  with  portions  of  metal. 

It  may  suffice  to  notice  a  few  of  the  allusions  to  material. 
The  girdle  was  worn  both  by  men  and  women,  and  the  sexes 
seem  to  have  vied  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  after  costliness 
and  beauty.  In  the  monumental  brasses  of  the  15th  century, 
for  example,  we  find  ladies'  girdles,  like  that  in  Clippesby 
church,  Norfolk,  which  is  very  massive  and  highly  wrought, 
evidently  metallic,  slung  loosely  about  the  waist,  and  with  a 
long  heavy  pendent  end.  The  girdles  of  ladies  appear  to  have 
consisted  frequently  of  links  of  metal,t  gold  or  silver,  with 
decorations  intermediate.  Sometimes  they  took  the  form  of 
chains,  and  occasionally  they  consisted  of  elegant  twisted 
cords,  jewelled  at  intervals,  with  pendants  at  the  extremities. 


*  She  maketh  fine  linen  and  selleth  it,  and  delivereth  girdles  to  the 
merchant.     xxxi.  24. 

+  Fairholt's  Costume  in  England,  1846,  p.  507. 
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There  is  a  lady's  girdle,  five  feet  long,  of  about  the  date  1460, 
in  the  possession  of  Octavius  Morgan,  Esq.  It  is  thus 
described  : — 

"  A  lady's  girdle  or  baldric,  of  crimson  and  gold  brocade  velvet,  with,  rosettes 
of  goldsmith's  work  enriched  with  enamel.  The  buckle  and  the  pendant  of 
silver  gilt,  chased  with  foliage  in  relief,  and  inlaid  with  niello -plaques  and  with 
armorial  bearings,  the  escutcheon  on  the  pendant  being  that  of  the  family 
Malatesta  of  Eimini  and  Cresena."* 

An  old  poet  describes  a  lady  with  a  splendid  girdle  of  beaten 
gold,  embellished  with  rubies  and  emeralds  "  about  her  middle 
"small;"  and  the  Scottish  ballad  of  Johnnie  Armstrang^ 
represents  a  gold  embroidered  girdle  as  among  the  rich  objects 
which  he  displayed. 

John  wore  a  girdle  about  his  middle, 

Embroidered  ower  wi'  burning  gold, 
Bespangled  wi'  the  same  metal, 

Maist  beautiful  was  to  behold.  '  " 

Chaucer  also  describes  a  priest,  with 

Change  of  clothing  every  day, 

With  golden  girdles  great  and  small ; 
As  boist'rous  as  is  bear  at  bay, 

All  such  falsehed  mote  nedis  fal. 

In  the  old  ballad  of  Young  Bondwell,  Dame  Essels  is  thus 
spoken  of — 

She  dressed  hersel'  in  robes  o'  green. 

Her  maids  in  robes  so  fair ; 
Wi'  gowden  girdles  round  their  middles 
^  Sae  costly,  rich  and  rare. 

No  doubt,  there  may  have  been  a  little  poetic  exaggeration ; 
and  also,  in  the  Apocalypse  there  is  a  meaning  in  the 
metaphor,  the  seven  angels  "  having  their  breasts  girded 
with  golden  girdles. "f  In  the  Visions  of  St.  Patrick's 
Purgatory,  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
the  writer  represents  many  of  the  rich  and  gay  as  suffering 
torment,  and  among  them  "  men  with  gay  girdles  of  silver 
"and  gold."    This  is  indirect  evidence  that  such  articles 


•  Catalogue  of  Special  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  p.  66. 
+  Rev.  xiv.  6. 
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were  not  uncommon  at  the  time ;  but  we  have,  of  course, 
the  direct  evidence  in  history  and  illustration.  Meyrick, 
quoting  Knighton,  under  the  date  1348,  states  that  ladies 
attended  tournaments  on  horseback  with  girdles  handsomely 
ornamented  with  gold  and  silver.  If  the  precious  metals 
were  so  common,  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  girdles 
decorated  with  brass  and  bronze  were  much  more  common. 

The  girdles  of  the  humbler  classes  were  of  undressed  skin, 
or  plain  leather,  or  occasionally,  a  mere  rope.  In  the  deline- 
ations of  ancient*  Etruscan  attire,  the  funicular  cincture  is 
depicted ;  and  we  find  it  represented  as  occasionally  worn 
among  the  wealthy  in  our  own  country.  The  girdle  of  Paul, 
with  which  Agabus  bound  his  hands  and  feet,t  must  have  been 
of  some  soft  material ;  probably  like  the  sash  recently  worn 
by  military  officers,  which  has  been  known  to  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  a  rope  at  an  extempore  execution. 

The  inventory  of  a  trader's  widow  in  Salford,  1588,  contains 
the  following  entry — 

2  Sealskyn  gyrdles  at  p-"  X 

John  the  Baptist  is  represented  as  having  a  leathern  girdle 
about  his  loins,  ||  and  so  had  the  prophet  Elijah,  §  both  of 
whom  taught  and  practised  humility.  Girdles  of  a  still 
humbler  kind,  viz.,  of  sackcloth,  were  used  in  times  of  mourn- 
ing ;  and  in  the  Old  Testament,  numerous  illustrations  of  the 
practice  occur.  It  would  appear  as  if  the  embroidery  some- 
times took  place  on  leather  instead  of  cloth,  for  an  old  poet, 
comparing  "  the  wyld  cat  to  the  brownish  beaver,"  says — 

Kestoratives  and  costly  curious  felts, 

Are  made  of  them,  and  rich  imbroydred  belts.  ^ 


•  See  Hope's  Costumes  of  the  Ancients,  and  Woodcut  in  Fairholt,  p.  123.  j 

•f  Acts  xxi.  11.  i 

J  Aston's  Manchester  Guide,  quoted  in  the  Shuttleworth  Accounts.  « 

II  Matthew,  iii.  4.  §  2  Kings,  i.  8.  ] 

^  Barnfield's  Affectionate  Shepherd. 
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3.  Ornamentation.  [Studs.] — Ornamentation  by  means 
of  studs  was  extremely  common,  especially  in  the  girdles  of 
men.  We  see  its  use  among  the  Persians,  as  in  the  beautiful 
and  well-known  mosaic  at  Pompeii,  the  head  stalls  of  the 
horses  on  the  side  of  Darius  are  all  set  thick  with  studs. 
We  also  trace  the  use  of  such  metallic  objects  in  the  repre- 
sentations of  Scythian*  and  Roman  belts,  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  In  the  Prophecy  of  Cajpys,  studdedf  and  gemmed 
belts  are  represented  as  forming  part  of  the  display  in  a  Roman 
triumph. 

The  helmets  gay  with  plumage 

Tom  from  the  pheasants'  wings, 
The  belts  set  thick  with  starry  gems 

That  shone  on  Indian  kings. 

Of  course,  they  were  common  in  Anglo-Saxon,  and  more 
recent  times.  Indeed  it  may  be  noticed  that  both  the  belt- 
maker  and  the  boss-maker  were  separate  trades  or  professions, 
at  a  time  when  artizans  divided  their  labours  very  minutely. 
A  few  examples  may  be  mentioned.  Clovis  I,  in  1100,  is 
represented  with  a  studded  belt,+  and  so  is  our  own  Richard 
of  the  Lion  heart.  Sir  Robert  de  Bures,  1302,  in  Aston 
Church,  Suffolk,  has  a  studded  belt ;  and  that  of  Edward  II, 
on  the  screen  in  York  Minster,  is  covered  with  small  studs.  || 
The  effigy  of  King  John,  1440,  is  represented  with  a  splen- 
didly studded  belt  ;§  and  both  the  sword-belt  and  the  hip -belt 
of  Humphrey  Strafford,  1480,  were  similarly  ornamented. 
In  the  Swetenham  brass  of  the  15th  century,  the  breast-plate 
is  crossed  by  a  studded  sword-belt ;  and  that  of  Malony,  of 
Woodford,^  exhibits  not  only  a  studded  belt  but  studded 
armour.  In  the  early  part  of  the  17th  century,  the  practice 
was  not  quite  abandoned,   for  Lord  William  Howard,  of 

*  Meyrick,  PI.  xiii.  +  Macaulay's  Lays  of  Ancient  Eorae. 

I  Shaw's  Dresses  and  Decorations  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Vol.  I, 
II  Carter's  Anct.  Sculp,  and  Painting,  Vol.  II.  §  Shaw,  Vol.  II. 

^  Hudson's  Mon.  Brasses  of  Northamptonshire. 
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Naworth,  was  known  to  the  Borderers  by  the  sobriquet 
of  "Belted  "Will." 

His  Bilboa  blade,  by  Marcbmen  felt, 
Hung  in  a  broad  and  studded  belt; 
Hence,  in  rude  phrase,  the  Borderers  still, 
Call'd  noble  Howard  "  Belted  Will."* 

Studs  were  also  common  on  the  guige  which  supported  the 
shield,  and  on  the  shoulder-belt,  for  whatever  purposes  it  was 
used.  Hence,  we  read,  in  Drayton's  Polyolhio?i,  the  descrip- 
tion of  Eobin  Hood,  and  other  forest  outlaws — 

Their  bauldricks  set  with  studs,  athwart  their  shoulders  cast, 
To  which,  under  their  arms,  their  sheafs  were  buckled  fast. 

In  the  Hastings  brass  in  Elsing  church,  Norfolk,  the  sword- 
belt  is  beautifally  studded ;  t  and  when  the  steel  gloves  came  to 
have  separate  fingers,  it  was  not  unusual  for  each  finger  to  be 
ornamented  and  strengthened  with  one  or  more  studs. 

In  the  Three  Early  English  Metrical  Romances  already 
referred  to,  the  dress  of  a  lady  is  thus  described — 

Hir  gide  that  was  glorious  was  of  a  gresse  greene  ; 
Her  belte  was  of  blenket,  with  briddus  ful  bold, 
Beteu  with  besandiis,  bocult  ful  bene.  \ 

About  the  same  time  studs  appear  in  the  military  belt,  as 
may  be  seen  in  the  brass  of  De  Bacon  in  Gorleston  Church, 
Suffolk;  and  several  are  shewn  in  the  illustrations  of  Strutt 
and  others.  In  one  of  the  14th  century,  a  belt  has  two  rows 
of  studs  like  broad  buttons  along  its  outer  margins, ||  while 
another  is  studded  in  the  centre.  §  In  the  belt  of  a  person  of 
distinction  of  the  15th  century,  the  studs  occur  in  sets  of  three 
on  the  shoulder-belt,  and  the  buttons  in  clusters  of  three  down 


*  Scott's  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  v.  16. 
+  Carter's  Anct.  Sculpture  and  Painting ;  and  Cotman's  Brasses. 
J  Her  gown  that  was  glorious  was  of  a  grass  green  colour;  her  belt  was  of 
white  stuff,  ornamented  with  birds ;  inlaid  with  besaunts  (or  round  pieces  of  metal, 
like  the  coins  of  Byzantium),  and  appropriately  buckled. 

II  Strutt's  Dress  and  Habits,  PI.  Ixxvi.  §  lb.,  PI.  Ixxxv. 
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the  front  of  the  robe  *  A  belt  of  the  early  part  of  this  century  was 
preserved  in  Mr.  Eoach  Smith's  collection,  stamped  in  leather, 
with  circlets  containing  the  SS.  of  Henry  IV,  and  ornamented 
also  with  metal  bosses.  It  was  supposed  that  girdles  of  this 
kind  were  manufactured  at  Oadiz.f  In  the  monumental  slab 
of  Johan  Graaf  v.  Wertheim,  1407,  the  studs  on  the  hip- 
belt  are  very  prominent,  and  seem  like  large  knobs  of  metal 
connected  by  intervening  links.l  Mr.  Planche|l  gives  an 
engraving  of  a  lady  from  a  manuscript  in  the  Harleian  collec- 
tion. She  wears  a  hip -belt  apparently  studded,  from  which 
a  gypciere  or  purse  is  pendent.  Another  example  is  given  of 
a  lady  with  a  studded  belt,  in  Strutt,  plate  cxix  ;  and  in 
Meyrick  may  be  seen  several  belts  covered  with  bosses  or 
studs.  John  de  Garlande,  in  the  beginning  of  the  13th  century, 
describes  the  girdle-makers  of  his  time,  as  having  before  them 
girdles  of  white,  black,  and  red,  well  studded  and  barred. 

Even  on  smaller  straps  studs  were  common.  Thus  the 
mountings  of  the  "Bruce  Horn,"  now  probably  more  than 
five  centuries  old,  show  a  belt  "studded  with  enamelled  plates, 
with  the  arms  of  the  Earls  of  Moray;"  and  the  belt  of  black 
silk  attached  to  the  "  Tutbury  Horn,"  is  mounted  in  silver, 
having  a  silver  shield  with  arms  at  a  junction  in  the  belt.  § 

[Other  Ornaments.] — In  the  reign  of  Edward  III,  orna- 
mentation with  gold  and  silver,  no  doubt  laid  on  in  thin  plates 
of  various  forms,  was  common  ;  and  in  the  time  of  Henry  IV, 
as  well  as  in  that  of  his  predecessor,  it  was  necessary  to 
prohibit  the  gorgeousness  of  apparel.  Thus,  in  1403,  it  was 
enacted  "  that  no  person  should  use  .  .  .  girdles  .  .  . 
decorated  with  silver,  nor  any  other  trappings  of  silver,  unless 
possessed  of  "  a  certain  yearly  income,  or  a  certain  amount  of 

♦  Stratt's  Dress  and  Habits,  pi.  cix.         +  Fairholt's  Costume,  p.  508. 
J  Boutell,  p.  193,  from  Hefner's  Costume  du  Moyen  Age  Chretien. 

II  History  of  British  Costume,  p.  210. 
§  Catalogue  of  the  Special  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington,  p.  18. 
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goods  and  chattels.  In  the  monumental  hrass  of  Margaret 
Chewt,  of  Suffolk,  the  girdle  and  other  parts  of  the  dress,  are 
ornamented  with  jewels,  and  these  were  common  at  a  much 
earlier  period.  In  Archbishop  Alfric's  vocabulary  of  the  10th 
century,  the  following  words,  and  their  explanations  occur.* 

Antrax,  vel  clavus,  vel  strophium,  ang  seta  vel  gyxdel,  vel  agimmed  gerdel. 

In  an  old  ballad,  Johnnie  o  Cocklesmuir  who  is  also 
traditionally  called  by  other  names,  is  thus  described — 

The  sark  that  was  o'  Johnnie's  back, 
Was  o'  the  cambric  fine  ; 
The  belt  that  was  aroun'  his  middle 
Wi'  pearlines  it  did  shine.f 

In  the  Annren  Riwle,  or  "  Kegulae  Inclusarum "  of  the 
13th  century,  the  persons  devoted  to  God  are  advised  thus; 

Have  neither  ring,  nor  brooch,  nor  ornamented  girdle,  (ne 
"  gurdel  i-membred),  nor  gloves,  nor  any  such  thing  that  is 
"  not  proper  for  you  to  have."+  In  the  Inventorium  Bepul- 
clirale\  are  representations  of  several  beautiful  pieces  of 
metal  by  which  belts  were  decorated.  The  military  belt  was 
most  highly  ornamented,  and  the  specimens  which  we  possess 
exhibit  great  varieties,  and  a  remarkable  amount  of  skiU  and 
design.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  II.  it  was  often  ornamented 
with  silver  or  precious  stones,  and  little  plates  of  silver  were 
occasionally  placed  underneath  the  rivets  of  the  girdle. §  The 
sword-belt  of  Sir  Kobert  de  Septvans  is  ornamented  with 
metallic  rosettes,  and  that  of  Fitz  Kalph  with  alternate 
lozenges  and  bars,  and  it  was  not  unusual  for  little  bars  of 
metal,  gold  or  silver,  to  separate  the  ornaments  or  portions 
of  embroidery.  The  sword-belt  of  Sir  Eoger  de  Trumpington 
is  ornamented  with  plain  bars.  In  the  Romaunt  of  the  Rose, 
Chaucer  describes  the  girdle  of  Kichesse  thus — 


*  Mayer's  Vocabujaries,  p.  40. 
+  Dixon's  Scottish  Ballads,  p.  78. 
X  Camden  See.  Edition,  pp.  420-4'21,    ||  Pp.  28-29,  and  PI.  viii. 
§  Meyrick,  Vol.  I,  p.  173. 
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Richesse  a  girdle  had  upon, 
The  bokell  of  it  was  of  ston  ; 


* 


The  banes  were  of  gold  full  fine. 
Upon  a  tissue  of  sattine, 
Full  heavie,  great,  and  nothing  light, 
In  everiche  was  a  besaunt  wight. 


A  Sergeant  at  Law  is  thus  described. 


Every  statute  coude  he  plaine  by  rote  ; 
He  rode  but  homely  in  a  medlee  cote, 
Girt  with  a  seint*  of  silk  with  barres  smale ; 
Of  his  array,  tell  I  no  lenger  tale 


The  Carpenter's  Wife  in  the  Millere's  Tale,  is  also  repre- 
sented as  habited  in  the  following  way — 

A  seint  she  wered,  barred  all  of  silk. 

4.  Mode  of  Fastening. — The  girdle  of  the  Ancient  British 
Soldier,  as  shewn  on  Eoman  bas-reliefs,  was  fastened  by  a 
square  border  of  metal,  like  the  clasp  or  rim  of  a  buckle ;  but 
the  buckle  itself,  which  was  known  to  the  Eomaus,  appears 
upon  very  early  examples.  In  the  14th  century,  especially 
towards  its  close,  the  buckle  begins  to  disappear  and  to  be 
superseded  by  a  morse  or  clasp ;  and  the  bawdrick  was  often 
fastened  by  this,  as  it  hung  horizontally  round  the  person. 
Sometimes  the  morse  or  clasp  was  superseded  by  what  appears 
to  be  a  central  stud,  not  unlike  those  which  are  in  use  in  our 
own  day.  Two  examples  are  here  presented,  from  brasses 
at  Ashborne  and  Norbury. 


23.  Cokaine  Brass, 
Ashborne  Church. 


24.   Wife  of  Sir  Anthony  Fitzherbert. 
Norbury  Church,  1538. 


*  Cincture  or  girdle. 
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The  belts  of  ladies  had  not  unfrequently  three  golden  rosettes 
at  the  point  of  junction  in  front ;  but  this  was  at  a  later 
period.  The  brasses  of  two  ladies  called  Tilghman,*  in 
Snodland  Church,  Kent,  1541,  exhibit  that  mode  of  fastening  ; 
and  an  elegant  example  appears  in  Sefton  Church,  Lancashire, 
on  the  brass  of  Margaret  Bulkeley,  (1529,)  daughter  of 
Eichard  Molyneux.  Other  examples  may  be  seen  in  Chester- 
field and  Morley  Churches,  Derbyshire. 


25,  26,  27. 

25,  Chesterfield.  26,  Anne,  wife  of  Hugh  Willoughhy,  27,  Joan,  wife  of  John  Sacheverell, 
of  Eisley,  Wilne  Church,  1514,  Morley,  Church,  1485. 

Occasionally  the  non-metallic  belts  of  ladies  were  fastened 
by  long  narrow  buckles,  sometimes  four  or  five  inches  in 
length  ;  and  the  belt  was  not  penetrated  by  the  tongue  of  the 
buckle,  but  passed  either  under  it  and  over  the  sides,  or  over 
it  and  under  the  sides.  Examples  are  numerous,  but  it  may 
be  sufficient  to  mention  the  Curzon  brass  in  Kedleston 
Church,  Derbyshire,  and  that  of  Anne,  daughter  of  John 
Babington,  and  wife  of  Eichard  Eolleston  of  Lea,  in  Ashover 
Church,  1507.  In  both  of  these  examples,  the  belt  passes 
under  the  two  sides  of  the  long  broad  buckle,  and  over  the 
acus.    This  is  the  case  also  with  two  belts  on  the  brasses  of 


*  Oxford  Brasses,  p.  138, 
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ladies  of  the  family  of  Blackwall,  in  Wirksworth  Church. 


28.  29.  30. 


28.  Wife  of  Eobt.  Eyre,  Hathersage  29.  Maud,  wife  of  Thos.  Blackwell,  30.  Blackwall  Brass, 
Church,  1656.  Wirksworth  Church,  1526.      Wirksworth  Church 

In  Strutt's  Illustrations  are  two  ladies  of  rank  of  the  1 5th  and 
16th  centuries,  one  of  whom  wears  the  buckle  under  the  right 
arm,*  while  the  other  has  it  almost  directly  behind,  but  the 
usual  position  was  in  front.  In  the  Cotman  brasses,  Thomas 
de  Greye,  who  died  1562,  is  represented  with  a  belt  consisting 
of  a  narrow  strip  of  plain  leather,  and  fastened  by  a  long 
narrow  double  buckle  with  two  prongs. 

6.  How  Worn, — The  belts  of  the  Ancients  appear  to 
have  been  worn  very  high  up,  so  that  the  wearer  appeared 
short  waisted.  This  will  be  evident  from  any  representation 
of  a  Eoman  in  complete  armour ;  and  the  fact  is  illustrative 
of  the  expression  in  the  Eevelation,  "girt  about  the  paps 
"  with  a  golden  girdle."t  In  short  it  was  worn  round  the 
mammae,  or  a  little  below  the  armpits ;  but  the  natural  place 
for  it  was  round  the  waist  proper,  and  hence  this  part  of  the 


•  Strutt's  Dress  and  Habits,  PI.  cxxiii. 


♦  Rev.,  i.  13. 
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body  was  frequently  known  by  the  name  girdlestead."* 
Thus  Stubbs  says  in  the  Anatomy  of  Abuses,  "  some  short 
"  scarcely  reaching  to  the  girdlestead  or  waste,  and  some  to  the 
knee."  The  following  is  from  Chaucer's  description  of  Mirth, 
in  the  Romatmt  of  the  Rose — 

As  round  as  apple  was  his  face, 
Full  rodclie  and  white  in  every  place, 
His  nose  by  measure  wrought  full  right, 
Crispe  was  his  haire  and  eke  full  bright ; 
His  shouldres  of  a  large  brede, 
And  smallish  in  the  girdlestede : 
He  seemed  like  a  purtreiture. 

The  girdle  when  so  worn  was  sometimes  called  a  "  lumbare," 
which  encircled  the  loins,  and  accordingly  in  a  Nominale  of 
the  15th  century,  the  term  Hoc  lumhare"  is  explained 
by  "  a  brek-belt."  The  baudrick  or  splendid  girdle  frequently 
alluded  to,  was  worn  below  the  waist,  or  encircling  the  hips  ; 
and  was  usually  quite  distinct  from  the  sword  belt,  which 
was  worn  round  the  waist  or  slung  over  the  shoulder. 

6.  Articles  suspended. — Girdles  are  mentioned  in  1293,  but 
they  appear  to  have  been  of  an  inferior  sort.  "  Corigiis  emptis 
"  pro  Thoma  et  Henrico  iiij  ^-"f  In  the  graves  of  females  in 
.Kent,  small  chains  or  portions  of  chains  have  been  frequently 
found,  usually  oxidised  into  a  solid  mass.  They  extended  in 
two  lines  from  near  the  waist  to  the  knees  of  the  skeletons,  and 
at  the  bottom  were  found  several  minute  objects,  like  those 
appended  to  a  lady's  modern  chatellaine.|  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  these  were  suspended  from  the  girdle  after  the 
manner  that  we  find  common  in  mediaeval  pictures  and  illus- 
trations.    Occasionally  one  or   two  tasselled  chains  were 


*  "  Girdlestead,  the  waist  or  girding  place." — Bailey's  Dictionary,  "  The 
"  Girdlestead,  cinctura." — Fleming. 

\  Expenses  of  John  of  Brabant  and  Thomas  and  Henry  of  Lancaster. 
\  Inventorium  Sepulchrale,  p.  xxviii. 
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pendent  from  the  girdle,  or  at  the  bottom  was  hung  a  pomander 
box  or  ornament. 

In  the  days  of  the  gypciere  or  pouch,  which  seems  likely 
to  be  re-introduced  among  railway  travellers,  it  was  suspended 
jfrom  the  belt  or  girdle.  So  also  was  the  purse,  which  was 
iQSually  smaller  in  size ;  but  the  terms  were  not  always  used 
witn  discrimination.  Thus  Chaucer,  when  describing  the 
Carpenter's  Wife,  c  ays. 

By  hire  girdel  heng  a  pnrse  of  lether, 
Tasseled  with  silk  and  peiied  with  latoun. 

The  Greek  word  zona,  which  in  our  Authorized  version  of 
the  Scriptures  is  sometimes  translated  "  purse,"  is  rendered 
more  literally  in  the  older  versions.  Thus, 

In  Matt.  X,  9  ;  "  Nile  ye  weeld  [do  not  ye  possess]  gold  ne  siluer  ne  money 
in  youre  girdlis,"  Wtclif  1380 ;  "  nor  brasse  yn  youre  gerdels,"  Tyndale 
1534;  and  Geneva  Ed.  1557. 

Mark  vi,  8,  .  .  .  "  not  a  scrippe,  ne  breed  nether  money  in  the  girdil " 
Wiclif. 

Another  word,  translated  "  purse "  in  the  Authorized 
version,  is  rendered  "  sachil "  by  Wiclif,  and  "wallet"  by 
Tyndale  and  Cranmer,  and  in  the  Geneva  version.  The  pouch 
was  worn  by  both  rich  and  poor ;  and  it  was  ornamented  and 
unornamented  according  to  circumstances.  In  the  Shuttle- 
worth  Accounts,  1621,  is  an  entry  defining  the  scrip, — 
"  Scripe,  a  lether  satchell,  for  the  servantes  use,  viij 
From  the  facility  with  which  it  could  be  removed  from  the 
girdle  arose  the  occupation  of  the  "  cut-purse,"  who  is  repre- 
sented by  the  pick-pocket  or  garotter  of  our  own  period. 

The  dagger  was  also  pendent  from  the  girdles  of  both  civil 
and  military  persons.  In  the  flourishing  period  of  chivalry 
it  hung  on  the  right  side,  and  the  sword  on  the  left ;  but  in 
the  woodcuts  given  in  Foxes  Boole  of  Martyrs,  1641,  several 
common  Englishmen  are  shewn  with  the  dagger  placed  behind. 

Persons  of  religious  habits  suspended  a  rosary  from  the 
belt,  and  among  the  monumental  brasses  several  beautiful 


VIII. 
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ones  are  shewn.  The  rosary  usually  consisted  of  one  or  more 
decades,  the  tenth  or  eleventh  head  heing  larger  than  the 
others.  The  rosaries  of  men  rarely  exhibit  more  than  one 
decade;  hut  those  of  ladies  generally  shew  three  or  some- 
times four  or  five.  Eosaries  ceased  to  he  worn  after  the 
Eeformation. 

The  monuments  of  clergy,  lawyers  and  scriveners,  sometimes 
shew  their  instruments  of  office,  namely,  the  penner  and  ink- 
horn.  Their  form  may  be  seen  in  Gwilhm  p.  294  ;  and 
the  mode  of  suspension  in  the  brass  of  William  Curteys, 
Notary,  1490.  This  is  the  object  which  has  caused  so  much 
misunderstanding  in  connection  with  the  Borough  seal  of 
Liverpool.*  The  eagle  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  with  the 
penner  and  ink-horn  in  its  mouth,  was  represented  on  the 
original  seal ;  but  it  is  now  transformed  into  a  cormorant,  with 
a  branch  of  seaweed  in  its  mouth. 

From  the  girdle  was  also  occasionally  suspended  a  book, 
and  the  practice  is  alluded  to  in  the  O.P.  of  Lusty  Juvefitus, 

Let  your  book  at  your  girdle  be  tied, 

Or  else  at  your  bosom,  that  he  may  be  spied. 

This  was  particularly  convenient  when  books  were  bound  in 
actual  oak  boards,  streugthened  with  bosses,  clasps  and 
runners ;  and  when  a  chain  was  attached  to  the  covers.  In 
some  instances  the  flap  of  leather  was  allov/ed  to  project  over 
the  margin  of  the  covers,  as  in  the  case  of  a  merchant's  office 
books ;  and  this  which  was  called  the  "cbemise,"  was  some- 
times so  long  as  to  admit  of  being  tied  in  a  knot  at  top  or 
bottom.  The  girdle  being  passed  round  below  this  knot,  the 
book  was  suspended  from  the  waist  as  may  be  seen  in 
Savage's  Portrait  of  Bishop  Latimer,  who  suffered  in  1555. 

•  The  original  charter  was  granted  by  King  John,  and  the  name  John  was 
written  symbolically  or  otherwise,  on  the  surface  of  the  seal,  at  three  distinct 
places.  There  was  (1)  the  eagle  of  St.  John  the  Evangelist,  (2)  the  star  and 
crescent  of  St.  John  the  Baptist,  and  (3)  the  word  lOHIS  !  'lot  one  of  which 
exists  at  present. 
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7.  Beltmakers  and  allied  Trades. — Under  this  head,  it 
may  be  almost  sufficient  to  quote  the  explanations  of  the 
ancient  vocabularies. 

"  Corigiarii  (gurdelers)  habent*  ante  se  zonas  albas,  nigras, 
"rubeas,  bene  membratas  (ystodyd),  ferro  vel  cupro  (coper) 
"  texta  (kosis)  stipata  (ybarryd)  argento."t  A  further  explan- 
ation of  the  terms  is  given.  "  Corrigiarii  dicuntur  a  corrigiis 
"  quas  faciunt.  Zona  tres  habet  significationes ;  in  una 
"  accipitur  pro  cingulo.  Texta  .  .  cingulum  factum  de  serico 
"  {tissus)  ;  stipata,  id  est  fulta  vel  appodiata,  Gallice  harre." 
In  an  English  Vocabulary  of  the  15th  century,  we  find 
"  Hie  lorimarius.^  a  gyrdylhar."+  "  A  Girdler,  zonarius ;" 
"A  Girdle  with  studs,  cestus."||  "  Bauldrier,  or  Baudrier, 
"  Baudryeur  or  Baudroyeur,  a  leather  dresser,  a  currier  and 
"  colourer  of  leather,  also  a  maker  of  belts  and  baudricks."§ 
"  Beltmaker,  baudroyer."  1[ 

Among  the  allied  trades,  we  find  the  Pluscularius  or 
Buckle-maker,  iiom  pluscula*  a  buckle ;  the  Bossetier  or  boss- 
maker  ;  and  the  Firmacularius,  that  is  the  fermail  or  clasp- 
maker.  John  de  Garlande  says,  that  the  buckle -makers  are 
rich,  by  their  buckles,  and  tongues,  and  vices,  and  files,  and 
horse-bridles.  Of  the  Boss-maker,  we  read  "  Bossetier  a 
bosse-maker  "  Gotg.,  and  "  a  Bosse-maker,  bossetier,"  Flem. 
The  Firmacularius  \  or  clasp-maker  is  said  to  have  before 
him,  clasps  of  lead  and  pewter,  as  well  as  of  iron,  copper  and 
steel ;  he  has  also  clasps  of  brass  very  beautiful. 

*  The  words  in  parentheses  are  English  interlineations,  above  the  corresponding 
words  of  the  Latin  text. 

+  John  de  Garlande,  13th  century,  in  Mayer's  Vocabularies,  123. 
+  lb.  p.  194. 

II  Fleming'' s  Dici.,  1583. — Belte  or  Gyrdylle,  Zona,  Prompioriwn  Parvulormn. 
§  Cotgrave,  1611.  ^  Sherwood,  1650. 

*  Bockle,  boculle,  bocul,  bokyll,  or  bocle,  Pluscula,  Prompt.  Parvul. 
+  Both  Jirmaculum  and  monile  were  used  to  denote  a  clasp,  but  the  former 
indicated  a  more  elegant  kind.    The  less  elegant  materials  are  mentioned  here, 
though  the  workman  took  his  name  from  the  former  term. 
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Conclusion. — It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  cycles  within 
which  fashion  revolves  ;  re-producing  old  forms  and  habits, 
and  securing  for  them,  from  the  multitude,  the  attention 
which  new  ones  usually  command.  There  seems  to  be  a 
practical  limit  to  the  inventive  powers  of  those  who  originate 
new  styles  of  dress  and  ornament ;  for,  while  convenience  is 
sometimes  ignored,  the  eye  not  unfrequently  requires  to  be 
trained  in  order  to  tolerate  what  is  essentially  ungraceful. 
This  poverty  of  invention  necessitates  a  recurrence  to  forms 
and  circumstances  when  they  have  become  quite  obsolete  ^ 
and  in  some  degree  it  encourages  the  studies  of  the  archaeolo- 
gist, by  giving  vitality  to  old  customs,  and  according  to  them 
the  sanctions  of  public  taste.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce 
numerous  examples;  but  it  may  suffice  to  mention  the  re- 
introduction  of  hoops  in  the  dresses  of  ladies,  the  design  of 
which  is  to  verify  by  contrast  the  false  proverb, — that  the 
smaller  the  waist  the  greater  the  beauty.  Also,  before  the 
hemi-spherical  brass  nails  have  disappeared  from  the  parlour 
chairs  of  our  grandmothers,  the  square  studs  of  modern  up- 
holstery have  appeared  by  their  side.  It  is  not  surprising, 
therefore,  that  even  while  we  write  the  leather  belt  with  studs 
should  be  seen  upon  ladies,  and  ornamental  studs  on  various 
parts  of  their  dresses.  The  photographic  albums  in  which 
these  forms  are  commonly  perpetuated,  also  exhibit  in  their 
style  of  binding  a  return  to  the  customs  of  the  past ;  and  show 
that  the  beauty  of  antiquity  is  admired,  even  when  modern  art 
has  surpassed  it  in  utility. 
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IX. 


35.    The  Pelhan)  Buckle.* 


36.   Fragment  of  a  Stamped  and  Perforated  Belt— Anglo  Saxon. 


TAIL    PI  ECES. 


One  of  the  letters,  it  will  be  observed,  is  in  a  wrong  direction. 


ON   THE   COLEOPTEEA   OF   THE  DISTRICT 
AROUND    LIVERPOOL.    Part  IL 


By  C.  8.  Greg  son  J  Pres.  'Northern  Entom.  Soc. 
(Eead  20th  Maiich,  1862.) 

Last  year  *  I  gave  the  Historic  Society  a  list  of  the  Geode- 
phaga  found  in  this  district,  and  I  now  lay  the  list  of  the 
Hydrodephaga  on  the  table,  and  hope  it  will  be  found 
as  carefully  worked  up  as  the  last  list  was.  As  accuracy  is 
my  only  object,  any  one  wishing  to  obtain  a  particular  species 
has  only  to  refer  to  the  list  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Society 
for  the  locality  given  to  know  exactly  where  I  took  the 
particular  species  he  rec[uires  in  the  greatest  abundance. 
The  almost  entire  absence  of  fellow-labourers  in  the  field  of  the 
Coleoptera  is  much  to  be  deplored ;  but  especially  so  in  this 
much-neglected  group.  However,  as  the  family  is  limited  in 
Britain,  I  hope  I  have  worked  up  the  list  so  as  to  make  it  of 
service  to  those  who  come  after  me. 

•   Order  COLEOPTERA. 
Section  IL — Hydrodephaga,  MacLeary. 

DyTISCIDvE. 

Genus  Dytyscus,  Linn. 
D.  Marginalis,  Linn. — This,  the  largest  species  in  the  family, 
is  met  with  in  most  pits  and  ponds  around  when  using  the 
dredging  net,  and  may  be  attracted  on  moonlight  nights  by 
exposing  an  open  vessel  of  water  so  that  the  moon  can  shine 
upon  it.  The  insect  will  be  found  in  the  water  the  next 
day.  Summer. 

Genus  Acilius,  Leach. 
A.  Sulcatus,  Linn. — This  species  is  in  plenty  in  the  flashes 
of  water  on  Simonswood  Moss.    In  July  and  August,  when 
the  Moss  has  become  dry,  they  seem  to  congregate  in  the 

*  Transactions,  N.S.  Vol.  I,  p.  33. 
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small  wet  places  ;  they  may  be  taken  in  the  dredging  net  hy 
dipping  it  well  into  the  mud  and  spreading  the  con- 
tents on  a  dry  place.  These  remarks  apply  to  other  dredged 
species. 

Genus  Colymbetes,  Clairv. 

G.  Fuscus,  Linn. — Plentiful  in  the  flashes  of  water  in  the 
Sandhills,  at  Wallasey,  in  April  and  May.  Stand  still  at 
the  water's  edge,  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  will  be  seen,  as 
they  rise  from  the  mud. 

C.  Pulverosus,  Sturm. — In  ditches  and  pits  around  Old  Swan, 
Knotty  Ash,  &c.    Spring  and  Summer. 

C.  Bistriatus,  Bergst. — Formerly  common  where  Orown-street 
now  is,  and  may  still  be  found  in  the  figure-of-eight  pit, 
&c.,  in  Parliament  fields.  June. 

ij,  Grapii,  Gyll. — I  have  a  siogle  specimen  taken  by  myself 
in  Mosslake  fields.  This  specimen  is  much  smaller  than 
specimens  in  my  cabinet  from  the  South  of  England. 

Genus  Ilybius,  Er. 

I.  Ater,  Deg. — Plentiful,  especially  in  the  pits  around  Aintree. 
Spring. 

/.  Fenestratus,  Eab. — Club  Moor  and  Childwall.  Spring. 

/.  Augustior,  Gyll. — Formerly  plentiful  in  Mosslake  fields. 
I  have  not  searched  for  this  species  for  some  time. 

Genus  Agabus,  Leach. 

A.  Agilis,  Fab. — Pits  and  ditches  near  Pigue  lane,  and 
Wavertree. 

A.  Uligi?iosus,  Pay. — Ditches  in  Edge  lane,  &c.  April  and 
May. 

A.  Femoralis,  Pay. — Parliament  fields,  pits  and  ditches. 

A.  Maculatus,  Linn. — Abounds  in  all  stagnant  pits,  &c. 

A.  Bijmnctatus,  Fab. — Sand  hills,  and  freely  at  Childwall. 
Spring. 

A.  Conspersus,  Marsh. — Plentifully  in  most  ponds  and  ditches. 
A.  Guttatus,  Pay. — I  have  only  three  specimens.    They  were 

taken  from  a  fish  pond  near  Hale  Hall,  in  June. 
A.  Bipustulatm,  Linn. — May  be  met  with  at  several  widely 

separated  localities  ;  plentifully  in  the  pits  on  the  road  side, 

near  Walton  station,  on  the  Aintree  road. 
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Genus  Noterus,  Cla. 

N.  Semipunctatus,  Fab. — My  specimens  come  from  Seacombe 
Clough.  They  were  taken  by  the  late  T.  Townley,  in  1841. 
Spring. 

Genus  Laccophilus,  Leach. 

L.  Minutis,  Linn. — Ditches  at  Seacombe  and  at  Hale.  June. 
L.  Hyalinus,  Deg. — At  Bidston  Marsh,  and  Bromborough, 
freely.  Summer. 

Genus  Hyphidrus,  111. 

H.  Ovatus,  Lynn. — How  often  I  hunted  for  this  species  I 
cannot  tell,  when,  one  day,  I  met  with  it  in  great  plenty 
at  Deysbrook,  where  the  brook  joins  Lord  Sefton's  park. 
Since  then  I  have  seen  it  at  Gill-moss,  and  at  Kainford. 

Genus  Hydroporus,  Cla. 

H.  Incpqualis,  Fab. — Clay  pits,  at  Birkenhead.  Spring.  To 
work  successfully  for  this  genus  (many  of  them  Irequenting 
dirty  clay  pits),  it  is  best  to  disturb  the  water  and  wait 
quietly  until  the  insects  appear  on  the  surface,  when  they 
are  easily  secured  with  a  small  hand  net. 

H.  Decoratus,  Cyll. — Patrick  Wood — in  a  small  stream  which 
runs  through  it.  April. 

H.  Davisii,  Curtis— -Bidston  Marsh  freely.  Spring. 

H,  J  2.  Pustulatus,  Fab.  —  At  Huyton,  Knowsley  and  Be- 
bington.    Summer.  Ditches. 

H.  Sepfentrionalis,  Gyll.  Bromborough  Pool,  and  ditches. 
Summer. 

H.  Elegans,  111. — With  the  above,  but  more  abundant. 

H.  R.  nivalis,  Gyll. — Crosby  Sand  hills,  freely,  in  Spring. 

H.  Dorsalis,  Fab. — Bidston  Marsh,  and  Frankby  pits  and 
ditches.  Summer. 

H.  ErythocephalUs,  Linn. — Freely,  with  the  above. 

H.  Opatrinus,  Ger. — I  have  two  specimens  taken  at  Wallasey 
which  I  refer  to  this  species. 

H.  Vlanus,  Fab. — Crosby  Sand  hills,  in  ditches  and  flashes 
of  water.  Spring. 

H.  Palustris. — ^With  Planus. 

H.  Assimilis,  Payk. — This  species,  first  identified  here  by  Dr. 
Schome,  from  specimens  taken  by  the  late  Mr.  Johnson  and 
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myself,  in  1840,  in  Mosslake  fields,  has  not  been  taken 
since  this  ground  was  built  upon ;  it  probably  still  exists 
in  Parliament  fields. 

H.  Scalesianus,  Steph. — In  the  ponds  which  empty  them- 
selves into  the  pool  at  Wallasey.  Disturb  the  water,  and 
then  watch  for  them  as  they  appear  upon  the  surface. 

H.  Lineatus,  Oliv. — In  the  "  Birket,"  near  Upton  road. 

H.  Plctus,  Fab. — Taken  with  Lineatus.  I  have  several  species 
in  this  genus  not  yet  determined ;  but  I  prefer  letting  them 
stand  over  to  placing  them  in  this  list  incorrectly  named. 

Genus  Haliplus. 

H.  RitfcolUs,  De. — In  the  brook  at  Garston. 

H.  Lineatocollis,  Marsh. — In  the  mill  dam  at  Garston,  and 
at  Crosby. 

Genus  Pelobius,  Sch. 
P.  Hermanni,  Fab. — Plentiful  in  some  old  ponds  at  Eufford. 

Gyrinid^. 

Genus  Gyrinus. 

G.  Marinus,  Gyll. — I  have  a  good  series,  taken  in  Wallasey 
Pool  before  it  was  converted  into  docks. 

G.  Natator,  Fab. — On  every  water. 

G.  Bicolor,  Pay. — I  have  two  specimens,  one  only  of  which  is 
labelled  ;  it  was  taken  with  Natator,  between  Bromborough 
and  Kaby. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 

FOURTEENTH   SESSION,  1861-62. 


ANNUAL    GENEEAL  MEETING, 

Free  Public  Library,  18th  October,  1861. 

'    JOSEPH  MAYER,  F.S.A.,  &c.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 
The  Secretary  read  the  following 

REPOET. 

The  events  of  the  past  Session  enable  the  Council,  in  retiring,  to 
congratulate  the  members  on  the  future  prospects  as  well  as  the  actual 
position  of  the  Society.  The  papers  contributed,  most  of  which  will 
shortly  appear  in  the  annual  volume,  were  of  equal  interest  with  those 
of  preceding  years ;  and  the  removal  of  the  Society's  place  of  meeting, 
through  the  liberality  of  the  Town  Council,  to  an  apartment  in  the  Free 
Public  Library,  will  effect  a  reduction  in  the  annual  expenses  of  about 
twenty  pounds. 

Twelve  volumes  of  Transactions  having  already  been  issued,  the 
Council  decided  to  begin  a  new  series  with  the  volume  now  in  the  press, 
introducing  such  alterations  with  respect  to  type,  &c.,  as  appeared 
desirable.  It  will  therefore  be  published  as  the  first  of  a  new  series  ; 
those  of  the  former  being  purchasable  by  members  at  reduced  prices, 
■which  will  be  announced  in  the  forthcoming  volume. 

As  some  diminution  in  the  cost  of  producing  the  annual  volumes 
may  be  expected  in  future,  and  the  saving  of  rent-charge,  already 
adverted  to,  may  be  regarded  as  permanent,  the  Council  think  this  a 
favourable  occasion  on  which  to  recommend  the  Society  to  alter  Section 
V  of  the  Laws,  by  omitting  the  words  "  who  shall  have  an  address 
"  within  the  borough,  or ;"  and  to  alter  Section  VII,  by  omitting  the 
words  "  one  guinea,"  and  substituting  the  words  *'  half  a-guinea."  The 
first  alteration  will  have  the  elfect  of  entitling  all  members,  residing 
beyond  seven  miles  from  the  Exchange,  to  be  enrolled  as  non-resident; 
by  the  second,  the  entrance-fee  will  be  reduced  to  one-half  its  present 
amount.  The  Council  believe  that  the  Society  will  sustain  no  loss  by 
these  changes. 

The  usual  intercourse  with  kindred  Societies  has  been  maintained, 
and  the  collection  in  the  library  extended  accordingly ;  but  the  Council 
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have  to  repeat  the  expression  of  regret,  made  by  their  preeecessors  last 
year,  at  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  contributions  to  the  museum. 
The  library,  at  57,  Rauelagh  Street,  will  be  open  every  evening  of 
meeting,  from  five  till  a  quarter  to  seven,  as  heretofore. 

The  Excursion  this  year  was  made  to  Beeston  Castle,  Peckforton 
Castle  and  Bunbury  Church  ;  and  a  miscellaneous  meeting  was  held  in 
Mr.  Mayer's  Museum  of  Antiquities.  A  brief  notice  of  both  will  be 
found  in  the  appendix  to  the  new  volume. 

Agreeably  to  the  laws,  the  Council  submit  the  names  of  seven  gentle- 
men for  election  in  place  of  those  who  retire  from  their  respective 
oflflces. 

It  was  moved  by  J.  E.  Hodgktn,  Esq.,  seconded  by  E.  F.  Evans,  Esq., 
and  resolved  unanimously  : — 

That  the  Keport  now  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  and  circulated 
with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 
It  was  moved  by  Thos.  Eeay,  Esq.,  seconded  by  David  Buxton,  F.E.S.L., 
and  resolved  unanimously  : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Officers  and 
and  Sectional  Members  of  the  Council  for  their  services  during 
the  past  Session. 

It  was  moved  by  P.  E.  McQuie,  Esq.,  seconded  by  A.  Craig  Gibson, 
F.S.A.,  and  resolved  unanimously  : — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  Joseph  Mayer,  Esq., 
Vice-President,  for  the  Illustrations  for  the  annual  volume 
presented  by  him ;  and  for  his  reception  of  the  members  and 
their  friends  at  his  Museum  of  British  and  Foreign  Antiquities 
on  the  9th  of  May  last. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Chairman,  seconded  by  the  Eev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L., 
Honorary  Secietary,  and  resolved  unanimously  : — 

That  the  thanks  of  this  Society  be  given  to  the  Town  Council 
and  their  I^ibrary  and  Museum  Committee,  for  their  liberality 
and  kindness  in  giving  the  Society  a  place  of  meeting  in  the 
Liverpool  Free  Public  Library. 

A  ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members 
of  Council,  the  result  was  announced  from  the  cbair.    (See  p.  v.) 

It  was  moved  by  P.  E.  McQuie,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Thomas  Sansom, 
F.B.S.E.,  and  resolved  unanimously  : — 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of 
Account,  postponed  in  consequence  of  the  printing  of  the 
Annual  Volume  not  being  yet  completed,  this  meeting  do  now 
adjourn  to  the  7th  of  November  next,  at  Seven  p.m. 


At  the  adjourned  Annual  General  Meeting  held  in  the  Free  Public 
Library  on  the  7th  November,  1861,  the  volume  being  still  incomplete, 
a  further  adjournment  took  place  to  the  21st,  when  the  following 
Statement  of  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  I8th  October,  1861,  was 
submitted  by  the  Treasurer. 
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The  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
William  Burke,  Treasurer. 


account  with 


£  s.  A.   £  s.  d. 

I,  The  Volumes  : — 
Vol.  xii. 

Delivery  to  Members  ..610 

lUustrations    6  12  9 

  11  13  9 

Vol.  i.  N.  S. 
Printing  and  Binding  . .  98   8  4 

Lithographing    ....   1  18  6 

Delivery  to  Members  ..600 

  106   6  10 

II.  Sessional  Expenses  : — 

Printing  Circulars,  &c . .    6  12  6 

Stationery    3    7  0 

Postage  Stamps   9   2  10 

Insurance   ..    10  0 

Bent  of  Room  in  Eane- 

lagh  street    24   0  0 

Do.  St  George's  Hall..    3   3  0 

Assistant  Secretary  62  10  0 

Collector's  Commission  .  7  14  0 
Miscellaneous  Expenses  13  11  2 
Kefreshmenlsatmeetings  9   3  0 

 ■  140   3  6 

in.  Permanent  Charges:— 

Binding  books  for  Lib!  ary  10  5 
Books  pu)  chased  for  do.  1  15  6 
New  Minute  Book   1    6  0 

  4    1  11 

IV.  Special  Expenses  : — 
Proportion  of  Address  to 

William  Brown,  Esq..    3   3  0 
Do.  Stationery— Gallery 

of  Science  &  Inventions  2   0  0 
Expenses  at  Excursion,   5  18  0 

  11    1  0 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands  ....    25  1 1  4 

£298  18  4 


£  s.  d. 

By  Balance  from  last  Account               12  14  6 

Beceipts  in  Session  xiii,  Arrears..    21  10  6 

Do.      do.    Entrance  Fees                17  17  0 

Do.      do.   Annual  Subscriptions  232  11  6 

Do.      Session  xiv.      ditto              8  18  6 

Do.      do.   Life  Composition            5   5  0 

Covers  for  Volumes                         0   1  4 


£298  18  4 


Examined  by 

Peter  R.  M'Quie, 
Sam.  Gath, 


■  Auditors. 


Balance  down   £25  11  4 

(E.  &  O.  E.) 
Liverpool,  19th  November,  1861. 

William  Burke. 


It  was  moved  by  the  Kev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  seconded  by  P.  R.  McQdie, 
Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimously  ; — 

That  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  be  passed  and  printed 
and  circulated  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 


7th  November,  1861.   ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 
From  the  Society. 

Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  Kilkenny  and  South-East  of  Ireland 
Archaeological  Society,  N.S.,  vol.  HI,  Nos.  31  to  33. 
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Prom  the  Compiler. 

1.  Family  Reading  :  the  New  Testament  Nan-ative  harmonized  and 
explained  by  the  Bishops  and  Doctors  of  the  Anglican  Church. 

2.  Noctes  Doniinicse ;  or  Sunday  Night  Reading,  made  applicable 
to  the  proper  1-essons  for  Sundays  throughout  the  year  ;  compiled 
from  various  Authors. 

By  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust. 

From  the  Chairman. 

1.  The  Conquest  of  Britain  by  the  Saxons. 

2.  The  Anglo-Saxon  Sagas. 

By  Daniel  H.  Haigh. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 
By  Mr.  McQuie. 

1.  History  of  the  Transactions  in  Scotland  in  1715-16  and  1745-46. 
By  George  Charles,  Stirling,  1817. 

2.  An  Account  of  the  Seals  of  the  Kings,  Royal  Boroughs  and 
and  Magnates  of  Scotland.    By  Thomas  Astle,  Esq.,  1792. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 

1.  A  work  of  John  Buuyan,  published  from  Bedford  gaol. 

2.  Reply  to  ditto,  by  Mr.  Fowler. 

3.  Moore's  Antidote  against  Atheism,  1658. 

By  Mr.  Henderson. 

1.  Life  of  Mary  Stuart,  folio,  1624. 

2.  Characters  of  Theophrastus,  translated  into  French.  Amsterdam, 
1720.    (David  Hume's  copy.) 

3.  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  Cabinet  Council,  edited  by  John  Milton, 
Esq.,  London,  1658. 

4.  Fac-Simile  of  the  first  Scottish  newspaper,  Mereurius  Oaledonius, 
January,  1661. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  Three  New  Zealand  mats  of  elegant  and  elaborate  workmanship. 

2.  Specimens  of  New  Zealand  flax,  and  a  piece  of  rope  made  from  it. 

By  Mr.  Dawson. 

A  large  portfolio,  containing  three  hundred  original  sketches  of 
old  buildings  in  and  about  Liverpool,  many  of  which  have  been 
pulled  down. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

Chit-Chat  of  the  'Forty-Five,  hy  Lieut. -GeneTol  the  Hon,  Sir 
Edward  Cust,  D.G.L.,  <&c.,  President. 


14^^  November,  1861.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

William  Brown,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Society. 
The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  New  Series,  Nos.  2  and  3. 
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From  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hume. 

Ceremonies  connected  with  the  Opening  of  the  Free  Public  Library 
and  Museum,  presented  by  William  Brown,  Esq.,  to  the  town  of 
Liverpool. 

From  the  Author. 

1.  De  la  generation  spontanee  :  avons  nous  eu  pere  et  mere  ? 

2.  Negre  et  Blanc  :  de  qui  sommes  nous  fils  ? 

Par  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes. 

From  M.  de  Perthes. 

L'Abievillois,  French  Newspaper,  dated  10th  September,  1861. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A. 

1.  A  gold  torque  or  collar  recently  found  in  a  grave  in  Ireland.  It 
is  of  the  crescent  form,  an  inch  and  three-quarters  wide  at  the 
broadest  part,  gradually  narrowing  to  the  ends ;  it  has  an 
engraved  border,  and  is  of  native  metal,  very  thin,  the  weight 
being  only  about  three  ounces. 

2.  The  original  matrix  of  the  common  seal  of  the  Church  of  Saint 
Mary,  Oxford. 

3.  One  of  the  silver  seals  of  the  late  Sick  and  Hurt  Board. 

4.  The  original  enrolment  book  of  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry  for  the 
County  of  Lancaster  in  1792. 

5.  A  MS.  volume,  containing  many  poems  of  the  best  of  the  Welsh 
Bards  from  the  middle  of  the  1 5th  century  to  the  year  1672,  when 
the  collection  was  written.  Many,  if  not  ail,  of  them  are  as  yet 
inedited. 

By  Mr.  Holden. 

A  photo-zincograph  copy  of  Domesday  Book,  so  far  as  relates  to 
the  county  of  Cornwall. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Eeay. 

Two  pencil-sketches  of  Childwall  Church,  by  a  labouring  man, 
self-taught. 
By  Mr.  William  Blackmore. 

1.  One  of  the  medals  presented  by  Garibaldi  to  his  companions  in 
the  conquest  of  Sicily.  On  the  obverse  is  an  eagle,  holding  in 
its  claws  a  scroll,  inscribed  "  S.  P.  Q.  P.  it  bears  the  inscription, 
"  Ai  prodi  cui  fu  duce  Garibaldi."  On  the  reverse  is  a  laurel 
wreath  inclosing  the  sentence,  "  II  Municipo  Palermitano  riven- 
"  dicato  1860,"  and  surrounded  by  the  names  "  Marsala — 
"  Catalaflmi — Palermo." 

2.  A  photograph  of  Lely's  portrait  of  Oliver  Cromwell  in  the  Pitti 
palace  at  Florence. 

By  A.  Craig  Gibson,  F.S.A. 

1,  The  original  diary  of  Colonel  Henry  Bradshaw,  brother  of  the 
regicide  Lord  President. 

2.  A  True  Copy  of  the  Journal  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
for  the  Tryal  of  Charles  I,  as  it  was  read  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  attested  under  the  hand  of  Phelps,  Clerk  to  that 
Infamous  Court.    London,  1684. 

'6,  The  Indictment,  Arraignment,  Tryal  and  Judgment  at  large^ 
M 
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of  Twenty-nine  Eegicides,  the  Murtherers  of  His  Most  Sacred 
Majesty  King  Charles  I. 
4.  The  H  igh  Court  of  Justice  ;  comprising  memoirs  of  the  principal 
persons  who  sat  in  judgment  on  King  Charles  the  First  and 
signed  his  death-warrant,  together  with  those  accessories  excepted 
by  Parliament  in  the  Bill  of  Indemnity.  Illustrated  with  their 
portraits,  autographs  and  seals.  Collected  from  authentic 
materials.    By  James  Caulfield.    London,  1820. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

Oeiginal  Correspondence  of  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw; 
WITH  other  Documents  illustrating  his  Personal  History,*  By 
A.  Craig  Gibson,  F.S.A. 


21st  November,  186L    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Thomas  Sansom,  A.L.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  Vol.  XI,  Nos.  44  to  46. 

From  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Koyal  Geographical  Society,  Vol.  V,  Nos.  1  to  4. 

From  the  Author. 

A  brief  Dissertation  on  Hieroglyphical  Letters.  By  Constantine 
Simonides,  Ph.Dr. 

From  Mr.  J.  Eliot  Hodgldn. 

Fifty  pen-and-ink  Sketches,  in  exact  Fac-Simile,  by  J.  E.  H.,  from 
a'copy  of  Polydore  A'^ergil's  History  of  England  in  his  possession. 

From  Mr.  H.  W.  Henderson. 

1.  A  Warrington  play-bill. 

2.  A  Wigan  Tradesman's  Notice,  dated  24th  May,  1765. 

3.  A  Wigan  Election  Address,  dated  4th  May,  1753. 

,  4.  A  Sermon  preached  at  St.  Peter's,  Liverpool,  by  the  Rector, 
27th  Sept.,  1790.  , 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  complete  set  of  plates  illustrative  of  the  Antiquities  found 
near  Great  Meols,  in  Cheshire,  the  objects  in  several  being 
coloured. 

2.  A  scientific  toy,  for  producing  white  from  the  rapid  rotation  of 
the  seven  prismatic  colours. 

By  John  Newton,  M.R.C.S. 

An  Essay  uDon  the  Supremacy  and  Infallibility  pretended  to  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  ;  by  Peter  Whitfield.  Liverpoole  :  printed 
by  and  for  the  Author,  1749. 


*  Transactions,  p.  41. 
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By  Mr.  Fabert. 

The  Dial  of  Princes ;  compiled  by  the  Kev,  Father  in  God  Don. 
Antony  of  Guevara,  Englished  out  of  the  French  by  T.  North, 
1568. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  Bdrnt-in  Photographs,  hj  J.  A.  Forrest,  Esq. 


5th  Decemher,  18QL    AECH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 
Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society : — 

1.  William  Jackson,  Bedford  road,  Eock  ferry. 

2.  John  Kendal,  Fishergate,  Preston. 

3.  Joseph  Read,  17,  Upper  Huskisson  street. 

4.  Nicholas  Waterhouse,  Rake  lane. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Society. 

Bulletin  de  la  Societe  Archeologique  de  I'Orleanais,  No.  38. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Archesologia  JEliana,  Part  18. 

From  the  Editor. 

The  Archaeological  Mine,  Part  43,  edited  by  A.  J,  Dunkin. 

From  the  (late)  Lord  Londesborough. 

An  illustrated  descriptive  Catalogue  of  the  collection  of  Antique 
Silver  Plate  formed  by  Albert,  Lord  Londesborough.  By  F.  W. 
Fairholt,  F.S.A. 

From  the  Editor. 
Fac-similes  of  certain  portions  of  the  Gospel  of  Saint  Matthew,  and 

of  the  Epistles  of  Saints  James  and  Jude,  &c.    By  C,  Simonides, 

Ph.  Dr. 
From  Mr.  H.  W.  Harrison. 

1.  A  certificate,  dated  11th  April,  1727,  and  signed  by  Foster 
Cunliffe  and  Bryan  Blundell,  Justices  of  the  Peace  for  the 
borough  of  Liverpool,  of  the  amount  (^643  10s.)  collected  within 
the  said  borough  by  virtue  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  for  the 
additional  or  new  duty  on  houses  and  windows,  for  the  year 
ending  5th  March,  1727. 

2.  "A  perfect  Assessment  or  Duplicate"  for  the  Ormskirk  division 
of  the  hundred  of  West  Derby,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  "  of 
"  y«  whole  sums  (and  y®  Deficiencies  thereof)  assessed  upon 
"  y*^  Papists  in  y^  severall  Townships  in  y^  sd  Division  and 
"  hereunder  particularly  menconed  by  Vertue  of  an  Act  of  par- 
"  liament  made  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  Reigne  of  his  p^'sent 
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"  Majestie  King  George  Intitled  an  Act  for  granting  an  Aid  to 
"  his  Majestie  by  laying  a  Tax  upon  Papists  and  for  making  such 
"  other  persons  as  upon  due  sumons  shall  refuse  or  neglect  to 
"  take  y*  oaths  therein  menconed  to  contribute  towards  y®  said 
"  Tax  for  reimbursing  to  ye  Publick  part  of  y^  great  Expences 
"  occasioned  by  the  late  Conspiracies  And  for  discharging  y® 
"  Estates  of  Papists  from  y^  two-third  parts  of  y^  rents  and  proffitts 
"  thereof  for  one  year  and  all  arrears  of  y^  same  And  from  such 
forfeitures  as  are  therein  more  particularly  described." 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 
By  Mr.  McQuie. 

An  Essay  on  the  Ancient  and  Modern  Use  of  Armouries,  with 
Illustrations.    By  Alexander  Nisbet,  gent.  Edinburgh,  1718, 
By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

A  great  number  of  Coats  of  Arms,  in  illustration  of  his  Paper. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Heraldky  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  hy  the  Eev. 
A.  Hume,  D.O.L.,  Honorary  Secretary. 


12th  December,  1861.    LITEPtARY  SECTION. 
William  Brown,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair.  . 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature,  Second  Series, 
Vol.  VII,  Part  1. 

Ei'om  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

Second  Report  of  a  Geological  Reconnaissance  of  the  Middle  and 
Southern  Counties  of  Arkansas,  made  during  the  years  1859  and 
18G0.    By  Robert  Dale  Owen. 

Erom  the  Author. 

Collectanea  Antiqua,  Vol.  V,  Part  4.    By  Charles  Roach  Smith. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  Model  of  a  Fiji  Temple. 

2.  Various  Celts  and  other  objects  in  stone. 

By  Mr.  Mott. 

A  collection  of  MSS.,  Prints  &c.,  relating  to  the  poet  Cowper, 
inchiding  a  number  of  his  autograph  letters,  the  earliest  dated 
30th  January,  17()7. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  Reay. 

MS.  copy  of  the  Englisli  Primer,  or  First  English  Prayer  Book. 
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By  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffeiy. 

1.  The  new  French  silver  five  franc-piece,  with  the  head  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  III  laureated,  in  commemoration  of  his 
victories  in  Italy. 

2.  The  Gothic  crown-piece  of  Queen  Victoria,  struck  in  1847,  but 
subsequently,  except  a  small  number,  returned  to  the  Mint  and 
melted  down,  their  size,  rather  beyond  that  of  the  ordinary 
crown-piece,  being  considered  objectionable. 

By  Mr.  Buxton. 

The  case  of  James  Mitchell,  being  the  first  account  of  a  blind  deaf 
mute  ever  published.    By  Dugald  Stewart.    Edinburgh,  1812. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  a  kecent  Case  in  the  Court  of  Probate, =1'  hy  David  Buxton, 
F.R.S.L.,  Honorary  Librarian. 


im  Decemler,  1861.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — ■ 

^  From  the  Society. 

Memoirs  of  the  Koyal  Astronomical  Societv,  Vol.  XXIX,  Session 

1859—  60. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Picardy. 

Explication  du  Zodiaque  de  Denderah  des  Pyramides  et  de  la 
Genese.    Par  Justin  B-oblin. 

From  the  Society. 
Annual  Report  for  1860-61  of  the  Leeds  Literary  and  Philosophical 
Society. 

From  the  Society. 

Report  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic 
Society  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  1860. 

From  the  Association. 

Transactions,  &c.,  of  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association,  Session 

1860-  6L 

A  discussion  on  a  point  of  order  having  occupied  the  Meeting  beyond 
the  usual  hour  for  the  reading  of  Papers,  the  further  business  was  post- 
poned to  a  subsequent  Meeting. 


2nd  January,  ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

William  Brown,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  James  Milligan,  jun.,  Longview,  near  Huyton,  was  duly  elected 
an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 


*  Transactions,  p.  117. 
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The  following  Donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Society. 

Journal  bf  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XVIII,  Part  2,  and  Vol. 
XIX,  parts  1  and  2. 

From  the  Society, 

Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Philomathic  Society,  1860-61. 
From  the  Manchester  Corporation. 

Ninth  Annual  Report  to  the  Council  of  the  City  of  Manchester  on 
the  working  of  the  Public  Free  Libraries.    October,  1861. 

From  the  Protestant  Alliance. 

The  Speech  of  William  Bovill,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  in  the  action  of 
Turnhull  v.  Bird. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 
By  Mr.  A  Shute. 

A  black-letter  Bible,  dated  1630,  with  a  curious  genealogical  table 
of  Scripture  Characters. 

By  Mr.  Fabert. 

A  large  stone  bomb-shell,  found  in  the  old  fortress  called  Bassein, 
about  thirty  miles  north  of  Bombay.  The  fortress  appears  to 
have  been  built  by  the  Portuguese. 

By  the  Rev.  G.  B.  Mellor. 

An  extensive  collection  of  Brass-rubbings  from  monuments  in 
various  parts  of  England. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

*'  On  the  Religion  and  Chivalry  of  England  from  the 
"  Thirteenth  to  the  Seventeenth  Century,"  hy  the  Bev.  George 
B.  Mellor. 


m  Januartj,  1862.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  M.A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Richard  Assheton  Cross,  Esq.,  M.P.,  was  duly  elected  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 
Smithsonian  Report,  1859. 

From  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  Vol.  XXIV,  Parts  2  to  4. 

From  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 

1.  Denier  de  Charles  le  chauve,  frappe  a  Famars. 

2.  Medaille  Hispano-Mexicaine  de  Ferdinand  Vll. 

3.  Curiosites  Numismatiques ;  Monnaies  et  Jetons  rares  ou  inedits 
(3^  Article). 
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The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes. 

1.  A  MS.  volume,  showing  the  disbursements  made  on  account  of 
the  poor-rates  of  Toxteth  Park  about  fifty  years  ago,  amounting 
to  about  ^650  a  month ;  they  are  at  present  nearly  ,£5,000. 

2.  The  original  list  of  persons  assessed  in  Toxteth  Park  for  the 
land-tax  in  1797. 

By  Mr.  Nicholas  Waterhouse. 

A  bronze  figure  of  a  cat,  which  had  once  contained  the  mummy  of 
a  kitten,  and  bears  on  its  head  the  sacred  scarabaeus,  or  mysterious 
earth-creating  beetle.  This  object  is  from  the  great  necropolis  of 
Noph. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  the   Migration  of  Population  in  Great  Britain,*  hj 
Nicholas  Waterhouse,  Esq. 


im  January,  1862.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Wm.  Bueke,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Society. 

Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  Vol.  XVII,  Parts  2  to  4. 

From  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Nos.  441  to  470. 

From  Mr.  E.  McGill,  St.  Helen's. 

Section  of  the  St.  Helen's  coal-field,  drawn  to  a  scale  and  coloured. 

The  following  object  of  interest  was  exhibited: — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

A  beautifully  illuminated  work,  designed  and  issued  by  Mr.  Gilbert 
J.  French,  F.S.A ,  of  Bolton,  containing  numerous  specimens  of 
descriptive  devices,  armorial  bearings,  mottoes,  alphabets  &c., 
for  Sunday  School  decorations. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  On  the  Protection  of  Wood  and  Iron  Ships  to  prevent 
Fouling,!  hy  N.  Mercer.  F.C.8. 

II.  Biographical  Notices  of  some  Liverpool  Mathematicians,! 
hj  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.B.A.S..  dtc. 


m  February,  1862.    ARCH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Rev.  J.  S.  HowsoN,  D.D.,  in  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Edward  Edwards,  Tue  brook,  West  Derby,  was  duly  elected  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 


*  Transactions,  page  1.         +  Transactions,  p.  81.        *  Transactions,  p.  29. 
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The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Kent  Archaeological  Society. 
Archaeblogia  Cantiana.  Vols.  II  and  III. 

From  the  Society. 

Transactions  of  the  Ossianic  Society,  Vol.  VI. 
From  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Scotland,  Vol.  Ill, 
Part  2. 

From  the  Author. 

Notes  on  the  Origin  and  History  of  the  Bayonet.  Communicated 
to  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  by  John  Yonge  Akerman,  Esq., 
F.S.A.,  Secretary. 

From  the  Author. 

On  Anglo-Saxon  remains  discovered  recently  in  various  places  in 
Kent,  by  C.  Roach  Smith,  H.M.R.S.L. 

From  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  V.P. 

Photograph  of  a  monument  found  at  Uriconium,  on  the  site  of  the 
cemetery. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Chairman. 

1.  A  copy  of  the  earliest  English  translation  of  Camden's  Britannia, 
by  Philemon  Holland,  dated  1610. 

2.  Vetera  Romanorum  Itineraria,  by  Wesseling,  printed  at  Am- 
sterdam in  1735. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

A  panel  in  white  marble,  containing  the  effigies  of  Saint  Peter  and 
Saint  Paul,  apparently  of  the  eleventh  century.  It  is  said  to 
have  belonged  to  the  collection  of  the  late  Earl  of  Shrewsbury. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

A  number  of  the  antiquarian  products  of  last  year's  excavations  by 
the  advancing  tides  in  the  sea-beach  of  Cheshire ;  comprising 
several  novel  types  of  brooches,  hasps  and  buckles  in  brass,  with 
Norman  goad-spur  and  arrow-head  in  iron,  &c. ;  some  coins, 
including  a  sestertius  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus  Pius  (A.D. 
138 — 161),  and  the  clipped  half  of  a  silver  penny  of  Henry  II. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : —  ^ 

Notes  suggested  by  a  Visit  to  Uriconium,  by  the  Mev.  J.  S. 
Howson,  D.D. 

Dr.  Howson  justified  his  bringing  forward  these  slight  notes  so 
soon  after  Mr.  Wright's  communication  on  Uriconium,  by  the  growing 
interest  of  the  subject  and  by  reference  to  recent  excavations.  He  said 
he  had  only  to  offer  literally  some  "  notes  suggested  by  a  recent  visit" 
to  the  place  ;  and  (1)  he  noticed  how  pleasant  and  how  easy  the  excursion 
is  from  Liverpool,  alluding  generally  to  the  historical  associations  of 
Shrewsbury  and  the  aspect  of  the  country  towards  Wroxeter.  (2)  He 
called  attention  to  the  geographical  position  of  the  place,  not  merely  in 
regard  to  physical  features,  especially  the  Wrekin,  the  Severn  and  the 
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hills  of  the  Welsh  frontier,  but  rather  in  connection  with  military 
relations,  noticing  especially  the  river  in  front,  and  the  space  intervening 
between  it  and  the  hills,  and  the  Roman  roads  running  northwards  to 
Chester  {Deva)  and  southwards  to  Caerleon  (Isca),  which  were  great 
military  stations,  besides  the  Watling  Street  running  S.E.  to  Loudon 
and  the  Kentish  coast.  In  connection  with  this  last  point  he  mentioned 
the  great  heaps  of  oyster  shells  at  Uriconium,  which  had  doubtless  come 
from  Bichborough  {Rutupia),  the  oyster-beds  of  which  are  celebrated  by 
the  Roman  satirist.  (3)  Next  he  turned  to  the  name,  which  is  unques- 
tionably the  Latinized  form  of  "  Wrekin,"  the  word  so  familiar  to  every 
Sliropshire  man. — "  Wroxeter,"  having  the  same  root  disguised  in  a 
modern  form,  as  is  evident  from  the  combination  "  Wrekin-Chester"  in  the 
earliest  English  translation  of  Camden.  (4)  The  sources  of  identifica- 
tion were  next  touched  on,  and  it  was  remarked  that  Uriconium  is  not 
mentioned  by  any  Historian,  but  merely  by  Geographical  authorities,  viz., 
Ptolemy,  Antonine,  in  his  Itinerary,  and  the  anonymous  geographer  of 
Ravenna — the  mention,  however,  being  of  such  a  kind  as  leaves  no 
doubt  of  its  identity  with  the  buried  city  near  Worcester.  (5)  As  to  its 
history,  it  was  shewn  that  the  coins  discovered  there  connected  it  with 
tbe  period  between  Domitian  and  Valerian,  many  of  them  being  those 
of  Constantino  and  the  usurper  Carausius,  and  that  all  the  appearances 
led  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  destroyed  by  violence  just  before  the 
Saxons  were  settled  in  this  country,  a  period  when  great  destruction 
took  place  of  cities  near  the  Welsh  frontier.  (6)  Some  description  was 
then  given  of  the  aspect  of  the  place  in  its  present  state,  and  a  notice  of 
the  books  in  which  fuller  descriptions  may  be  found.  (7)  Among  the 
results  of  the  excavations,  which  began  in  February,  1859,  the  following 
were  adduced : — proofs  of  the  use  of  mineral  coal  by  the  Romans, — 
indications  of  a  larger  use  of  glass  than  is  commonly  taken  for 
granted, — interesting  traces  of  the  zoology  and  vegetation  of  Britain  in 
the  Roman  period,  with  illustrations  of  the  social  life  of  the  time, — the 
use  of  slate, — various  kinds  of  pottery, — ornaments,  amusements,  &c. 
(8)  Turning  now  to  the  most  recent  excavations,  Dr.  Howson  noticed 
that  they  were  chiefly  in  the  old  cemetery  of  the  city,  along  the  road 
leading  towards  London ;  and  especially  he  mentioned  the  fresh  remains 
of  a  funeral  pile,Vhich  had  lately  been  brought  to  view,  in  which  the 
very  direction  of  the  wind  on  the  day  when  the  cremation  took  place 
could  be  ascertained  from  the  appearance  of  the  charred  fragments  of 
wood.  In  conclusion,  the  difficulties  of  the  Excavation  Committee 
were  alluded  to,  and  a  hope  was  expressed  that  the  proprietor,  the  Duke 
of  Cleveland,  might  continue  his  encouragement  till  he  had  done  for 
this  great  monument  of  British  Roman  times,  what  another  Northern 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Northumberland)  has  done  for  the  Roman  Wall. 


ISth  February,  1862.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

A.  Ceaig  Gibson,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Curator,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Charles  Holt,  Bolton,  was  duly  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the 
Society. 
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The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Liverpool  Watch  Committee. 

Eeport  on  the  Police  Establishment  and  the  State  of  Crime,  with 
Tabular  Eeturns,  for  the  year  ending  29th  September,  1861. 

From  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  of  the  County  of 
Buckingham. 

Kecords  of  Buckinghamshire,  or  Papers  and  Notes  on  the  History, 
Antiquities  and  Architecture  of  the  County,  part  of  vol.  I,  viz., 
Nos.  1  and  2  to  8,  and  Index,  &c. ;  vol.  II,  Nos.  1  to  6. 
From  the  Numismatic  Society. 

The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.  S.,  No.  IV. 
From  the  Publisher. 
Poor  Eabbin's  Ollminick  for  the  Town  o'  Bilfawst,  for  1802  ;  being 
an  illustration  of  the  local  dialect. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  Fabert. 

A  head-dress  from  Nova  Zembla,  of  fur,  ornamented  with  stripes  of 
coloured  woollen  cloth. 

By  Mr.  H.  A.  Bright. 

1.  A  Copy  of  the  very  rare  "  One  hundred  and  Ten  Considerations 
"  of  John  Valdes,"  translated  by  Nicholas  Farrar,  of  Little  Gidding, 
in  1638. 

2.  A  Copy  of  the  "Alfabete  Christiano,"  by  Valdes,  translated 
from  the  Italian  by  Benjamin  B.  WifFen,  and  of  wliich  100  copies 
only  have  just  been  printed. 

By  Mr„  Jacob. 

A  brass  tobacco-box,  ornamented  with  portraits  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  of  Prussia,  and  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  referring  to  the  Battle  of  Minden. 

By  Mr.  Bloxam. 

Two  objects  in  Silver,  with  silver-gilt  raised  work,  believed  to  be  a 
pair  of  Anklets. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

On  the  Eoman  Forts  between  Burnley  and  Colne,  by  Mr. 
James  Stone  house. 


20t7i  February,  1862.  SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
William  Burke,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  British  Government,  through  Mr.  Hartnup,  V.P. 

Observations  made  at  the  Magnetical  and  Meteorological  Obser- 
vatory, at  St.  Helena,  vol.  II,  1844-49. 

From  the  Society. 
Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  vol.  XVIII,  part  I. 
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From  the  Eoyal  Irish  Academy. 

Proceedings,  vol.  VI ;  and  Nos.  1  to  13  of  vol  VII. 

From  the  Koyal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

1.  Proceedings,  1860-61. 

2.  Transactions,  vol.  XXI.,  part  3. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hume. 

A  new  and  elegant  Map  of  Australia,  published  at  Sydney,  shewing 
the  routes  of  the  various  explorers  over  that  vast  continent.  Dr. 
Hume  shewed  the  course  of  Burke,  Wills  and  King,  and  exhibited 
Colonial  lithographed  portraits  of  the  first  and  second.  A  small 
volume  was  also  laid  upon  the  table,  compiled  from  the  diaries 
and  the  narrative  of  the  survivor,  printed  at  the  oflfice  of  the 
Melbourne  Herald. 

By  Mr.  Towson. 

Numerous  specimens  of  Metallic  Ores,  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Primary  and  Secondary  Formations  of  Metallic  Ores, 
hy  J.  T.  Towson,  F.R.G.S. 


m  March,  1862.   ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  noblemen  and  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary 
members  of  the  Society  : — 

Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Egertou  of  Tatton,  Tatton  park,  Knutsford. 
Right  Hon.  William  Ewart  Gladstone,  M.P.,  11,  Carlton  terrace, 

London,  S.W. 
Thomas  Bazley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hayesleigh,  Manchester. 
John  Laird,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Hamilton  square,  Birkenhead. 
Lieut.-Col.  M'Corquodale,  Newton-le-willows. 
Hon.  Algernon,  Egerton,  M.P.,  Worsley  Old  hall,  Manchester. 
Richard  Norbury,  Esq.,  8,  Myrtle  street. 

Richard  Fort,  Esq.,  Woolley  hall.  Maidenhead,  and  Read  hall, 
Clitheroe. 

Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Wensleydale,  Ampthill  park,  Ampthill. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society. 

Proceedings  and  Papers  of  the  ELilkenny  and  South-East  of  Ireland 
Archaeological  Society,  N.S.,  vol.  IV,  No.  34. 

From  the  Sufifolk  Institute  of  Archseology,  Statistics  and  Natural 
History. 

Proceedings,  vol.  II,  Nos.  1  to  7 ;  and  vol.  HI,  No.  1. 
From  the  Publisher. 

Health  :  a  Family  Medical  Journal,  No.  3. 
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The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  :— 

By  Mr.  r.  J.  Jeffery. 

Eac-similes  of  the  various  signatures  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. 
By  Mr.  Newton. 

A  rare  book,  containing  the  code  of  the  Inquisition,  at  the  time 
when  Galileo  was  its  prisoner. 

By  Mr.  H.  Duckworth,  F.G.S. 

1.  Some  large  flints,  obtained  by  himself  at  the  cuttings  in  the 
drift  in  the  North  of  France,  including  the  langiie-de-chat,  pike- 
head,  cutting-tool  &c. 

2.  Photographic  view  of  the  cutting,  shewing  one  of  the  flint 
implements  in  situ. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

Various  specimens  of  objects  in  flints,  evidently  used  by  a  very 
primitive  people. 

By  the  Kev.  George  B.  Mellor,  Warrington. 

Three  stone  axes  found  in  the  North  of  Ireland. 

By  Kev.  Dr.  Hume. 
Eight  objects  in  stone,  consisting  of  axes  and  warrclubs ;  one  of 
the  latter  being  of  greenstone,  beautifully  wrought,  and  almost 
as  delicate  in  construction  as  if  made  of  bronze. 

By  the  Chairman. 

1.  Flint  implements,  principally  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Brid- 
lington, consisting  of  arrow-heads,  saws,  a  fish-hook  &c. 

2.  Three  objects  in  stone,  viz. : — a  chisel,  several  inches  in  length, 
from  Warwickshire ;  a  hammer,  with  hole  for  handle  ;  and 
another  found  in  Tranmere  Pool,  with  part  of  the  wooden  handle 
which  had  belonged  to  it. 

3.  A  large  cup,  probably  formerly  used  as  a  drinking  vessel.  It  is 
formed  of  staves  of  wood,  the  outside  being  covered  with  a  sheet 
of  bronze,  overlapping  the  rim  nearly  an  inch  and  a  half  within  : 
the  handle  is  of  bronze,  of  the  spiral  form  called  the  trumpet 
shape,  peculiar  to  the  Ancient  Britons.  It  was  found  near  the 
old  encampment  called  Ternen-y-Mur,  in  Merionethshire. 

The  Chairman  referred  to  the  recent  decease  of  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Thom, 
and  paid  a  tribute  to  liis  excellence  and  usefulness,  and  his  long 
connexion  with  the  Society. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

The  Human  Eace  :   Its  Origin,  History  and  Earliest  Forms 
OF  Civilisation,*  hy  John  Newton,  M.R.G.8. 


Uth  March,  1862.     LITEEABY  SECTION. 

Lieut.-General  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Cust,  President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  Eight  Hon.  the  Earl  Grosvenor,  M.P.,  Calveley,  Tarporley,  was 
duly  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 


*  Trauaactions,  p.  fl5. 
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The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society. 
Journal  of  the"  Royal  Dublin  Society,  Nos.  20  to  23. 

From  the  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  vol.  IX,  part  1. 

From  Mr.  Thomas  Gleave,  Flint. 

An  Impartial  Collection  of  the  Addresses,  Songs,  Squibs  &c.,  that 
were  published  at  Liverpool  during  the  election  of  Members  of 
Parliament  in  November,  1800.  Dublin. 

The  following  object  of  interest  was  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  E.  F.  Evans. 

Fragment  of  a  large  bowl  of  Samian  ware,  ornamented  with  the 
usual  wave  lines,  with  hares  and  leaves  alternately,  found  near 
Flint  in  1861. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  the  Death  or  Charles  the  Second,  hy  Lieiit.-General  Sir 
Edivard  Gust,  D.C.L.,  President. 


20tli  March,  1862.     SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
Petek  R.  McQuie,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Society, 
Journal  of  the  Statistical  Society,  vol.  XXV.,  part  1. 

From  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  vol.  XI,  No.  47. 

From  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  vol,  V,  No.  5 ;  and 
vol.  VI,  No.  1. 

From  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson. 

Proceedings  of  the  Northern  Entomological  Society,  for  the  28th 
September  and  21st  December,  1861,  respectively. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 
By  Mr.  Mercer. 

1.  A  specimen  of  Daft's  patent  copper  sheathing  for  iron  ships. 

2.  A  short  length  of  the  original  Atlantic  Telegraph  Cable,  shewing 
that  the  gutta  percha  covering  had  become  contracted. 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson. 

1.  Specimen  of  Nycia  Zonaria,  alive. 

2.  Photographs  of  Abraxes  Grossularia. 

3.  Various  entomological  specimens. 
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By  Mr.  G.  M.  Browne. 
Photographs,  from  under  the  microscope,  of  some  remarkable  forms 
of  the  Polycystins  and  allied  genera  of  the  Barbadoes  chalk 
'  deposit. 
By  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery. 

Photographs  of  the  respective  handbills  of  the  York  stage-coach  for 
1706,  when  the  journey  to  London  occupied  four  days,  and  of  the 
Great  Northern  Railway  for  1861,  when  the  same  journey  and 
back,  with  two  hours  for  business  or  pleasure,  may  be  performed 
in  the  same  day. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

1.  Abstract  of  the  Principal  Mines  of  the  Burnley  Coal- 
riELi),'-i<  hy  J.  WhitaJcer,  F.G.S.,  and  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.8.  dc. 

2.  On    THE   COLEOPTERA  OF    THE   LIVERPOOL  DISTRICT,   PaRT  II; 

Hyerodephaga,  f  hy  0.  S.  Oregson,  President  of  the  Northern 
Entomological  Society. 


10th  April,  1862.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
Peter  R.  McQuie,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the  Society. 

Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley,  M.P.,  Knowsley,  and  23,  St.  James's 

square,  London. 
William  Mathison,  Liverpool  and  London  chambers. 
James  Stonehouse,  25,  Phythian  street. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Society. 

The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.S.,  No.  IV. 

From  the  Society. 
Proceedings  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool, 
No  XV. 
From  the  Authoress. 

1.  Brief  Comments  on  the  Revised  Speech  of  the  Right  Hon. 
Robert  Lowe,  M.P.,  on  the  Revised  Code  of  the  Regulations  of 
the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  February  13,  1862. 

2.  National  jElementary  Education  and  the  New  Code. 

By  a  School  Manager, 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

A  curious  product  of  civilization — a  watchguard,  manufactured  by 
a  Maori  woman  from  her  own  hair. 


*  TransactiouB,  p.  113. 


+  Transactions,  p.  107. 
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By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

Several  articles  found  at  Wroxeter,  consisting  of  bone  styli,  bone 
liairpins,  an  iron  skewer  or  hairpin,  and  several  coins. 

By  Mr.  H.  A.  Bright. 

The  autograph  of  Nostradamus  in  a  copy  of  Silius  Italicus. 

By  Mr.  Brakell. 

A  volume  of  historical  and  literary  curiosities,  containing  fac-similes 
of  letters,  &c.,  and  profusely  illustrated. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

A  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Liverpool  Blue  Coat  Hospital — 
Concluding  Notice,  hy  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes. 


Ist31ay,\m2.    AECH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society : — 

E.  H.  Birkenhead,  F.G.S.,  Scarisbrick  street,  Wigan. 
J.  H.  Gibson,  Apsley  villas,  Belmont  road. 
T.  J.  Hall,  28,  London  road. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

Erom  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Eoyal  Society,  Vol  XI,  No.  48. 

From,  the  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Koyal  Asiatic  Society,  Vol.  XIX,  Part  3. 

From  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society,  Vol  VI,  No  2. 
From  the  Society. 

Proceedings  of  the  Liverpool  Architectural  and  ArchsBological 
Society,  1860-61. 

From  the  Society. 
Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Manchester  and  Liverpool  Agri- 
cultural Society,  1862. 

From  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Architectural,  Archseological  and  Historic  Society 
for  the  County,  City  and  Neighbourhood  of  Chester,  Part  VI. 

From  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society. 

Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  relating  to  '.the  Plistory  and 
Antiquities  of  the  County,  Vol.  XIII. 

From  the  Somersetshire  Archaeological  and  Natural  History  Society. 
Proceedings,  Vol  X. 

From  the  Suffolk  Institute  of  Archaeology,  Statistics  and  Natural 
Plistory. 
Proceedings,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2. 
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From  the  Society. 

Bulletin  de  la  Soeiete  Archeologique  de  I'Oiieanais,  No.  39. 

From  C.  Koach  Smith,  F.S.A. 

Note  sur  les  ouvrages  offerts  a  la  Soeiete  d'Emulation,  par  M. 
Roach  Smith,  membre  correspondant. 

From  the  Society. 

Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  Nos.  471  to  492. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  Craig  Gibson,  (by  permission  of  Miss  Jones  of  Bebington.) 
A  curious  earthen  drinking  vessel,  called  a  costril.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  barrel,  with  two  handles  on  the  top,  between  which  is  the 
neck;  through  this  the  vessel  was  filled.  At  one  side  is  a  mouth- 
piece for  drinking  through,  underneath  which  is  a  circular 
medallion,  bearing,  in  relievo,  a  well  designed  lion  courant.  On 
one  of  the  ends  is  a  female  face  in  mezzo-relievo  in  a  moulded 
border ;  above  is  a  fleur-de-lis,  the  whole  enclosed  in  two  palm 
branches.  The  remaining  ornamentation  is  similar  to  that  found 
on  the  rude  pottery  of  the  i6th  and  17th  centuries. 

By  Mr.H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

Various  articles  recently  discovered  on  the  Cheshire  sea-coast,  viz. : 

1.  The  sole  and  part  of  the  welting  of  a  shoe  or  boot  of  the 
12th — 14th  century.  This  specimen  was  found  near  the  ruins  of 
probably  the  last  house  of  the  ancient  village  of  Meols. 

2.  The  root  of  an  antler  of  Cervus  Hibernicus,  perforated,  and. 
ai)parently  having  been  used  as  a  hammer-head. 

3.  An  iron  Norman  |97?eo?i  and  lance-head,  in  ^excellent  preser- 
vation. 

The  following  Papers  were  read : — 

I.  Further  Eemarks  on  Metallic  Ornaments,  and  Attachments 
TO  Leather,*  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume  D.C.L.,  Hon.  Sec. 

II.  On  the  Flora  of  Preston  and  the  Neighbourhood,!  by  Mr. 
Charles  Joseph  Ashfield. 


SthMmj,  18Q2.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

William  Brown,  Esq.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair, 

The  Library  and  Museum  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  having 
given  j)ermission  to  the  members  to  attend  on  this  evening  with  their 
friends,  including  ladies,  at  the  Derby  Museum,  which  was  lighted  up 
on  the  occasion  for  the  first  time,  a  large  party  assembled,  and,  after 
partaking  of  refreshments  in  the  Society's  ordinary  meeting-room,  the 
remainder  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  the  following  manner  : — 

In  the  lecture-room,  Mr.  G.  H.  Morton,  F.G.S.,  delivered  an  account 
of  the  Geology  of  Liverpool  and  the  Neighbourhood,  illustrated  by 
diagrams. 


*  Transactiong,  p.  Vl'J. 


+  Transactions,  p.  75. 
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At  the  close  of  Mr.  Morton's  disco  arse,  Messrs.  Hardman,  Baker, 
Abraham,  J.  Henderson,  jun.,  and  Sansom  exhibited,  in  the  meeting- 
room,  numerous  objects  of  scientific  and  general  interest,  under  their 
microscopes. 

Mr.  T.  J.  Moore,  the  Curator,  conducted  the  portion  of  the  company 
not  engaged  at  the  microscopes  through  the  Derby  Free  Museum, 
explaining  its  plan  and  directing  attention  to  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing objects  in  the  collection. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited: — 
By  Mr.  Bailey. 

A  sample  of  the  Nardoo  seed,  which  has  recently  acquired  a  painful 
celebrity  as  the  wild  food  which  afforded  the  last  insufficient 
sustenance  to  Burke  and  Wills  and  their  follower  King,  during 
the  latter  part  of  their  wanderings  in  central  Australia. 

By  Graham  H.  Hills,  E.N.,  of  the  Liverpool  Marine  Surveyors' 
Department,  through  Dr.  Hume. 
A  series  of  sketches  of  the  Round  Towers  of  Ireland,  executed  by 
the  brother  of  Mr.  Hills,  and  intended  for  publication. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  Specimens  of  stone  hatchets,  axe-heads  &c.,  from  Ireland  and 
New  Zealand. 

2.  Similar  objects  from  Denmark,  sent  by  Mrs.  Whitehead. 
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APPENDIX  A,  [Note  *  p.  40.] 

[The  following  notice  also  appeared  in  one  of  the  local  journals 
shortly  after  Mr.  Camphell's  death.] 

The  late  Colin  Campbell,  Esq. 

Amongst  those  who  are  every  day  removed  from  us  by  death,  there 
are  few  whose  loss  will  be  more  regretted  than  the  subject  of  these 
remarks — the  late  Colin  Campbell,  Esq.,  one  of  the  magistrates  for  the 
county,  who  died  at  his  house,  Dingle-mount,  Toxteth-park,  on  Wednes- 
day last. 

He  was  known  by  those  who  associated  with  him  in  business  as  one 
remarkable  for  his  quiet,  unobtrusive  demeanour,  his  urbanity,  his 
correctess,  his  imdeviating  integrity,  and,  in  short,  for  all  those  qualities 
which  place  a  man  high  in  public  confidence,  and  which  most  deservedly 
rewarded  him  with  an  ample  fortune,  with  which  he  retired  a  few  years 
ago  into  private  life. 

His  attainments,  especially  in  the  higher  departments  of  mathematics, 
were  extensive,  and  no  one  was  better  read  in  the  current  literature  of 
the  day,  or  took  more  delight  in  discussions  upon  our  elder  writers  of 
History  and  the  Belles  Lettres. 

When  a  resident  in  Kendal,  he  was  the  chosen  friend  of  the  celebrated 
mathematician  Gough,  and  the  intimate  of  the  still  more  celebrated 
Dalton,  afterwards  of  Manchester.  He  has  left  little  of  a  literary  kind 
behind  him,  except  a  choice  collection  of  problems  and  their  solutions, 
of  which  he  printed  a  few  copies  for  presents. 

Singularly  modest  and  unostentatious,  he  shrank  instinctively  from 
public  gaze,  and  placed  his  happiness  in  the  performance  of  domestic 
duties,  and  in  the  society  of  a  few  friends  who  admired  and  loved  him, 
and  in  whose  hearts  his  memory  will  long  be  enshrined. 


22nd  October,  1861. 
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Provinces. 
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TRANSACTIONS. 


ON  VIRGIL'S  PLOUGH, 

AS  ILLUSTRATED   BY  A  EUDE  IMPLEMENT  IN  MODERN  USE 
IN  SPAIN. 

By  John  Fitchetf  Marsh. 


[The  following  is  the  substance  of  some  viva  voce  observations,  made 
in  exhibiting  the  Plough  at  a  meeting  of  the  Society,  on  the 
4th  December,  1862,  when  Mr.  Marsh  was  requested  to  put  them 
into  the  form  of  a  paper.] 

The  curiously  rude  plough  here  exhibited,  and  which  forms 
Fig.  1  in  our  page  of  illustrations,  was  seen  by  Colonel 
Wilson-Patten  in  actual  use  in  the  South  of  Spain,  while  he 
was  in  command  of  the  3rd  Regiment  of  Lancashire  Militia, 
in  garrison  at  Gibraltar,  during  the  Crimean  War.  It  was 
one  of  fifteen  ploughs  of  similar  construction  at  work  on  one 
of  the  largest  farms  in  the  district.  Rightly  regarding  it  as  a 
curiosity — knowing  that  words  would  fail  to  give  his  friends 
at  home  an  adequate  idea  of  the  rudeness  of  the  implements 
in  use  by  Spanish  farmers — and  probably  desirous  of  pointing 
a  moral  as  to  the  means  by  which  England  has  attained  her 
present  agricultural  position,  he  purchased  the  plough,  and  had 
his  prize  conveyed  on  horseback  to  the  fortress  of  Gibraltar. 
He  exhibited  it  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Manchester  and 
Liverpool  Agricultural  Society,  held  at  Warrington  in  1857, 
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jocularly  asserting  his  claim  to  the  prize  (if  there  had  been 
one)  for  the  worst  agricultural  implement  there  exhibited; 
and  afterwards  presented  it  to  the  Warrington  Museum  and 
Library,  whence  it  is  brought  for  the  inspection  of  the  Historic 
Society  on  the  present  occasion. 

The  mode  of  use  is  apparent  from  examination  of  the 
plough.  The  pole  is  suspended  by  straps  from  a  hole  in  the 
centre  of  the  heavy  yoke,  borne  by  two  oxen.  The  yoke 
presses  against  a  wooden  pin  (marked  i  on  our  sketch),  which, 
being  placed  in  one  or  other  of  four  mortice-shaped  holes  in 
the  pole,  practically  lengthens  or  shortens  it,  so  as  to  increase 
or  diminish  the  angle  made  with  the  ground  by  the  share,  and 
the  consequent  depth  of  the  furrow.  The  pole  forms  a 
continuation  of  what  we  may  describe,  for  want  of  a  technical 
term  for  any  corresponding  part  in  the  modern  English  im- 
plement, as  the  Trunk  or  Body  of  the  plough,  and  is  firmly 
spliced  to  it  with  two  stout  hoops  of  iron,  tightened  with 
wedges.  Two  holes  in  the  yoke  probably  serve  for  the  passage 
through  it  of  a  cord  to  be  used  as  reins. 

When  I  first  saw  the  implement  in  the  Agricultural  show 
yard,  it  occurred  to  me  that  a  more  careful  study  of  it  might 
throw  light  on  the  description  of  a  Eoman  plough,  contained 
in  the  well  known  passage  in  Virgil's  Georgics.  Its  appear- 
ance indicates  that  it  has  undergone  little  improvement  since 
the  time  of  Virgil ;  and  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe, 
probably  none  has  retained  in  so  great  a  degree  as  Spain  the 
manners,  dress,  language,  and  implements  of  ancient  Rome ; 
of  which  I  will  not  stop  to  point  out  examples.*  My  con- 
jecture was  more  than  realized  by  subsequent  examination. 

*  An  illustration  appropriate  to  our  subject  is  mentioned  by  Colonel  Wilson- 
Patten,  who,  at  the  same  farm  where  the  plough  was  purchased,  saw  the  process 
of  threshing  corn  by  trampling  it  under  horses'  hoofs.  The  treading  out  of  the 
corn  by  oxen  is  a  process  of  which  we  have  very  early  record.  The  use  of  horses 
for  the  purpose  is  not  so  familiar ;  but  it  is  alluded  to  by  Virgil,  who,  in  luen- 
tioning  the  practice  of  reduciug  the  condition  of  mares  intended  for  breeiUng, 
(Geor.  iii.,  182),  says  : — 


The  subject  was  not  new  to  me ;  for  the  passage  had  been 
impressed  on  my  memory  by  the  fact  that  it  was  given  me  at 
school  as  an  exercise,  in  which  I  was  required  to  furnish  from 
it  an  intelligible  account  of  the  construction  and  details  of 
Virgil's  Plough.  Whether  my  respected  master  really  ex- 
pected me  to  make  anything  of  it — whether  it  was  a  practical 
joke — or  whether  (as  I  have  since  thought  probable)  it  was 
a  honajide  experiment  to  ascertain  how  far  Virgil's  description 
was  calculated  to  convey  any  definite  ideas  to  a  mind  of,  I 
think  I  may  say,  fair  schoolboy  intelligence,  I  never  knew. 
The  result  was  a  hopeless  failure.  But  better  late  than 
never ;  and  now,  after  a  lapse  of  nearly  thirty  years,  I 
present  before  another  audience,  as  critical— and  less  formid- 
able only  because  I  am  better  prepared  to  meet  it— my  long 
delayed  exercise  on  Virgil's  Plough. 

The  passage  commences  at  1.  169  of  the  1st  Georgic  :— = 
"  Continuo  in  sylvis  magna  vi  flexa  domatur 
"  In  BuRiM,  et  curvi  formam  accipit  ulmus  aratri : 
"  Huic  a  stirpe  pedes  Temo  protentus  in  octo  : 
"  Bin^  AuRES,  dujplici  aptantur  Dentalia  Dorso. 
"  Ceeditur  et  tilia  ante  JuGO  levis,  altaque  fagus 
"  Stiv^,  quse  cursus  a  tergo  torqueat  imo." 
I  have  adopted  some  emendations  in  the  last  line,  for 
reasons  which  I  will  shortly  notice ;  but  let  me  first  give  a 
translation,  as  literal  as  may  be,  and  leaving  the  technical 
terms  untranslated  for  the  present,  so  as  not  to  prejudge  the 
questions  as  to  their  respective  meanings.    The  passage  will 
then  read  thus  : — 

"From  the  first,  while  in  the  woods,  an  elm,  bent  with 

"  Ssepe  etiam  cursu  qualiunt,  et  sole  fatigant, 
"  Cum  graviter  tuiisis  gemit  area  frugibus,  et  cum 
"  Surgentem  ad  Zephyrum  palese  jactantur  inanes," 
Pliny  also  (xviii.,  30),  says  : — "  Messis  ipsa  alibi  tribulis  in  area,  alibi  equarum 
"  gressibus  exteritur,  alibi  perticis  flagellatur;  "  and  Columella  (ii.,  21),  says  : — 
"  Si  competit  ut  area  teratiir  frumentum,  nihil  dubium  est  quin  equis  melius 
"  quam  bubus  ea  res  conficiatur." 
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"  great  force,  is  subdued  into  the  '  Buris,'  and  receives  the 
"  form  of  the  curved  plough.  Extending  from  this  to  a 
"  length  of  eight  feet  from  the  base  [root]  is  the  '  Temo.'  A 
"pair  of  '  Aures'  and  ^  Bent  alia'  are  fitted  to  the  'Duplex 
"  Dorsum  '  [not  as  some  would  read  it,  with  a  *  Duplex  Dor- 
"sum'].  The  light  linden  is  also  cut  down  beforehand  for 
"  the  '  Jugum,'  and  the  tall  beech  for  the  '  Stiva,"  which  is  to 
"  turn  the  course  from  the  bottom  of  the  binder  part." 

The  first  emendation  which  I  have  adopted  is  the  reading 
of  "  Altaque  fagus  Stivse,"  instead  of  "  Altaque  fagus, 
"  Stivaque ;  "  and  my  authority  is  tbe  edition  of  the  Georgics 
by  Dr.  Martyn,  the  Professor  of  Botany  at  Cambridge,  which 
first  appeared  in  the  year  1741.  "  The  grammatical  structure 
"  of  this  passage,"  he  says,  "  does  not  seem  very  clear. 
"  Gmditur  is  made  to  agree  with  tilia,  fagus  and  stiva.  We 
"  may  say  tilia  cceditur  and  fagus  cceditur ;  but  to  say  at  the 
"  same  time  stiva  cceditur  seems  to  be  absurd  ;  for  this  makes 
"  the  staff"  a  tree,  by  coupling  it  with  lime  and  beech. 
"  Besides,  que  and  qucB,  coming  close  together  ( stivaque  qum 
"  currusj,  offend  the  ear;  and  I  believe  there  is  not  another 
"  instance  of  their  coming  thus  together  anywhere  in  Virgil." 
Heyne,  in  what  I  suppose  we  must  consider  the  standard 
modern  edition  of  Virgil,  speaks  approvingly  of  the  emenda- 
tion, though  he  does  not  quite  sanction  the  arguments  in 
favor  of  it ;  and  in  fact  seems  to  impute  to  Dr.  Martyn  a 
want  of  scholarship,  in  not  recognising  the  poetical  figure 
which  would  justify  the  use  of  stiva  for  the  wood  of  which 
it  was  made.  But,  by  way  of  criticism  on  the  critic,  we  may 
observe  that  the  question  is  whether  in  this  place,  and  in  this 
collocation  of  words,  Virgil  would  so  have  used  it — first 
naming  the  light  linden  to  be  cut  down  for  the  Jugum ;  then 
mentioning  the  tall  beech,  without  alluding  to  the  purpose  to 
which  it  was  to  be  applied ;  and  then  the  Stiva,  without  saying 
of  what  it  was  to  be  made.    These  considerations,  and  the 
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comparison  of  the  jarring  sound  and  halting  sense  of  the 
received  version  with  the  neat  antithesis  of  the  one  proposed — 
the  light  linden  for  the  Jugum,  and  the  tall  beech  for  the 
Stiva — make  the  correction  so  obvious  to  my  mind,  that  I  am 
surprised  it  has  not  met  with  universal  acceptance.  Moreover 
the  error,  if  error  it  be,  is  easily  accounted  for.  The  final 
letter  of  "  stivae  "  would  be  readily  mistaken  in  manuscript 
for  "  q,"  the  usual  contraction  for  the  final  "  que."  Even  in 
early  printed  books  it  was  not  usual  to  print  the  "  que  "  in 
full,  or,  if  in  full,  to  distinguish  between  the  pronoun  and 
conjunction,  both  of  which  were  printed  "  que  " ;  and  the 
Bodleian  manuscript  has    stiva  que  currus." 

The  next  emendation  is  not  so  obvious.  It  is  the  reading 
of  "  cursus  "  for  "  currus  "  in  the  same  line.  For  this,  also, 
the  authority  is  a  note  in  Martyn's  Georgics,  quoting  Mr.  B — 
{qy.  Benson),  who  says:--"  I  do  not  know  whether  any 
"  edition  justifies  the  alteration  I  have  made  of  currus  to 
"  cursus.  The  reason  of  my  doing  it  is  because  cursus  is 
"  intelligible,  and  explains  the  use  of  the  handle  or  plough- 
"  staff ;  cursus  torqueat  imos — the  handle  serves  to  keep  the 
"plough  up,  which  otherwise  would  run  too  deep  in  the 
"  ground.  Mr.  Dryden,  finding  this  passage  difficult  to 
"  explain,  has  left  it  quite  out  of  his  translation.  All  that 
"  the  commentators  have  said  concerning  currus  in  this  place 
"  is  very  perplext."  Dr.  Martyn  adds  that  "  the  poet  is 
"  thought  by  some  to  mean  a  wheel-plough  by  the  word 
"  currusy  which  is  derived  from  curro,  to  run  ;  and  Servius 
"  informs  us  that  in  Virgil's  country  the  ploughs  run  upon 
"  wheels.  We  have  wheel-ploughs  in  many  parts  of  England." 
Heyne  summarily  rejects  this  emendation,  on  the  ground 
that  "  aratrum  non  currit,  nec  cursum  aratri  quisquam  facile 
"  dixerit but  whatever  objection  to  "  cursus  "  arises  out  of 
its  radical  meaning  surely  applies  equally  to  "  currus."  It 
matters  little  for  our  purpose  which  reading  is  adopted ;  but 
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we  must  not  allow  the  supporters  of  the  usually  received 
reading  to  argue  in  a  circlej  by  explaining  "  currus  "  from  its 
analogy  to  a  carriage,  because  of  its  running  on  wheels,  and 
then  contending,  from  Virgil's  use  of  the  word  "  currus/'  that 
he  is  speaking  of  a  wheeled  plough.  If  his  plough  had  had 
wheels,  so  important  a  feature  would  have  been  far  more  point- 
edly alluded  to  ;  and  while  two  lines  out  of  six  were  devoted  to 
the  Bur  is,  the  wheels  would  not  have  been  left  to  an  inference. 
Neither  does  it  seem  probable,  from  historical  evidence,  that 
the  wheeled  plough  was  in  use  in  Virgil's  time  and  country. 
Pliny,  in  xviij,  18^  of  his  Natural  History,  which  was  written 
more  than  a  century  after  the  Georgics,  after  speaking  of  the 
broad  share,  with  cutting  edges  and  sharp  point,  as  having 
been  invented  not  long  since  in  Ehsetia,  mentions  the  addition 
of  two  small  wheels  as  peculiar  to  the  Gauls. 

If  the  reading  of  cursus  "  be  adopted,  and  in  that  event 
only,  I  would  propose,  with  all  the  diffidence  becoming  the 
suggestion  of  a  conjectural  emendation  unsupported  by  autho- 
rity, the  alteration  of  imos "  to  "  imo,"  so  as  to  make  the 
adjective  agree  with  "  tergo."  If  we  can  suppose  the  line  so 
corrupt  as  to  require  two  emendations,  we  need  have  little 
scruple  in  admitting  a  third.  If  my  new  reading  be  rejected, 
we  must  translate  the  concluding  words  of  the  passage,  to 
"  turn  the  course,  at  the  bottom,  from  behind." 

Martyn's  translation — in  which,  however,  he  has  not  adopted 
the  emendations  he  recommends  in  the  text — is  as  follows : — 
"  In  the  first  place  the  elm  is  forcibly  bent  in  the  woods  into 

a  plough-tail,  and  receives  the  form  of  the  crooked  plough. 

To  the  end  of  this  are  joined  a  beam,  eight  feet  in  length, 
*^  two  earth-boards  and  share-beams,  with  a  double  back. 
"  The  light  lime  tree  also  is  cut  down  beforehand  for  the  yoke, 
"  and  the  tall  beech,  and  the  staff,  to  turn  the  bottom  of  the 
"  carriage  behind."  To  illustrate  this  description  he  has  a 
plate  (copied  in  lig.  ^  of  our  illustrations),  which  he  thus 
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introduces : — I  have  here  inserted  the  figure  of  a  modern 
"Italian  plough,  which  seems  to  differ  but  little  from  that 
"  which  Virgil  has  described.  It  seems  to  have  no  Stiva, 
"  distinct  from  the  Buris  ;  and  it  has  a  coulter,  which  Virgil 
"  does  not  mention  :  and  indeed  Pliny,  who  describes  the 
"  coulter,  seems  to  speak  as  if  it  was  not  in  all  ploughs."  In 
his  plate,  the  various  parts  of  which  I  have  numbered  for 
convenience  of  reference,  he  makes  1  the  Buris,  2  the  Temo, 
3,  3,  the  Aures,  4  the  Dentale,  5  the  Culter,  and  6  the  Vomer, 
the  two  latter  not  being  mentioned,  at  least  by  name,  in  the 
passage  of  Virgil  under  discussion.  According  to  his  own 
view  of  the  subject  (in  which  I  must  not  be  understood  as 
concurring)  Dr.  Martyn  is  scarcely  correct  in  saying  there  is 
no  Sliva ;  as  the  staff,  numbered  7  in  our  figure,  answers,  or 
would  assist  in  answering,  Virgil's  description  of  its  office. 

The  same  plate  in  Martyn's  Georgics  contains  a  second 
figure  of  a  plough,  copied  in  our  fig.  3,  and  of  which  he 
writes  : — "  After  my  notes  on  this  passage  were  printed,  I  had 
'Hhe  favour  of  a  letter  from  Sir  Daniel  Molyneux,  Bart., 
"dated  from  Eome,  July  27th,  1737,  with  a  drawing  and 
"  description  of  the  plough  which  is  now  used  about  Mantua 
"  and  Venice.  There  is  a  plough  used  in  many  parts  of 
"  England  which  differs  very  little  from  this ;  but  yet  I 
"  believe  it  will  be  no  small  satisfaction  to  my  readers  to  find 
"  an  exact  account  of  the  very  plough  now  employed  in  cul- 
"  tivating  the  lands  in  Virgil's  own  country.  The  two  timbers 
"marked  A  are  each  made  of  one  piece  of  wood,  and  are 
"  fastened  together  with  three  wooden  pins  at  b.  c,  c  are 
"  two  transverse  pieces,  which  serve  to  hold  the  handles 
"  together  at  the  back,  d  is  a  piece  of  wood  fastened  to  the 
"  left  handle,  or  Sinisfrella,  at  E,  and  to  the  beam  r.  f  is 
"  the  beam,  or  Pertica,  which  is  fastened  to  the  left  handle,  at 
"  G.  H  is  the  plough- share,  into  which  the  Dentale,  or 
"  share-beam,  seems  to  be  inserted,    i  is  the  coulter,  being 
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"  a  piece  of  iron,  square  in  the  body,  whicli  is  fixed  in  the 

beam  and  bending  in  the  lower  part,  and  having  an  edge  to 
"  cut  the  weeds,  l  is  an  iron  chain,  fastened  at  one  end  to 
^'  the  plough-pillow,  or  Mesolo,  n,  and  at  the  other  to  the 

beam,  by  an  iron  hammer,  m,  the  handle  of  which  serves 

for  a  pin  ;  and  the  more  forward  you  place  the  hammer,  the 
"  deeper  the  share  goes  into  the  ground  "  [an  arrangement  very 
similar  to  that  above  pointed  out  in  Colonel  Wilson-Patten's 
Spanish  plough].  ^' o,  o  are  two  pieces  of  wood,  fastened  to 
"  the  pillow,  which  serve  to  keep  the  beam  in  the  middle. 

p  is  the  pole,  or  Timonzella,  to  which  the  oxen  are  yoked, 
"  and  is  of  no  certain  length,    q,  r  (with  prickt  lines)  is  a 

strong  plank,  which  is  fastened  to  D  and  to  the  left  handle. 
"  This,  being  placed  sloping,  serves  to  turn  up  the  earth  and 
"  make  the  furrow  wider.    This  part,  therefore,  is  the  earth- 

board,  or  Juris,  of  Virgil,  of  which  he  says  there  should  be 
"  two ;  but  in  this  plough  there  seems  to  be  but  one.  I  do 
"  not  question  but  that  the  Mantuan  plough  was  in  Virgil's 
"  time  more  simple  than  that  here  described ;  but  let  us 
"  compare  a  little  the  poet's  description  with  that  here  before 
"  us.  Let  the  left  handle  a,  a,  be  supposed  to  be  the  Buris, 
"  the  right  handle  A,  A,  to  be  the  Stiva,  and  A  E,  a  b,  to 

be  the  two  Bentalia.  Here  then  we  see  the  crooked  Buris, 
"  to  form  which  an  elm  was  bent  as  it  grew.  Near  the  bottom 
"  of  this,  huic  a  stirpe,  we  see  the  pole  is  inserted,  which 

probably  was  continued  to  the  length  of  eight  feet,  and  had 
"  the  oxen  yoked  to  it  without  the  intervention  of  the  Timon- 
"  zella.    The  two  handles  may  very  well  be  supposed  to  be 

meant  by  the  double  back,  to  which  the  two  share-beams  are 
"joined.  Upon  this  supposition  we  must  make  some  altera- 
"  tion  in  interpreting  the  two  verses,  '  Huic  a  stirpe,'  dc. 
<f  *  From  the  bottom  of  this  a  beam  is  protended,  eight  feet  in 
"  'length,  and  two  earth-boards  and  share- beams  are  fitted  to 

'  the  double  back.'    The  wheels  were  probably  fixed  immc- 
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"  diately  to  the  beam,  and  shew  the  propriety  of  the  word 

"  currus,  as  is  abeady  observed  in  the  note  on  ver.  174/' 

Both  one  and  the  other  of  the  two  descriptions  just  given 
are  to  my  apprehension  extremely  unsatisfactory ;  but  I  have 
thought  it  fair  to  quote  them,  and  to  copy  the  plates  by 
which  they  are  illustrated,  for  the  sake  of  comparison  with 
the  views  I  am  going  to  express.  I  would  for  the  same 
reason  have  given  extracts  from  the  article  "  Aratrum/'  in 
Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Eoman  Antiquities;  but 
it  is  unnecessary  to  quote  at  length  a  work  which  is  in  every 
one's  hands,  and  to  which  we  naturally  turn  as  the  latest  and 
best  authority.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  writer  of  that 
article,  Mr.  Yates,  like  his  predecessors,  treats  the  Burh  as 
meaning  the  Plough-tail,  the  upper  end  of  which  being  held 
by  the  ploughman,  the  lower  part,  below  its  junction  with  the 
Pole  was  used  to  hold  the  Share-he  am,  to  which  three  con- 
tinuous and  most  essential  parts  Virgil  adds  the  Earth-hoards 
and  the  Handle.^ 

The  interpretation  of  the  w^ord  Buris  has  presented  the 
principal  difficulty.  It  occurs  nowhere  else  in  Latin  litera- 
ture ;  and  the  word  Bura,  in  a  single  passage  in  Varro  (i.  19), 
is  the  only  authority  for  anything  like  ii.    Servius,  whose 


*  Since  my  paper  was  ready  for  the  press,  I  have  had  my  attention  called  to  an 
extensive  series  of  illustrations  of  ancient  ploughs  in  Loudon's  Encyclopeedia  of 
Agriculture.  He  mentions  the  Abbe  Rozier,  who  wrote  in  1796,  as  identifying 
the  Roman  plough  with  that  in  use  in  the  South  of  France,  of  which  an 
illustration  is  given,  strongly  resembling  our  Spanish  specimen,  but  without  the 
projections  e,  e,  and  having  the  handle  composed  of  two  pieces ;  but  no  com- 
parison of  details  is  given.  On  the  authority  of  Dickson's  Husbandry  of  the 
Ancients,  2  vols.  8vo.,  Edin.,  1778,  he  considers  the  nearest  api^roacli  to  Virgil's 
plough  to  be  one  in  use  in  Valentia,  of  which  also  he  gives  an  illustration. 
It  bears  some  little  resemblance  to  the  implement  before  us,  though  differing 
considerably  both  in  construction  and  details ;  but  the  attempt  to  connect  its 
various  parts  with  Virgil's  description  is  still  more  unsatisfactory  than  those 
quoted  in  the  text.  Another  illustration  of  a  plough  used  in  Castile  and  other 
provinces  of  Spain  is  worth  comparing ;  but  it  has  rather  the  appearance  of  a 
conventional  representation,  copied  from  some  piece  of  sculpture,  than  of  a 
drawing  from  an  actual  object.  All  of  these  have  the  parts  which  I  have  called 
the  Trunk  and  the  Pole  distinct  from  each  other.  They  are  either  spliced 
together,  as  in  our  specimen,  with  iron  hoops,  or  with  cords. 
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commentary  is  contained  in  the  Variorum  Edition  of  1529, 
now  on  the  table,  and  has  furnished  materials  for  a  large  pro- 
portion of  the  notes  of  subsequent  editors,  derives  it  from 
Podgovfa,  which  has  been  treated  as  justifying  and  suggesting 
the  translation  of  Vlotigh-tail ;  but  I  would  submit  that  a 
plough-tail  and  a  cow-tail  are  very  different  things;  and 
whatever  inference  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  derivation  is  in 
favor  of  the  Buris  representing  that  portion  which,  in  our 
Spanish  plough,  occupies  the  same  position  in  relation  to  the 
body  of  the  implement  as  the  tail  does  in  relation  to  the 
animal,  namely  the  lowest  and  hindmost  part  of  the  Borsum, 
bending  downwards  like  a  tail.  In  short,  I  interpret  it  as 
meaning  that  part  of  the  plough  which,  in  our  illustration,  is 
marked  a,  b.^  Possibly  it  might  derive  its  name  from  its 
being  that  part  nearest  to  the  tails  of  the  oxen  in  ploughing  ; 
or  may  we  not,  abandoning  I3v6g  oupa  altogether,  derive  it 
conjecturally  from  (dovq  and  dfoco,  or  rather  from  their  roots, 
which  are  common  to  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  ?  The 
editor  of  the  Medicean  Oodex  (nov/  on  the  table)  prints 
"  Lnhurim"  Whether  anything  turns  on  this — whether  it  is 
possible  that  Virgil  may  have  coined  an  adverb  from  the  word 
Bura — I  leave  to  more  skilled  philologists  to  decide.  For 
our  present  purpose,  I  am  content  to  accept  Buris  as  a  noun, 
and  to  translate  it  by  some  English  equivalent  which  shall  be 
consistent  with  the  description  given  of  it  by  Virgil.  It  is 
contrary  to  the  natural  course  of  thought  that  a  person 
describing  a  complex  implement  should  begin  with  a  subsidiary 
portion  of  it,  such  as  the  handle  ;  and  it  is  most  unlikely  that 

*  Vossius,  in  his  Etymologicon  Ling.  Lat.,  fo.,  Amst,  1662,  after  quoting  tliis 
passage  of  Virgil,  s.  v.  Bura,  writes  :—"  Satis  liinc  liqiiet  esse  imam  temonis 
"partem,  cni  aptatur  dentale,  uti  cTentali  vomer  prefigitur "  (whicli  exactly 
corresponds  witli  the  views  I  liave  expressed,  though  I  had  not  consulted  the 
Etymologicon  until  I  was  prepariug  my  manuscript  for  the  printer) ;  and  after 
giving  various  derivations,  some  of  wliich  it  must  be  confessed  are  rather  wild, 
he  adds: — "  Onomasticon  vetus  Biiram  interpretatur  tx^rXt],  Sed  in  Glossis 
"  Cyrilli  ^x^tXt)  vertitur  Stiva  quoe  a  Bura  differt.  Etiain  in  Glossis  legas  Buris, 
fv/xog ;  atqui  pvixocj,  Tcmo  :  huris  autein  nou  tcmo,  sed  ima  ejus  pars." 
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Virgil  would  have  occupied  just  one-third  of  the  passage 
in  the  description,  or  have  described  such  careful  and 
laborious  preparation  of  it,  if  after  all  it  had  been  little  more 
than  a  stake,  such  as,  but  for  the  dignity  of  poetry,  he  might 
have  directed  his  Agricola  to  cut  out  of  the  nearest  hedge. 
Such  at  least  is  the  character  of  the  handle,  or  plough-tail, 
in  the  specimen  before  us  ;  but  I  must  not  beg  the  question, 
by  assuming,  at  this  stage  of  the  enquiry,  its  identity  with 
Virgil's  plough.  According  to  the  poet's  express  words,  the 
Buris  was  something,  the  curvature  of  which  formed  the 
characteristic  feature  of  the  plough  itself — "  curvl  formam 

accipit  ulmus  aratri ;  "  and  the  very  passage  in  Servius, 
from  which  the  commentators  have  extracted  his  etymology 
of  Bur  a  or  Buris,  renders  "  hi  burim  "  by  "  In  curvaturam  ; 
"  nam  buris  est  curvamentum  aratri,  dictum  quasi  ^ooq  ov^h 

quod  sit  in  similitudinem  caudse  bovis."  I  propose  then  to 
translate  it  by  some  such  term  as  I  have  adopted  in  describing 
Colonel  Wilson-Patten's  plough — the  Trunk  or  Body.  Its 
weight  would  no  doubt  vary  according  to  the  strength  or 
lightness  of  the  soil  on  which  it  was  to  be  used.  In  Virgil's 
plough  it  was,  I  should  think,  much  more  massive  than  in  the 
specimen  before  us,  unless  large  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
poetical  diction  in  such  phrases  as     inflexi  grave  robur 

aratri,"  &c. 

That  Temo  is  the  Pole  admits  of  no  question.  According 
to  the  translation  I  have  given,  the  length  of  eight  feet  (the 
Eoman  foot  differing  very  little  from  our  own)  is  to  be 
measured  from  the  point  of  the  Temo  to  the  sthys,  or  foot,  of 
the  Buris. 

The  BiN^  AURES,  commentators  are  agreed  in  translating 
two  earth  hoards  ;  for  a  passage  in  Palladias  (i.  43),  describ- 
ing their  use,  which  was  to  enlarge  the  furrow  already  made  by 
the  vomer,  and  pointing  out  the  distinction  between  aratra 
aurita  and  simjplicia,  had  left  no  room  for  doubt.    But  why 
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should  earth-boards  be  called  Aures  ?  If,  in  English,  they 
had  been  called  Uars,  we  should  perhaps  have  been  told  that 
the  word  presented  no  difficulty — that  ''to  ear"  (A.S.  erian), 
is  a  good  old  English  word  for  "  to  plough  " — that  the  earth 
is  that  which  is  eared — and  that  the  ears,  the  part  being  taken 
for  the  whole,  are  the  instrument  with  which  it  is  eared,  or 
ploughed.  But  we  should  have  been  following  a  false  scent ; 
and  I  only  make  this  passing  allusion  to  the  word  as  an  illus- 
tration of  the  uncertainty  of  conjectural  etymology  as  a  guide, 
unless  due  attention  be  paid  to  the  history  of  words ;  and  to 
observe  the  coincidence  between  the  Latin  word  Aures  and 
the  old  English  verb.  If  it  be  again  asked  why  were  the 
earth-boards  called  Aures  ?  our  Spanish  plough,  "  arrectis 
"  auribus  adstans,"  shall  answer  the  question ;  for  no  one, 
after  lookiug  at  the  projections  marked  e,  e  in  our  figure, 
will  doubt  the  propriety  of  the  term,  or  hesitate  to  give  to  it 
the  literal  translation  of  a  pair  or  ears. 

The  Dentalia  have  sadly  puzzled  commentators.  Dr. 
Martyn  supposes  the  word  to  mean  a  sharebeam  with  two  legs, 
one  of  which  was  fastened  to  the  bottom  of  the  tail,  and  the 
other  nailed  to  the  beam  ;  and  that  these  two  legs  were  the 
Duplex  Dorsu??i ;  but  he  admits  that  it  is  not  very  clear 
why  the  Dentalia  are  said  to  have  a  double  back.  A 
similar  explanation  is  given  in  the  article  in  Smith's  Diction- 
ary of  Antiquities,  where  it  is  stated  as  probable  that  "  as  the 
"  Dentalia,  that  is  the  two  share-beams,  which  Virgil  supposes, 
"  were  in  the  form  of  the  Greek  letter  A,  which  he  describes 
*'  by  diqjUci  dorso,  the  Buris  was  fastened  to  the  left  share- 
"  beam,  and  the  Stiva  to  the  right."  The  explanation  I  would 
suggest  is  that  the  plural  form  Dentalia  (dilfering  from 
Dentale,  which  we  should  have  translated  share-beam,  from 
Dens,  which  would  have  indicated  a  single  tooth,  and  from 
Denies,  which  would  have  implied  two  or  more)  was  intended 
to  comprise  the  compound  apparatus  for  cutting  the  furrow, 
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including  what  we  should  now  call  the  share  and  share-beam, 
and  perhaps  might  even  include  the  coulter,  if  Virgil's  plough 
was  intended  to  have  one;  and  this  would  account  for  his 
making  no  special  mention  of  the  vomer,  which  was  an 
undoubtedly  essential  feature.  In  a  similar  manner  we  speak 
of  "  cart-gears,"  as  a  term  comprising  various  objects,  none 
of  which  could  properly  be  spoken  of  in  the  singular  as 
"  a  gear ;  "  and  perhaps  tooth-  or  share-gear  would  not  be  an 
inappropriate  rendering  of  Dentalia,  according  to  my  idea  of 
it.  I  have  however  translated  it  Share-Appaeatus,  by  which 
we  must  understand  that  part  of  our  Spanish  plough  marked 
f,f,  in  the  figure,  including  the  Vomer,  or  iron  beak,  with 
which  it  terminates. 

The  Dorsum  would  have  presented  no  difficulty  but  for  the 
epithet  duj)lex.  In  order  to  furnish  an  explanation,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  construe  the  words  as  having  relation  to 
the  Bentalia,  which  it  is  stated  are  fitted  with  a  double 
"  back."  I  have  just  been  instancing  one  of  the  modes  in 
which  a  way  was  thus  sought  out  of  the  difficulty ;  and 
another  is  to  interpret  duplex  dorsum  as  that  "  cujus  utrumque 
"  eminet  latus  ;  "  and  it  has  even  been  attempted  to  explain  it 
away  as  meaning  only  "  broad,"  for  which  authorities  are 
found,  or  supposed  to  be  found,  in  Virgil,  Horace  and 
Lucretius.  Dr.  Smith,  in  his  excellent  Latin-English  Dic- 
tionary, quotes  as  his  authority  for  what  (to  speak  respectfully) 
is  at  least  a  solitary  meaning  of  the  word  Dorsum,  the  phrase 
Bu2)lex  Dorsum  Dentalium,  with  a  reference  to  this  passage, 
and  the  translation  of  '^projecting  irons."  I  submit  that 
Virgil  neither  wrote  nor  meant  Dorsiitn  dentalium,  but  re- 
ferred to  the  Dorsum  aratri ;  and  I  understand  by  the  Dorsum 
the  entire  length  from  a  to  a?  in  the  figure  of  the  Spanish 
plough,  aptly  termed  dorsum,  from  analogy  in  position  to  the 
spinal  column  of  a  quadruped,  and  styled  duplex  because  it 
is  compounded  of  the  Btiris  and  Temo  spliced  together  as  in 
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the  specimen  before  us,  and  to  which  the  Aures  and  Dentalia 
are  fitted.  If  it  be  objected  that  the  former  are  not  fitted 
directly  to  the  Dorsum,  but  only  through  the  medium 
of  the  share-beam,  we  may  read  Aures  as  agreeing  with 
"  sunt  "  understood,  instead  of  with  "  aptantur."  It  is  quite 
possible  that  in  Virgil's  time  the  Buris,  or  Trunk,  and  the 
beam  f,  which  I  have  treated  as  part  of  the  Dentalia,  may 
have  been  in  one  piece,  thus  furnishing  an  additional  reason 
for  the  bending  of  the  growing  tree,  which  would  assume  a 
more  artificial  form  than  in  the  object  before  us — dispensing 
with  the  stay  shown  at  h  in  the  figure,  and  which  is  not  men- 
tioued  in  Virgil,  though  used  by  the  Greeks  and  Komans, 
under  the  names  of  cTraOr/  and  f  ulcrum  (see  Smith's  Dictiouary 
of  Antiquities) — and  rendering  more  appropriate  the  epithet  of 
uncus,  elsewhere  applied  by  Virgil  to  the  plough.  If  this 
were  so,  I  should  include  the  part  in  question  in  the  Dorsum, 
The  JuGUM,  or  Yoke,  needs  no  explanation.  If,  in  Virgil's 
time,  it  was  of  similar  size  and  proportions  to  the  specimen 
here  exhibited,  the  lightness  by  which  he  characterises  the 
linden  would  be  no  small  recommendation,  both  to  the  pro- 
prietor and  to  the 

"  Fessos  vomerem  inversum  boves 
"  Collo  trahentes  languido," 
observed  by  Horace.  His  description  is  quoted  by  the  writer 
of  the  article  in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  as  an 
authority  for  the  statement  that  when  the  ploughman  had 
"  finished  his  day's  labour,  he  turned  the  instrument  upside 
"  down ;  and  the  oxen  went  home,  dragging  its  tail  and 
"  handle  over  the  surface  of  the  ground."  This  would  have 
been  a  very  unthrifty  practice,  if  the  shape  of  the  implement 
had  rendered  it  possible  ;  and  I  should  rather  understand  that 
it  was  turned  both  upside  down  aud  back  to  front,  so  as  to 
suspend  it  from  the  Jugum  by  the  Dentate  (see  plate 
inverted),  by  which  means  the  oxen  would  carry  the  heavy 
part  of  the  plough,  while  the  light  end  of  the  Tenio  might 
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trail  on  the  ground  without  injury.  This  arrangement  would 
much  enhance  the  force  and  beauty  of  Horace's  picture ;  and 
is  more  definitely  alluded  to  in  a  similar  sunset  picture  hy 
Virgil  (Ec.  ij,  66)  :— 

"  Adspice,  aratra  jugo  referunt  susjoensa  juvenci, 
"  Et  sol  crescentes  decedens  duplicat  umbras." 
If  I  have  succeeded  in  dispelling  the  notion  of  the  Btiris 
being  a  plough-tail,  we  are  left  at  liberty  to  assign  the  Stiva 
to  the  Handle,  or  tail,  marked  g  in  the  figure.  We  speak  of  the 
plough-tail,  and  I  believe  (by  way  of  contradistinction)  of  the 
plough-head  also  ;  but  may  not  the  former  term  have  been  origi- 
nally, not  plough's-tail,  but  plough-stail,  or  stele  {K.  S.  stela)  ? 

Our  translation  then — avoiding  rendering  the  Latin  words 
by  the  technical  terms  describing  the  parts  of  an  English 
plough,  with  which  they  have  little  analogy,  and  less  resem- 
blance— will  read  : — 

"  From  the  first,  while  in  the  woods,  an  elm,  bent  with  great 
"  force  is  subdued  into  the  Trunk,  a  h,  and  receives  the  form 
of  the  curved  plough.  Extending  from  this  for  a  length  of 
"  eight  feet  from  the  base,  a,  is  the  Pole,  c  d.  A  pair  of 
''Ears,  e,  e,  and  the  Share  Apparatus,/,/,  are  fitted  to  the 
"  SPLICED  BACK,  a  d.  The  light  linden  is  also  cut  down 
"  beforehand  for  the  Yoke,  k  ,  and  the  tall  beech  for  the 
Handle,  g,  which  is  to  turn  the  course  from  the  bottom  of 
"  the  hinder  part." 

I  submit  that  this  explanation  furnishes  an  intelligible 
meaning  for  every  technical  term  used  in  the  passage — that 
every  word  of  Virgil's  description  which  has  hitherto  presented 
a  difficulty  has  not  only  been  explained,  but  illustrated  by 
some  part  of  Colonel  Wilson-Patten's,  or,  as  we  may  now  call  it, 
the  Warrington  Museum  Plough;  and  that  this  rude  imple- 
ment, with  very  slight  allowance  for  the  change  of  fashion  in 
1900  years,  represents  substantially,  and  in  detail,  the  plough 
which  Virgil  intended  to  describe. 
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When  the  foregoing  observations  were  made,  and  even  when 
they  wer^  subsequently  committed  to  paper,  I  had  not  thought 
it  necessary  to  examine  the  passage  in  Hesiod,  in  which  the 
several  parts  of  a  plough  are  mentioned — my  object  not  being 
to  write  a  general  dissertation  on  ancient  ploughs,  but  to 
identify  the  Spanish  implement  with  that  described  in  the  first 
Georgic.  I  have  since  been  led,  in  consequence  of  the  pas- 
sage being  cited  in  Martyn's  Notes,  to  look  into  it  more 
carefully,  and  am  glad  to  find  that  our  plough  throws  light  on 
Hesiod's  description,  as  well  as  Virgil's.  In  the  "E/)ya  /ca* 
'rjfxipai,  after  reminding  the  husbandman  at  the  proper  season 
to  cut  timber  for  various  specified  purposes,  the  Ascrsean 
Tusser  proceeds,  at  1.  425,  as  printed  in  the  edition  of  Schre- 
velius,  8vo.,  Lug.  Bat.,  1658: — 

"  ^kpeiv      yvrjv,  or'  av  'ivptjg, 
"  E'le  oiKov,  Kar  opog  di^rjuevog,  r)  Kar'  dpovpav, 
"  Tlpivivov.  OQ  yap  (iovaiv  apovv  oxvp^jrarog  kariv, 
"  Evr'  av  AOrjvairjg  ^/iwof  ev  sXvfxaTi  rrrj^ag, 
"  r6}Ji^oi(Tiv  7re\d(Tag  Trporraprjperai  i(rTo(3orj'i. 
"  Aoid  Ss  Qkadai  dporpa,  irovrjaa^ievog  Kara  oIko%', 
"  AvToyvov,  Kai  tti^ktov.  sttsI  ttoXv  Xoj'iov  bwrot. 
"  'Ei;^'  erepov  y  d^aig,  'irepov  y  liri  jSovffl  (3d\oio. 
"  Adcpvrjg  6'  i]  TTTeXerjg  aKiMTaroi  i(7roj3orjsg, 
"  Apvbg  eXvfia,  irp'ivov  *  yvr/v." 

Which,  reserving  as  before  the  interpretation  of  technical 
terms,  I  propose  to  translate  as  follows  : — 

And  bring  to  the  house,  whenever  you  find  it,  seeking  it 
on  hill  or  plain,  an  Ilex  yvm ;  for  this  is  the  strongest  for 
"  oxen  to  plough  with,  when  the  servant  of  the  Athenian 
"  goddess,  fixing  it  into  an  eXvjjia,  joining  them  with  nails, 
"  shall  have  fitted  it  to  an  ItrTofioeig.  But  lay  by  t.AVO  ploughs, 
"  having  prepared  them  at  home — one  loith  a  natural 
"  yv7]g  (avToyvov),  and  a  constructed  one  (Trj^mV) — since  this  is 
"  much  the  better  ploii.    If  you  should  break  one,  you  can 

*  Sic — but  prosody  requires  the  reading  of  yvnv  irp'ivov.    Sec  Liddell  and 

Scott,  S.  V.  TTflVOg. 
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put  the  other  to  the  oxen.     Laurel  or  Elm  is  the  most 
durable   for  the  Iffrofioevg,  Oak  for  the  eXv/ia,   Ilex  for 
"  the  yi'^vg-" 

Such  are  the  three  parts  of  Hesiod's  plough,  of  which  Dr. 
Martyn  says  that  all  interpret  the  yvrje  as  the  Dentaie,  and 
that  it  is  fastened  to  the  plough-tail,  and  at  the  same  time 
nailed  to  the  pole.  If  this  could  be  established,  as  the 
l(TTol3oevQ,  from  its  etymology  {Iffrog,  a  mast,  and  (^ovq)  an  ox), 
can  be  no  other  than  the  pole,  the  tXvjua  would  be  left  to 
represent  the  Stiva.  I  was  at  first  inclined  to  accept  this 
view,  according  to  which  the  yvm^  answering  to  the  Share- 
beam,  /,  /,  in  our  figure  of  the  Spanish  plough,  is  first 
described,  as  being  the  effective  part,  and  (in  construction) 
the  basis  of  the  plough  ;  to  which  were  attached,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  means  of  draught,  namely  the  larof^oevg  (correspond- 
ing with  the  Dorsum,  a  to  d,  but  consisting  of  one  piece 
instead  of  being  compounded  of  the  Buris  and  Temo),  and  on 
the  other,  the  means  of  guiding  it,  namely,  the  '^\vixa  or  Stiva, 
g.  In  this  condition,  it  would  be  an  aporpov  Tr^KTov,  or  con- 
structed plough,  which,  though  considered  in  Hesiod's  time 
too  gimcrack  an  affair  to  be  trusted,  without  having  a  good 
old  fashioned  avroyvov  at  hand  to  supply  its  place  in  the  event 
of  the  more  scientific  implement  breaking  down,  was  certainly 
more  primitive  than  Virgil's,  It  would  be  easy  to  trace  the 
steps  by  which  both  it  and  the  various  other  known  forms 
derived  their  origin  from  the  primitive  type,  namely  a  young 
tree,  the  trunk  of  which  would  form  the  pole  ;  a  branch  making 
a  somewhat  acute  angle  with  it,  the  Share-beam  ;  and  another 
projecting  on  the  contrary  side,  the  handle.  This  would  form 
the  anchor-shaped  plough,  of  which  an  illustration  is  given 
in  Smith's  Dictionary  of  Antiquities,  and  which,  in  a  more  or 
less  conventional  form,  is  common  in  pictorial  illustration. 
The  inconvenient  position  of  the  upper  branch,  forming  the 
handle,  would  naturally  suggest  the  substitution  of  an  artificial 
B 
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handle,  directed  backwards  instead  of  forwards,  which  gives  us 
at  once  the  Mysian  plough,  delineated  by  Sir  Charles  Fellows, 
and  copied  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  as  well  as  the  hooked  form 
which  was  alluded  to  in  discussing  the  word  Dorsum,  and  that  of 
which  a  specimen,  engraved  from  a  brass  figure  in  the  Jesuits' 
College  at  Eome,  is  contained  in  Warton's  Virgil,  4  vols.  Bvo. 
London,  1753.  The  latter  is  accompanied  by  an  attempt,  in 
a  note  by  Spence  which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  discuss,  to 
connect  its  parts  with  Virgil's  description.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  piece  of  timber  were  met  with,  curved  so  as  to  form 
a  handle  and  share-beam  in  one  piece,  it  would  want  only  the 
pole,  with  which  to  connect  it  with  the  yoke,  in  order  to 
assume  the  form  described  in  Hobhouse's  '^Albania,"  i,  140, 
also  quoted  in  Smith's  Dictionary,  and  that  shewn  in  one  of 
the  plates  to  Stanhope's  Olympia. 

Modern  scholarship,  however,  is  not  so  unanimous  as 
represented  by  Dr.  Martyn  in  interpreting  yvr]s  as  Dentale ; 
and  there  is  no  lack  of  authority  for  Mr.  Yates's  conclusion  that 
yvr]s  was  equivalent  to  Buris,  Bura  ;  and  eXv/xa  to  Dens,  Den- 
tale ;  or  indeed  for  any  possible  or  impossible  combination  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  terms,  the  interpretation  of  which  has  been 
influenced  by  the  mistaken  notion  as  to  the  form  and  meaning 
of  Buris.  Etymology  does  not  offer  us  much  assistance. 
Tvr]s,  which  also  means  a  certain  superficial  measure  of  land, 
is  generally,  but  I  think  unsatisfactorily,  derived  from  yaia, 
or  yr).  May  it  not  be  derived  from  the  same  root  as  yvakov, 
a  hollow,  the  connecting  idea  being  a  hollow  or  furrow, 
formed  by  the  plough-share  in  marking  the  boundaries  of 
lands  and  cities  ?  The  latter  use  of  the  plough  is  so  familiar 
as  to  have  given  rise  to  one  of  the  conjectural  etymologies 
given  by  Vossius  for  Buris,  and  alluded  to  in  a  note  on  a 
previous  page,  namely,  by  transposition  of  letters,  from  urhis. 
According  to  either  one  or  other  derivation  we  obtain  no 
suggestion  as  to  its  meaning,  except  that  it  formed  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  implement.    If  eXu/xa  or  'ikvixa  be  derived 
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from  ckvco,  Bamm's  Lexicon,  by  Duncan,  edited  by  Rost  (4to. 
Lips.  1831),  translates  the  verb  by  curvo,  proclino ;  and  illus- 
trates it  from  II.  \lf.  S9S, pvixos  ^ttl  yaiav  kXvorBir],  Temo  in  terram 
2)rovolutus  et  protrusus  est,  which  even  more  accurately 
describes  the  position  of  our  Stiva,  curving  downward  from 
the  hand  towards  the  ground,  than  that  of  a  chariot  pole 
thrown  to  the  ground  by  the  breaking  of  the  yoke.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  be  from  atpeo)  (root,  eA.w  ;  see  Liddell  and 
Scott,  s.  V.  atpeo)),  to  take  with  the  hand,  a  handle  is  again 
the  natural  meaning  of  the  word.  To  notice  all  the  authorities 
I  have  consulted  would  be  to  exceed  any  reasonable  limit  of 
space.  Those  who  wish  to  pursue  the  subject  further  will  find 
ample  information  (s.  v.  Vvris  and  ''EAu/xa)  in  that  vast  store- 
house of  critical  learning — Stephani  Thesaurus  Grsecae  Lin- 
guae— the  third  edition  of  which  (Paris,  8  vols,  fol.)  is  just  on 
the  point  of  completion.  The  result  of  the  body  of  criticism 
there  collected  is  the  somewhat  unsatisfactory  one,  that  after 
rendering  yvy]s  dentale,  it  is  stated  that  "  locum  habet  nonnisi 
"  in  aratris  avroyvois,  minime  in  TTrjKTois,  in  quibus  yvrjs  est 
"  huris,  dentale  eAvjua  ;"  and  the  authorities  as  to  eA.v/xa  are 
summed  up  by  saying — "  unde,  intelligitur  eAvjua  dici  modo 
"  dentale  modo  buram,  utrumque  non,  ut  Buttm.  Lex.  II. 
"  164,  opinabatur,  quod  terram  feriat  sed  quod  terram  versus 
"  inclinetur"— a  conclusion  too  like  that  of  the  young  astro- 
nomer who  thought  to  avoid  committing  himself  on  the  knotty 
question  whether  the  earth  revolves  round  the  sun  or  the  sun 
round  the  earth,  by  answering  "  sometimes  one  and  sometimes 
"  the  other." 

A  classical  friend,  on  whose  judgment  I  have  great  reliance, 
suggests  an  interpretation,  which  tends  to  make  the  opposing 
theories  somewhat  less  irreconcilable.  He  would  read  yvr]s  as 
equivalent  to  Buris,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  have  interpreted 
the  Latin  word — \<jto^o€vs  to  Temo, — and  ^Xvfxa  to  Dentale — 
thus  bringing  us  round  to  the  translations  adopted  by  Mr. 
Yates,  but  with  a  widely  different  meaning  from  that  with 
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which  he  has  used  them.  According  to  this  reading,  the 
handle  iS;  either  wholly  unmentioned  in  the  passage  before 
us  (the  word  kxirXy]  being  elsewhere  used  by  Hesiod  to 
express  it),  or  it  is  to  be  considered  as  forming  (either  as  an 
outgrowing  branch,  or  as  a  prolongation  backwards  in  a  curve), 
a  part  of  the  share-beam — approximating  in  that  respect  to 
Hobhouse  and  Stanhope's  forms.  I  incline  to  the  latter 
view  for  the  etymological  reasons  above  given.  It  is  possible, 
then,  that  the  distinction  between  the  aporpov  tti^ktov,  and 
avToyvov  may  have  been  that  the  one  had,  and  the  other  had 
not,  the  "  du]3lex  dorsum"  of  Virgil's  plough  ;  and  our  fig.  1 
would  serve  as  an  illustration  to  Hesiod,  except  that  an 
^.Kv\xa  in  the  form  just  suggested  should  be  substituted  for  the 
Dentale,  f  f,  and  the  Stiva,  g.  This  idea  receives  strong 
support  from  a  note  of  the  Scholiast  on  Apollonius,  quoted 
in  Stephani  Thesaurus,  which,  in  describing  the  apoTpov  'nrjKTov, 
says: — "''EXv/xa  hi  ecrriv  €V  <^  6  vvls  kvriO^rai.  To  8e  ano  rov 
"  eXvfJLaTos  ^vkov  kir!  rovs  (36as  relvov  yijrjs  KaXetrai,  to  8e  airb 
"  rod  yvov  ia-To(3o€vs," — "The  'ikviia  is  that  in  which  the  share 
"  is  inserted  :  the  timber  extending  from  the  eXvjtxa  towards 
"  the  oxen  is  called  the  yv7]s  ;   that  from  the  yd-qs  the 

I  fear  I  have  wandered  too  far  from  my  original  object  in 
discussing  the  Greek  terms  ;  but  I  cannot  resist  the  tempta- 
tion to  quote  an  authority  on  the  Latin  ones  in  Pasor's 
Index  to  Hesiod,  containing  a  description,  which  only  wanted 
a  drawing  of  the  Warrington  Museum  Plough  as  an  illustra- 
tion, to  make  it  the  most  intelligible  account  of  the  Latin 
names  I  have  anywhere  met  with.  S.v.  avroyvov  he  says: — "Est 
"  pars  aratri  quod  vocatur  Dentale  :  est  lignum  cui  Vomer 
"  includitur.  Vomer  est  qui  terram  scindit  et  Hras  ducit : 
"  Stiva  vero  est  aratri  manica."  It  is  only  fair,  however, 
after  quoting  Pasor  as  an  authority,  to  add  that  he  translates 
eAv/ma  temo,  and  l(tto^o€vs  stiva,  in  which  I  trust  T  have  given 
ample  reason  for  not  agreeing  with  Iiim. 


ON  THE  LIFE  AND  WETTINGS  OF  SOHILLEK. 


By  Hermann  Baar,  Ph.  Dr, 
[Reap  11th  December,  1862.] 


There  is  not  a  man  in  the  whole  history  of  her  literature  of 
whom  Germany  is  prouder  than  of  Schiller  the  poet.  His 
great  popularity  is  not  limited  to  his  native  country,  but  it 
extends  wherever  poetry,  truth  and  noble  aspirations  are  valued 
as  a  principal  means  of  raising  the  greatness  of  man. 

Johann  Eriedrich  Schiller  was  born  on  the  10th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1759,  in  Marbach,  a  little  town  belonging  to  the  king- 
dom of  Wurtemberg. 

The  romantic  scenery  of  his  native  country,  Suabia,  and 
the  impressions  which  his  noble  soul  received  from  his  tender- 
hearted mother,  were  the  first  influences  which  kindled  in  the 
boy  a  fire  of  inspiration  for  the  good  and  beautiful,  which 
afterwards  shone  so  resplendent  from  the  radiant  mind  of  our 
great  poet.  When  six  years  old,  the  fond  and  kind  Moser, 
minister  of  the  Suabian  village  of  Lorch,  instructed  the  boy 
in  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  Schiller  speaks  later  with 
great  affection  of  his  master ;  nay,  he  gives  him  an  everlasting 
monument  of  remembrance  in  his  first  drama,  "  The  Robbers," 
wherein  he  introduces  him  as  the  kind,  conciliatory  "  Pastor 
"  Moser." 

At  the  removal  of  Schiller's  parents  to  Ludwigsburg,  then 
the  residence  of  the  Duke,  the  growing  boy  was  placed  in  the 
grammar-school  of  the  town,  where,  under  the  superinten- 
dence of  the  head  master,  Jahn,  he  made  considerable  progress 
in  all  the  various  branches  of  knowledge,  but  particularly  in 
Latin.    It  seems  as  if,  here,  the  relationship  between  master 
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and  pupil  was  not  based  on  aifection,  for  when,  after  a  while, 
his  sohokstic  superior  received  another  situation,  and  Schiller, 
as  the  best  Latin  scholar,  was  chosen  to  welcome  the  newly 
appointed  master  "Winter"  with  some  friendly  words,  it  is  said 
that  he  expressed  himself  in  the  significant  terms,  "  We  pupils 
"  hope  that  Winter  may  favour  us  with  a  delightful  Spring." 

When  fifteen  years  old,  in  1774,  he  entered  the  "  Karls- 
"  Schule,"  an  Institution  which,  founded  by  the  worthy  .Duke 
Charles  Eugene,  prepared  its  pupils  gratuitously  for  all  the  ^ 
higher  professions  of  life.  Theology  excepted.  Here  he  de- 
voted himself  to  the  study  of  Law ;  but,  finding  it  too 
dry  and  uniuteresting  for  the  high  and  imaginative  flow  of 
his  soul,  he  very  soon  relinquished  this  study  to  choose,  in 
preference,  the  profession  of  his  father,  viz..  Medicine.  About 
this  time  Lavater,  the  celebrated  physiognomist,  visited  the 
school  for  the  purpose  of  practising  his  theories  upon  the 
pupils.  In  doing  so,  the  learned  man  found  all  the  propen- 
sities of  a  villain  upon  the  noble  brovf  of  our  embryo  Poet. 

It  is  said  that  the  pedantic  and  narrow-minded  discipline 
of  the  Karl s- Schule,  based,  as  it  was,  upon  military  regula- 
tions, unfavourably  impressed  itself  upon  the  youth,  and  not 
only  tended  to  make  him  gauche^  stiff  and  ungraceful  in  his 
external  appearance,  but  also  laid  an  early  foundation  for  that 
grave  and  melancholy  feeling  which,  in  after  life,  so  often  per- 
vaded his  soul.  We  do  not  believe  in  these  assertions  ;  on 
the  contrary,  we  think  that  the  firm,  exact  and  military  tone 
of  the  Institution  was  quite  suited  to  frame  and  discipline 
the  poetical  digressions  of  his  youthful  imagination,  and 
to  call  forth  that  manly,  independent  character  which,  at  a 
later  period,  ornamented  his  life  ;  for  the  very  Karls-Schule, 
which  took  under  her  discipline  the  genius  of  a  Schiller, 
nurtured,  a  few  years  later,  under  her  training  influence 
the  artistic  skill  of  a  Dannecker  and  the  scientific  talent 
of  a  Ouvier,    In  this  Institution  Schiller  pursued  his  medical 
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studies  with  zeal  and  perseverance.  He  wrote  a  disser- 
tation on  the  connection  between  the  animal  and  spiritual 
nature  and,  to  prevent  his  mind  from  being  entirely  absorbed 
in  his  professional  duties,  he  read,  in  his  leisure  hours,  the 
works  of  Shakespeare,  Rousseau,  Plutarch,  Lessing,  Goethe 
and  Shubart.  The  impressions  which  he  drew  from  these 
works  penetrated  to  the  very  core  of  his  lofty  spirit  and, 
as.  the  constraint  under  which  he  was  still  kept  in  his  mili- 
I  tary  prison-house  became  more  and  more  unpleasant  and 
irksome  to  him,  he  resorted  to  the  fresh  springs  of  his  poetical 
genius,  and  poured  out  all  the  uneasiness  of  his  heart  in  his 
first  dramatic  work,  "  The  Robbers." 

It  is  said  by  Macaulay,  "  No  man  can  be  a  poet,  or  even  enjoy 

poetry,  without  a  certain  unsoundness  of  mind,"  if  anything 
that  gives  so  much  pleasure  ought  to  be  called  unsoundness. 

We  do  not  know  whether  Macaulay  is  right  in  regard  to  the 
"  fine  frenzy"  which  he  ascribes  both  to  the  reader  and  to  the 
poet ;  but  he  is  undoubtedly  right  if  we  apply  his  words  to 
Schiller's  first  dramatic  attempt,  "  The  Robbers."     "  The 

Robbers,"  placing  before  our  minds  two  brothers  of  opposite 
characters, — Charles,  open,  bold,  hot-headed  and  prone  to 
great  passion ;  Francis,  sly,  cunning  and  capable  of  assuming 
the  most  perfect  form  of  base  and  vicious  hypocrisy, — is  a 
Tragedy  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  success  it  met  with, 
contains  in  its  structure  and  idea  the  youthful  exaggerations 
and  immature  reflections  of  an  inexperienced  youth.  We  can 
easily  imagine  that  a  noble  nature  like  Charles  may  be  led 
away  by  slander  and  intrigue  ;  but  we  can  never  suppose  that 
a  character  like  his  could  take  a  fancy  to  form  a  band  of 
robbers,  nor  do  we  believe  in  his  exaggerations  when  he  says 
"  that  two  men  like  himself  could  ruin  the  whole  edifice  of 
"  the  moral  world." 

-  His  foe  and  brother,  Francis,  is  no  other  than  the  highest 
degree  of  wickedness  in  the  abstract.    We  specially  say  in 


the  abstract,  as  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  there  can  exist  on 
earth  a  concrete  nature,  endowed  with  all  the  malicious  pro- 
pensities of  a  character  such  as  Francis.    There  are  a  great 
many  beautiful  passages  in  this  tragedy  which  deserve  our 
attention.  We  have  selected  two  of  them,  proceeding  from  the 
mouth  of  Charles,  to  show  the  noble  thoughts  which  animated 
his  soul.  The  one  is  an  exclamation,  beginning  with  the  words, 
"  Why  should  man  succeed  in  what  he  learns  from  the  ant,  and 
"  fail  in  that  which  assimilates  him  to  the  gods  ?  "  The  other  is 
a  confession  of  remorse  at  the  life  he  leads, — "  My  innocence, 
"  my  innocence  !    See,  all  are  gone  forth  to  sun  themselves  in 
"  the  glad  rays  of  spring  !   Why  must  I  alone  imbibe  the  pains 
of  hell  from  the  joys  of  heaven  ?  All  so  happy,  so  united  by 
the  spirit  of  peace  !    The  whole  world  one  family,  and  one 
Father  above  all,  and  I  alone  banished  from  the  ranks  of 
"  the  pure  !   For  me,  no  sweet  name  of  child;  for  me,  no  fond 
glance  of  love  ;  for  me,  no  embrace  of  a  beloved  friend  !  I 
sink  into  the  grave  of  destruction,  leaning  on  the  feeble  reed 
"  of  vice,  amidst  the  flowers  of  a  happy  world,  a  howling 
Abaddon  !  " 

The  publication  of  "  The  Robbers"  and  its  first  perfor-' 
mance  in  Manheim,  where  Schiller  went  to  witness  its  recep- 
tion on  the  stage,  without  having  permission  from  the  Duke 
(his  benefactor),  in  whose  service  he  was  appointed  military 
physician,  drew  upon  him  the  displeasure  of  his  patron,  who 
not  only  placed  him  under  military  arrest  for  a  fortnight,  but 
also  prohibited  him,  in  the  strictest  terms,  from  ever  again 
appearing  before  the  public  with  his  poetical  productions. 

Schiller  would  gladly  have  submitted  to  every  privation  and  . 
every  punishment,  provided  that  he  only  obtained  permission 
to  diffuse  the  treasures  of  his  intellect  through  the  world  and 
to  link  his  fame  with  those  who  will  ever  be  named,  both  by 
contemporaries  and  posterity,  with  admiration  and  reverence. 
"  The  god-like  gift  of  genius,"  which  had  all  the  power  to  make 
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him  happy  and  through  which  he  was  to  win  the  laurel  wreath, 
now  became  to  him  the  source  of  torture  and  martyrdom,— 

condemned  never  to  slake  his  thirst,  though  ever  in  sight  of 
"  the  alluring  fountain."  Our  poet  could,  therefore,  no  longer 
tolerate  the  heavy  weight  laid  upon  the  wings  of  his  poetical 
soul  and,  as  he  could  find  no  other  outlet  by  which  to  escape 
from  a  position  so  distasteful  and  disagreeable  to  the  sacred 
calling  of  his  inspired  breast,  he  severed,  by  a  flight  to 
Manheim,  the  ties  which  had  hitherto  bound  him  to  his  bene- 
factor, the  Duke  Charles  Eugene. 

Here  it  was,  in  Manheim,  that  he  first  met  his  most  stern 
and  severe  teacher,  adversity.  Lewes,  in  his  Life  of  Goethe, 
says,  "  he  (Goethe)  never  knew  adversity.  This  alone  must 
"  have  necessarily  deprived  him  of  one  powerful  chord  which 
"  vibrates  through  the  life  of  genius.  He  never  knew  the  gaunt 
^'  companionship  of  want,  whispering  its  terrible  suggestions. 
"  He  never  felt  the  necessity  to  conquer  for  himself  breathing- 
"  room  in  the  world ;  and  thus  all  the  feelings  of  bitterness, 

opposition  and  defiance,  which  perplex  the  struggle  of  life, 
"  were  to  him  almost  unknown  and  taught  him  nothing  of  that 
"  aggressive  and  practical  energy  which  these  feelings  develop 
"  in  impetuous  natures."  It  was  otherwise  with  Schiller  who,  in 
Manheim,  disappointed  at  the  unredeemed  promises  of  his  in- 
fluential friend  Dalberg,  suffered  the  utmost  want  and  severest 
trials  for  the  maintenance  of  his  physical  life.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  this  tempest,  tossed  about  upon  the  troubled  sea  of 
need  and  privation,  the  skilful  mariner  directed  his  tender 
barque  to  the  lonely  village  of  Oggersheim  where,  under  the 
mild  influence  of  nature  and  the  warm  sympathies  of  his  mu- 
sical friend  Streicher,  he  composed  his  second  tragedy,  "  The 
"  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  in  Genoa."  With  this  piece,  repre- 
senting the  downfall  of  a  heroic  nature  carried  away  by  the 
absorbing  idea  of  unbounded  ambition,  Schiller  opened  the 
first  series  of  his  historical  dramas  which,  at  a  later  period, 
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immortalized  his  name  and  genius.  "  Fiesco/'  notwithstand- 
ing the  inaccurate  delineations  of  the  various  characters,  is 
one  of  the  greatest  of  the  poet's  works  and  must  take  its  place 
amongst  the  best  productions  of  German  dramatic  poetry. 

The  reception  of  this  piece  by  the  public  and  the  press  was 
not  so  favourable  as  that  of  The  Bobbers ;"  and  again,  as 
want  and  privation  stepped  in  to  cloud  his  imagination  and 
noble  soul,  the  poet  accepted  the  invitation  of  a  widow 
friend,  Frau  Henrietta  Wolzogen,  with  whose  sons  he  had 
studied  at  the  Karls-Schule,  to  spend  some  time  upon  her 
estate,  at  Bauerbach,  in  Thuringia.  In  this  secluded  place 
Schiller  enjoyed  that  tranquillity  of  soul  so  necessary  for  the 
healthy  development  of  spiritual  life.  The  delightful  and 
romantic  scenery  around  impressed  him  with  all  the  charms  of 
nature;  his  mind  expanded  more  and  more  at  the  contem- 
plation of  the  great  beauty  pervading  the  universe ;  and,  in 
order  to  show  the  different  spirit  prevailing  through  harmo- 
nious nature  and  discordant  society,  he  completed,  in  this 
lovely  place,  his  third  tragedy,  "  Cabal  and  Love."  In  this 
work  he  endeavoured  to  prove  that  littleness  of  soul  will  always 
be  defeated  by  greatness  of  soul.  He  was  the  first  who  was 
bold  enough,  in  this  production,  to  claim  that  nobility  of  soul 
should  always  have  the  preference  over  nobility  of  birth  ; 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  society,  in  most  instances,  acts 
in  opposition  to  principles  proclaiming  such  an  important 
law  of  humanity. 

The  publication  of  this  play  again  drew  upon  him  the 
attention  of  Dalberg  who,  in  a  flattering  note,  recalled  him 
to  Manheim  for  the  express  purpose  of  appointing  him  his 
theatre  poet.  In  a  country  like  England,  where  theatrical 
performances  are  not  generally  sanctioned  by  the  people, 
such  an  appointment  might  be  easily  undervalued ;  but,  in 
Germany,  where  the  stage  is  considered  as  a  medium  through 
which  the  moral  and  national  spirit  is  strengthened,  and 
where,  centuries  ago,  the  great  Luther  himself  approved  of 
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religious,  social  and  school  dramas,  re-echoed  at  the  present 
time  by  the  learned  historian  Gervinus,  who  asserts  the 
theatre  to  be  "  the  proper  constitutional  edifice  for  the  realm 
"  of  poetry,"  such  an  appointment  as  theatre  poet  was  both  an 
honourable  and  a  much  coveted  vocation. 

Schiller,  like  Shakespeare  under  similar  circumstances,  not 
only  acquired,  through  this  office,  a  practical  knowledge  of 
theatrical  life,  but  he  also  improved  his  ideas  of  the  stage, 
and  formed,  by  personal  acquaintance,  or  by  written  corres- 
pondence, some  of  those  alliances  which  have  shed  so  much 
lustre  on  the  hallowed  name  of  friendship.  As  the  sensitive 
poet,  however,  could  no  longer  stand  to  battle  with  the  arro- 
gance of  vain  actors  and  actresses ;  and,  as  his  dramatic  taste 
was  greatly  at  variance  with  the  performances  exhibited  upon 
the  Manheim  stage,  he  very  soon  quitted  an  engagement  which 
had  so  often  put  him  in  torture  when  witnessing  the  degrada- 
tion of  his  poetic  ideals.  He  left  Manheim  for  Leipzig  and, 
soon  after  his  arrival  in  this  city,  entered  into  a  bond  of 
friendship  with  Korner,  which  union,  forming  a  new  tie  of 
affection,  contributed  much  to  the  completion  of  his  earthly 
dreams.  Encouraged  by  Korner  and  his  amiable  wife,  Schiller 
finished  at  Dresden  his  celebrated  Don  Carlos,"  a  drama 
in  which  the  poet  places  the  youthful  and  noble-thinking 
Don  Carlos  in  opposition  to  the  blind  and  bigoted  ideas  of  his 
father,  Philip  II  of  Spain.  When  this  stern  and  unfeeling 
monarch  ventured  to  marry  the  very  princess  to  whom  his 
son  was  affianced ;  and  when,  afterwards,  he  endeavoured  to 
engraft,  by  sword  and  Inquisition,  his  religious  fanatical  ideas 
upon  the  Protestant  spirit  of  his  people  in  the  Netherlands ; 
then  the  loss  of  his  own  son  and  the  emancipation  of  the 
Netherlands  from  the  Spanish  yoke  showed  him  how  dan- 
gerous it  was  to  violate  the  rights  of  individual  man  and  to 
offend  the  public  spirit  of  a  country  by  interfering  with  its 
religious  convictions. 
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The  most  attractive  character  in  the  play  is  the  Marquis  of 
Posa  who,  closely  united  by  ties  of  friendship  to  Don  Carlos, 
is  placed  between  father  and  son  in  order  to  impress,  upon 
the  former,  not  to  sever  affection  and  intellect  from  its  natural 
growth  ;  and,  upon  the  latter,  not  to  squander  away  the 
blessings  of  intellect  and  affection  in  passive  idleness  and 
morbid  sentimentalism.  One  of  the  finest  scenes  of  this 
drama  is  that  in  which  Posa  speaks  to  the  king  in  favour  of 
expansion  of  intellect  and  freedom  of  thought, — 

"By  the  Almighty  Power  ! 
"  Restore  us  all  you  have  deprived  us  of, 
"  And,  generous  as  strong,  let  happiness 
"  Flow  from  yotir  Horn  of  Plenty.  Let 
"  Man's  mind  ripen  in  your  vast  Empire  ; 
"  Give  us  back  all  you  have  taken  from  us, 
"  And  become,  amidst  a  thousand  kings, 
"  A  king  indeed  !  " 

"  Renounce  the  mimicry  of  god-like  powers  which  levels  us  to  nothing.  Be, 
"  in  truth,  an  image  of  the  Deity  himself.  One  pen-stroke  now,  one  motion  of 
"  your  hand,  can  new  create  the  earth,  can  grant  us  liberty  of  thought.  Look 
"  round  on  all  the  glorious  face  of  nature — on  freedom  it  is  founded.  See,  how 
"  rich  through  freedom  it  has  grown  !  The  great  Creator  bestows  upon  the  worm 
"  its  drop  of  dew,  and  gives  free-will  a  triumph  in  abodes  where  loose  corruption 
"  reigns.  O  !  devote  yourself  to  your  own  people's  bliss  ;  restore  the  prostrate 
"  dignity  of  human  nature,  and  let  the  subject  be,  what  once  he  was,  the  end  and 
"  object  of  the  monarch's  care,  bound  by  no  duty  but  a  brother's  love ;  and,  when 
"  mankind  is  to  itself  restored,  roused  to  a  sense  of  its  own  innate  worth,  when 
"  freedom's  lofty  virtues  proudly  flourish,  then,  sir,  you  have  made  your  own 
"  wide  realms  the  happiest  in  the  world.  Would  you,  alone,  in  Europe,  fling 
"  yourself  down  before  tlie  rapid  wheel  of  destiny,  which  rolls  on  in  its  incessant 
"  course,  and  seize  its  spokes  with  human  arm  ?  Vain  thought  !  Already 
"  thousands  have  your  kingdom  fled  in  joyful  poverty.  The  honest  Burgher, 
*'  for  his  faith  exiled,  was  once  your  noblest  subject.  See  !  with  a  mother's  arm 
"  Elizabeth  welcomes  the  fugitives,  and  Britain  blooms  in  rich  luxuriance  fi*om 
"  our  country's  arts." 

The  publication  of  this  drama  was  hailed  with  general 
approbation.  A  great  many  eminent  men,  and  amongst  them 
Wilhelm  von  Humboldt,  expressed  themselves  upon  it  in  the 
most  laudatory  terms. 

Schiller,  flattered  by  the  reception  with  which  it  was  greeted, 
and  afterwards  cherished  by  the  quickening  and  elevating 
voice  of  true  friendship,  composed,  in  these  hours  of  happiness, 
his  celebrated  "Hymn  to  Joy," — a  hymn,  which  has  dispelled 
from  many  afflicted  souls  the  dreary  clouds  of  darkness  in 
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which  they  were  enveloped.  This  Hymn,  god-hke  spark/' 
was  set  to  music  by  several  composers  and,  according  to 
Paleski,  Beethoven,  in  his  ninth  symphony,  illustrated  this 
idea.  When  the  music,  languishing  before  the  loving  sen- 
"  sations  in  the  master's  heart,  struggled  to  find  speech  and 

expression,  it  could  find  none  more  powerful  than  joy— 
"  god-like  spark  !  " 

Animated  by  these  feelings  of  joy,  Schiller  left  Dresden 
for  Weimar,  thinking,  in  this  metropolis  of  intellect,  to  enter 
into  closer  relationship  with  Goethe,  Wieland  and  Herder, 
who  resided  there,  and  thus  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
Duke,  Karl  August,  who  had  lately  conferred  upon  him  the 
title  of  councillor  and  was  known  to  be  the  friend  and  pro- 
tector of  poets  and  other  literary  men.  But,  unfortunately, 
on  his  arrival  in  Weimar,  the  Duke  and  Goethe  had  started 
for  Italy ;  Wieland,  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much,  displeased 
him  by  the  light  and  frivolous  tone  of  his  conversation  and 
writings ;  but  Herder,  a  struggling  nature  like  himself,  pos- 
sessing a  stern  and  dignified  demeanour,  attracted  him  by  the 
manliness,  power  and  originality  of  his  ideas.  Schiller  went 
often  to  hear  Herder  preach  and  said  his  sermons  always 
pleased  him  more  than  any  he  had  ever  heard ;  but,  though 
here  he  felt  a  great  attraction,  yet,  in  general,  the  social  and 
intellectual  atmosphere  in  W^eimar  did  not  quite  come  up 
to  his  previous  expectations.  The  stiff  court  etiquette 
and  aristocratic  demeanour  of  all  with  whom  he  became 
acquainted  had  diff'used  a  spirit  of  coldness  and  formality 
through  the  domestic  life  of  the  most  distinguished  families 
in  the  town.  On  this  account  he  went  to  Eudolstadt  and  there 
engaged  himself  to  a  young  lady,  Lotte  von  Lengefeldt, 
whose  deep  affection  afterwards  shed  so  many  happy  moments 
over  his  gloomy  and  chequered  life.  Schiller  felt  more  than 
any  one  else  the  pure  joys  of  a  tranquil  home-life.  In  his 
letters  to  Lotte  he  confesses  his  delight  at  seeing  the  seeds 
of  joy  and  love  still  living  uninjured  within  his  heart,  to 
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ripen  into  blossoms  by  the  warmth  of  her  affection.  But 
there  was  one  thing  which  marred  the  happy  anticipations 
of  his  future,  the  thought  of  his  inability  to  "  maintain  a 

wife."  "  To  be  entirely  happy/'  he  writes  to  Lotte,  I  must 
"  live  in  a  condition  free  from  care  and  anxiety  and  not  depend 
"  on  the  productions  of  my  brain."  On  this  account  Schiller 
was  anxious  to  find  a  more  lucrative  position  and  as,  in  the 
meantime,  the  "  Eevolt  of  the  Netherlands,"  an  historical 
work  of  his,  was  published,  Goethe  availed  himself  of  the 
occasion  to  secure  to  the  poet  a  professorship  of  history  at  the 
university  of  Jena.  This  appointment  led  to  his  marriage 
and  to  a  life  of  domestic  felicity  of  which  he,  at  a  later  period, 
says,  "  When  I  am  overwhelmed  with  occupation  it  makes 
"  me  happy  to  know  that  my  wife  is  near  me  aud  that  her 

love  and  care  hover  around  me.  The  youthful  purity  of  her 
"  soul  and  the  fervour  of  lier  love  inspire  me  with  a  degree  of 

peace  and  harmony  which,  in  my  hypochondriacal  state,  it 
"  would  be  otherwise  impossible  for  me  to  attain." 

Schiller  threw  all  the  fire  of  his  soul  into  his  historical 
lectures,  he  attracted  the  students  by  the  magic  power  of  his 
heaven-born  countenance  and  by  the  flow  of  his  eloquence  and, 
in  order  to  allow  his  thoughts  a  larger  scope  for  reflection 
and  development,  he  penetrated  with  all  the  zeal  of  a  scholar 
into  the  profound  philosophy  of  Kant.  A  severe  illness,  the 
forebodings  of  painful  and  severe  sufi'erings  which,  at  a  later 
period,  terminated  in  his  death,  interrupted  his  philosophical 
studies ;  but,  fortunately,  the  loving  devotion  of  his  wife,  the 
calmness  of  his  mind  impressed  with  philosophical  ideas,  and 
the  close  intimacy  with  his  friend  Wilhelm  von  Humboldt, 
who,  with  his  classical  spirit,  introduced  him  to  the  rich 
intellectual  treasures  of  the  ancients,  were  potent  means  to 
promote  his  gradual  recovery  and  to  call  forth  again  in  him 
that  powerful  animation  of  soul  which  found  its  best  expres- 
sion in  his  poetical  creations. 
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About  this  time  Schiller  and  Goethe  became  fast  friends ; 
topics  of  mutual  interest  formed  the  subject  of  an  animated 
correspondence  between  them  and  led  to  that  genuine  friend- 
ship which  brought  all  their  sterling  virtues  and  eminent 
talents  into  inseparable  union.  Goethe  alludes  to  this  happy 
intercourse  in  one  of  his  letters  to  his  friends,  saying,  '"It  was 
"  a  glad  spring  to  me,  in  v/hich  all  seeds  shot  up  and  gaily 
"  blossomed  in  my  nature."  The  first  fruits  of  this  alliance 
were  Schiller's  letters  on  the  sesthetic  education  of  man,  in 
which  he  points  out  that  ''it  is  the  duty  of  man  to  embellish  and 
"  invest  his  existence  with  the  graceful  and  the  beautiful,  for, 
"  while  they  reconcile  external  nature  to  our  inward  percep- 
"  tion,  they  are  our  true  deliverers  from  the  dominion  of  the 
"  senses,  which  they  do  not,  indeed,  subvert,  but  place  in 
"  affinity  to  that  of  the  spirit."  Moreover,  as  both  the  poets 
joined  in  publishing  a  literary  paper,  called  the  "  Horen,"  and, 
as  Schiller's  idealistic  and  Goethe's  realistic  nature  are  the  only 
two  directions  in  the  human  mind  which,  in  their  mature 
development  and  union,  lead  to  perfection ;  so  they  strove  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  in  their  poetical  life  between  the  con- 
trasts of  reason  and  sensuousness,  nature  and  culture,  ideality 
and  reality.  But,  when  their  efforts  to  expand  the  educational 
standard  of  the  nation  met  with  no  encouragement,  when  they 
saw  that  the  tastes  of  the  multitude  were  depraved  and  the 
literary  opinions  of  professional  men  without  greatness  of 
judgment  or  depth  of  sentiment,  they  relinquished  the  publi- 
cation of  the  "  Horen"  in  order  to  reappear  before  the  public 
with  a  poetical  Almanac,  in  which  they,  in  short  satirical 
epigrams,  called  "  Xenien,"  made  a  deadly  onslaught  against 
everything  that  was  common,  prosy,  superficial  and  unpoetical. 
Through  this  warfare  they  offended  a  great  many  second-class 
talents ;  and  men  like  Nicolai,  Lavater,  Eeichardt  and  Schlegel 
for  a  long  time  smarted  under  the  wounds  which  they  received. 
At  this  period,  animated  by  his  historical  work,  the  "  Thirty 
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Years'  War,"  Schiller  began  to  compose  his  greatest  dramatic 
production, Wallenstein."  In  this  play  the  poet  places  his  hero 
between  the  two  absorbing  ideas  of  human  passion,  revenge 
and  ambition.  The  great  soldier  who  won  so  many  battles 
for  his  Emperor  was,  after  his  first  brilliant  and  successful 
campaign,  ungraciously  dismissed  by  his  sovereign  at  the 
Diet  of  Regensburg:  and  when,  later  on,  after  several  defeats 
of  the  imperial  regiments,  he  was  again  requested  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  he  willingly  followed  the 
voice  which  called  him  back  to  his  former  dignity  and  rank, 
but  not  without  the  firm  determination  to  revenge  himself  for 
the  insults  he  had  suffered.  Yielding  to  his  ambitious  spirit 
he  led  over  his  army  to  his  enemies,  the  Swedes,  thus  purpos- 
ing to  emancipate  himself  from  the  Emperor  and  become 
royal  master  of  Bohemia.  These  feelings  of  ambition  were 
nurtured  in  Wallenstein  by  his  strong  belief  in  the  stars, 
those  types  of  fatality,  as  proved  by  the  following  observa- 
tions of  the  Duchess,  his  wife  : — 

"  When  his  ambition  was  a  genial  fire,  not  that  consuming  fire  which  now  it 
"  is,  the  Emperor  loved  him,  trusted  him,  and  all  lie  undertook  could  not  be 
"  but  successful,  but,  since  that  ill-starred  day  at  Eegensburg,  which  plunged 
"  him  head-long  from  his  dignity,  a  gloomy  vincompanionable  spirit,  unsteady 
"  and  suspicious,  has  possessed  him,  and  turned  his  heart  and  best  affections  to 
"  all  those  cloudy  sciences  which  have  never  yet  made  happy  him  who  followed 
"  them." 

But,  as  it  often  happens  that  the  very  means  through  which 
we  sin  are  the  instruments  by  which  we  are  punished, 
so  it  was  in  this  instance  with  Wallenstein.  He  pre- 
tended to  advocate,  when  with  the  Emperor,  the  petition 
of  his  ambitious  General,  Butler,  soliciting  his  sovereign 
to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  Count,  but,  in  fact,  he 
dissuaded  him  from  doing  so  ;  and  when  this  request,  through 
Wallenstein's  double-dealing,  was  refused  by  the  Emperor, 
and  the  petitioner  at  a  later  period  was  informed  of  the 
faithless  conduct  of  his  great  protector,  ambitious  Butler, 
hurt  in  his  innermost  feelings,  turned  his  whole  heart  into  one 
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expression  of  revenge  towards  his  deceptive  friend  and,  after- 
wards, became  the  principal  cause  of  his  destruction.  Thus  we 
hear  him  exclaim, — 

'*  The  Duke  was  ever  a  great  calculator,  his  fellow  men  were  figures  on  his 
"  chess  board,  to  move  and  place  as  his  game  required.  Other  men's  honour, 
"  dignity  and  good  name  did  he  shift  like  pawns,  and  made  no  conscience  of. 
'*  Still  calculating,  calculating  still,  and  yet  at  last  his  calculation  jproves  erroneous." 

In  opposition  to  these  two  men,  stimulated  by  ambition 
and  revenge,  the  poet  places  before  our  eyes  two  other 
characters  of  a  higher  and  nobler  cast,  characters  which, 
in  the  person  of  Max  Picolomini  and  Thekla,  combine  in 
their  thoughts  and  feelings  the  purest  sentiments  of  love, 
truth  and  honor.  The  sterling  principles  of  Max's  soul  are 
revealed  to  us  in  his  reply  to  his  father,  saying,  "  0  !  hadst 
"  thou  always  better  thought  of  men,  thou  hadst  then  acted 
"better;  curs'd  suspicion,  unholy,  miserable  doubt;  to  him 
"  nothing  on  earth  remains  unavenged  and  firm  who  has  no 
"  faith." 

Placed  between  his  love  for  "Wallenstein's  daughter,  Thekla, 
and  his  pledged  honour  to  his  Emperor  and  Fatherland, 
Max  tears  himself  away  from  the  arms  of  love  to  follow 
the  call  of  honour,  strengthened  in  this  resolution  by  the 
words  of  Thekla, — "Being  faithful  to  thine  own  self,  thou 
"  art  faithful,  too,  to  me.  If  our  fates  part,  our  hearts  remain 
"  united."  We  cannot  better  eulogise  the  character  of  Thekla 
than  in  the  words  of  her  own  father,  when  he  says,  "  Come 
"  here,  my  sweet  girl,  seat  thee  by  me,  for  there  is  a  good  spirit 

on  thy  lips  ;  a  voice  of  melody  dwells  in  thee  which  doth 
"  enchant  the  soul." 

The  incessant  mental  labours  which  kept  up  a  continual 
excitement  in  all  the  organs  of  his  body  exercised  a  fatal 
influence  on  Schiller's  hitherto  delicate  health.  He  was 
several  times  prostrated  on  a  bed  of  sickness,  and  it  was 
only  owing  to  the  unremitting  care  of  his  loving  wife  and 
sympathising  friends  that  the  sparks  of  life  were  so  often 
c 
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rekindled  in  him.  Besides  this,  the  pressure  of  household 
cares,  occasioned  by  pecuniary  embarrassment,  cast  many 
melancholy  clouds  over  his  lonely  hours.  Too  sensitive  and 
high-minded  to  reveal  his  straitened  circumstances  to  the 
world,  and  too  proud  and  independent  to  receive  assistance 
from  his  friends,  the  poor  poet  fed  the  vulture  of  poverty  in 
liis  consumptive  breast.  In  such  moments  of  mental  and 
physical  prostration  he  resolved,  by  various  peculiar  means, 
to  raise  his  drooping  spirits.  It  is  said  that  the  sight  of 
crimson  curtains  animated  his  genial  spirit.  Goethe  also 
tells  us  the  following  remarkable  fact  relating  to  our  poet's 
life :  he  (Goethe)  one  day  said  to  his  friend  Ekermann, 
"  I  called  on  Schiller  and,  not  finding  him  at  home,  I 
"  seated  myself  at  his  writing  table.  I  had  not  been  seated 
"  long,  when  I  felt  a  strange  indisposition  steal  over  me, 

and  I  nearly  fainted.     I  did  not  know  to  what  cause  I 

should  attribute  this  wretched  state,  until  I  discovered  a 
"  dreadful  odour  issuing  from  a  drawer  near  me.    On  opening 

it,  I  found,  to  my  astonishment,  that  it  was  full  of  rotten 
"  apples ;  meanwhile  his  wife  came  in  and  told  me  that  the 
"  drawer  was  always  full  of  rotten  apples,  because  the  scent 
"  was  beneficial ,  to  Schiller  and  he  could  not  live  nor  work 
"  without  it."  However,  the  germs  of  death,  although  deeply 
seated  within  his  feeble  body,  did  not  prevent  him  from  con- 
tinuing his  poetic  labours.    Soon  after  he  had  finished  his 

Wallenstein,"  his  genial  soul  created  the  beautiful  tragedy  of 
"  Mary  Stuart."  Schiller  has  been  accused  of  showing  too- 
much  sympathy  in  this  tragedy  with  the  heroine  Mary  Stuart, 
and  it  has  been  said  that,  in  consequence  of  this  favour,  he 
became  the  advocate  of  religious  principles  which  were  foreign 
to  his  Protestant  conscience.  We  could  never  understand  how 
such  imputations  could  be  cast  upon  a  man  whose  numerous 
writings  were  never  biased  by  dogmatism  or  creed,  but  con- 
tain the  purest  expressions  of  sympathising  humanity.  We 
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should  rather  say  that,  through  the  fall  of  Mary  Stuart3 
and  her  Roman  Catholic  principles,  the  poet  placed  himself 
on  the  side  of  Elizabeth,  the  enthusiastic  defender  of  Pro- 
testant rights  and  convictions. 

Indeed,  it  is  absurd  to  accuse  Schiller  of  having  religious 
sympathies  of  a  partial  character ;  he,  like  every  genuine 
poet,  stands  above  all  contending  principles ;  and,  if  his 
sentiments  were  too  strongly  expressed  in  Mary's  favour, 
he  only  shows,  by  this  predilection,  the  compassion  he  has  for 
a  human  being,  so  nobly  constituted,  falling  by  her  weakness 
and  impetuosity  of  heart.  This  weakness  is  evident  from  her 
own  confession,  in  the  following  lines  : — 

"  The  long  atoned  crime  arises  fresh 
"  And  bleeding,  from  its  lightly  covered  grave. 
"  My  husband's  restless  spirit  seeks  revenge  ; 
"  No  sacred  bell,  no  host  in  priestly  hands, 
"  Dismiss  it  to  the  tomb.    I  did  not  mm'der  him, 
"  But  it  was  known  to  me  ;  I  suffered  it, 
"  And  lured  him  with  my  smiles  to  death's  embrace." 

Her  impetuosity  is  revealed  to  us  in  the  ensuing  scene 
with  Elizabeth.  Instead  of  using  the  language  of  modera- 
tion, Mary  gives  full  vent  to  the  passionate  emotions  of  her 
heart,  insults  her  inveterate  foe  before  her  minion  and  thus 
precipitates  her  own  ultimate  fate.  Thus  we  hear  her  ex- 
claiming,— 

'*  My  sins  were  human,  and  the  faults  of  youth. 

"  Impulse  of  heart  misled  me,    I  have  never 

"  Denied  or  sought  to  hide  it,    I  despised 

"  All  false  appearances,  as  became  a  queen. 

"  The  worst  of  me  is  known,  and  I  can  say 

"  That  I  am  better  than  the  fame  I  bear. 

"  Woe  to  you  when,  in  time  to  come,  the 

"  World  shall  draw  the  robe  of  honour 

"  From  your  deeds,  with  which  the  arch -hypocrisy 

*'  Has  veiled  the  raging  flames  of  lawless  court  life. 

"  Virtue  was  not  your  portion  from  your  mother ; 

"  Well  know  we  what  it  was  which  brought 

"  Her  head  upon  the  fatal  block." 

What  a  lesson  this  scene  teaches  to  all  those  who,  in  criti- 
cal moments  of  life,  give  unbridled  license  to  their  tongue. 
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The  academic  atmosphere  in  Jena,  with  its  learned  but 
prosy  professors,  and  the  noisy  and  unpoetical  life  of  wild 
pleasure- seeking  students,  no  longer  pleased  the  poet,  whose 
nerves  were  irritable  and  excited  and  whose  soul  was  yearn- 
ing for  congenial  recreation  and  elevating  impressions.  For 
this  reason,  about  the  year  1800,  he  removed  from  Jena  to 
Weimar,  in  order  to  live  in  the  vicinity  of  intellect ;  to  enjoy 
daily  intercourse  with  Goethe  and  enliven  his  dramatic  genius 
by  often  witnessing  theatrical  performances  on  the  Grand 
Ducal  Stage. 

About  this  period  the  whole  world  was  startled  and  in- 
terested in  the  second  Prometheus — Napoleon,  who,  by  the 
power  of  his  military  genius,  not  only  smothered  the  raging 
flames  of  revolution,  but  also  carried  his  sword  into  foreign 
countries.  Schiller,  anticipating,  perhaps,  in  his  prophetic 
mind,  that  the  successful  warrior  might  lead  his  troops  for 
purposes  of  conquest  into  the  sacred  soil  of  his  native  land, 
favoured  his  nation,  at  the  right  hour,  with  two  dramatic 
works.  These  were  the  "Maid  of  Orleans"  and  "William 
"  Tell,"  which,  both  in  their  spirit  and  tendency,  fostered  and 
awakened  amongst  the  German  people  a  spirit  of  the  purest 
patriotism  and  contributed  much,  at  a  later  period,  to  drive 
away  the  foe  from  the  sacred  home-steads  of  the  people. 

We  do  not  fully  enter  into  the  historical  facts  and  events 
upon  which  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans"  is  based.  We  only 
observe  that,  at  the  time  when  France,  split  into  two 
parties,  the  Orleanists  and  Burgundians,  lay  prostrated  at 
the  feet  of  England ;  and  Orleans,  the  last  stronghold,  was 
about  to  surrender  itself  to  its  foes,  a  peasant  girl  (Joan  of 
Arc),  inspired  by  a  holy  impulse,  placed  herself  at  the  head 
of  the  dismayed  army,  raised  the  siege  of  Orleans,  defeated 
the  enemy  and  crowned  her  sovereign,  Charles  the  tenth, 
at  Eheims.  Schiller  made  use  of  these  historical  materials  to 
create  from  them  the  most  interesting  tragedy  of  modern  times. 
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The  love  of  country,  so  powerfully  kindled  in  the  maiden  as 
to  claim  her  whole  devotion  to  warlike  purposes,  places  her 
in  conflict  with  her  womanly  mission,  which  consists  in 
spreading  out  the  blessings  of  peace,  love  and  affection  over 
the  world. 

Warlike  propensities  and  womanly  sentiments,  however 
noble  the  cause  may  be,  are  so  naturally  opposed  to  each  other 
that,  where  the  one  reigns,  the  other  must  necessarily  take 
to  flight.  This  we  learn  from  Johanna  and  Montgomery,  where 
the  former,  not  yielding  to  the  request  of  the  young  Welshman, 
to  save  his  life,  justifies  his  approaching  death  with  the 
following  words 

Montgomery  :  "  0  !  by  love's  sacred  all -pervading  power, 
"  To  whom  all  hearts  yield  homage, 
"  I  conjure  thee  ;  I  left  behind  a  bride, 
"  Beauteous  as  thou,  and  rich  in  blooming  grace. 
"  0  !  if  thyself  dost  ever  hope  to  love ; 
"  If  in  thy  love  thou  hopest  to  be  happy; 
"  Then  ruthless  sever  not  two  gentle  hearts, 
"  Together  linked  in  love's  most  holy  bond. 

Johanna :  "  Of  love's  bond,  by  which  thou  dost  conjure, 
^  "I  know  nothing,  nor  ever  will  I  know 

"  His  empty  service.    Defend  thy  life,  for 
"  Death  does  summon  thee  ! 

Montgomery  :  "  It  is  hard  in  foreign  lands  to  die  unwept." 

If  the  Maid  of  Orleans  had  remained  faithful  to  her 
vow,  to  renounce  all  earthly  pleasures  and  to  devote  herself 
entirely  to  her  patriotic  work,  she  might  have  carried  out 
her  great  and  stern  mission  in  harmony  with  those  principles 
which  she  at  first  acknowledged.  However,  nature  cannot 
part  from  itself.  At  a  second  encounter  she  meets  the 
English  officer  Lionel,  whom  she  is  just  going  to  kill  when, 
on  gazing  into  his  face,  she  is  seized  with  a  sudden  and  deep- 
felt  love  which  induces  her  to  spare  the  enemy.  This  weak- 
ness sets  her  at  variance  with  her  mission.  She  loses  the 
purity  of  her  patriotic  sentiments ;  and,  being  taken  prisoner 
for  the  holy  cause  she  defended,  dies,  uttering  the  words, 
"  Brief  is  the  sorrow,  endless  is  the  joy." 
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What  induced  Schiller  to  put  the  highest  ideals  of  pa- 
triotism in  the  breast  of  a  woman  we  do  not  know.  It  was, 
perhaps,  his  intention  to  place  before  his  nation,  after  they 
had  witnessed  so  many  representations  of  false  patriotism  in 
the  French  Revolution,  a  pure,  virgin-like  example  of  real 
national  grandeur  in  the  Maid  of  Orleans.  But,  again, 
thinking  that  the  feelings  of  patriotism  cannot  excite  such  a 
powerful  and  idealistic  expression  in  the  heart  of  a  woman  as 
it  does  in  that  of  a  man,  he  composed  his  last  and  most  attrac- 
tive work,  William  Tell."  In  this  drama,  he  proclaims  the 
triumph  of  individual  liberty  over  all  the  machinations  of 
tyranny.  Moreover,  it  seems  to  us  as  if  he,  through  this 
production,  intended  to  impress  upon  his  countrymen  the 
truth  that  every  national  idea  gains  the  victory  over  inimical 
obstructions  by  unity  and  strength  of  purpose.  But,  for  the 
accomplishment  of  these  great  aims,  it  is  necessary  that  every 
country  should  possess  women  imbued  with  the  spirit  of 
Gertrude,  who  exclaims, — 

"  Many  a  time,  as  we  sat  spinning,  in  the  winter  nights,  my  sisters  and 
"  myself,  the  people-chiefs  were  wont  to  gather  round  our  father's  hearth,  to  read 
"  the  old  imperial  charter,  and  to  hold  sage  converse  on  the  country's  weal;  then, 
"  heedfully,  I  listened,  marking  well  what,  or  how,  a  wise  man  thought,  a 
"  good  man  wished,  and  garnered  up  their  wisdom  in  my  heart." 

And,  in  union  with  this  spirit  of  Gertrude,  the  patriotic 
spirit  of  all  times  stands  in  need  of  men  impressed  with  the 
beautiful  words  of  Attinghausen, — 

"  Deluded  boy ;  despise  the  land  that  gave  thee  bu'th? 

"  The  day  will  come,  when  thou,  with  burning  tears, 

"  Wilt  long  for  home  and  for  thy  native  hills. 

"  0  !  potent  is  the  spell  that  binds  to  home. 

*'  No,  no,  the  cold  false  world  is  not  for  thee ; 

"  In  the  foreign  land,  with  thy  true  heart, 

"  Thou  wilt  for  ever  feel  a  stranger  amongst  strangers." 

With  this  drama  Schiller  concluded  his  poetical  career. 
His  feeble  body  was  entirely  exhausted  by  his  mental  labours 
and  excitement ;  he  needed  stimulants  to  keep  up  his  shattered 
constitution  ;  and  yet,  often  in  the  midst  of  the  most  painful 
sufferings,  his  great  and  genial  soul  dwelt  in  soothing  meditation 
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upon  the  love  of  his  wife  and  family  and  upon  new  poetical 
conceptions  with  which  his  teeming  mind  supplied  him  so 
abundantly. 

Under  the  influence  of  some  alarming  symptoms  Schiller 
entered  the  spring  season  of  1805,  when,  on  the  6th  May,  a 
rheumatic  fever  threw  him  on  a  sick-hed,  from  which  ruthless 
death  released  him  on  the  following  day.  A  few  hours  before 
he  expired  he  expressed  his  desire  once  more  to  see  the  setting 
sun.  The  curtain  was  drawn  aside  and,  gazing  with  cheerful 
and  serene  countenance,  he  thus  hestov^ed  on  Nature  his  last 
farewell  kiss  ;  vernal  breezes  v/afted  his  immortal  soul  to  the 
shores  of  the  infinite  spirit,  beyond  the  confines  of  this 
terrestrial  world. 

I  must  crave  your  pardon  for  having  protracted  my  paper 
to  an  unusual  length ;  and  yet,  notwithstanding  this,  I  have 
only  given  you  a  scanty  and  meagre  sketch  of  the  Poet's  Life 
and  Works.  I  have  not  mentioned  to  you  his  romances, 
ballads  and  songs,  which  will  live  for  ever  in  the  heart  of 
every  German.  Amongst  these  songs  none  stands  higher 
than  the  "  Song  of  the  Bell,"  in  which  the  poet,  according  to 
the  Latin  motto,  ''vivos  voco,  mortuos  />>/(^w^(9,  fulgura 
— I  call  to  the  living,  I  lament  the  dead,  I  control 
the  lightning, — describes,  in  poetical  and  refined  language,  all 
the  joys  and  afflictions  of  toiling  man.  Everything  that 
beautifies  the  life  of  hard-working  man, — as  home-happiness, 
love  of  liberty,  moderation  and  piety, — sounds  in  pleasant 
accents  on  our  ears.  German  critics  have  very  often  compared 
Schiller  with  Eaphael,  the  great  painter.  No  artist,  they  say, 
has  painted  the  human  face  with  a  grace  and  majesty  like 
Eaphael's,  and  no  poet  has  endowed  the  soul  of  man  with 
such  celestial  charms  as  Schiller ;  as  the  spirit  of  physical 
beauty  rests  upon  the  works  of  the  one,  so  the  spirit  of  moral 
beauty  pervades  the  poetry  of  the  other. 

We  fully  assent  to  this  opinion  and,  by  force  of  it,  we 
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strongly  advocate  the  study  of  Schiller's  works  in  houses 
and  families  where  it  is  the  desire  of  parents  to  awaken 
in  their  children  a  love  for  sound  principles  and  refining 
ideas.  Some  passages  from  Schiller  far  out  weigh  all  that 
modern  rubbish  and  exciting  literature  which  we  so  often  find  in 
the  hands  of  our  youth  and  maidens  ;  besides,  if  life  be  more 
than  an  existence  spent  in  common  pursuits  and  trivial  aspira- 
tions ;  if  it  be  a  divine  gift,  containing  in  its  substance  the 
joys  and  blessings  of  humanity,  then,  we  do  not  know  any 
man  who  has  given  these  ideas  a  more  congenial  expression 
than  Schiller  the  poet, 

"  Who  digged  and  delved  through  light  and  gloom  ; 
And  digged  and  delved  till  he  found  a  tomb." 

With  this  we  conclude  the  life  of  our  immortal  bard,  whose 
endeavours  tended  to  invest  the  heart  of  man  with  the  charms  of 
love  and  harmony;  and  who,  at  the  commencement  of  this 
century,  drew  from  his  melodious  soul  the  elevating  words, — 

"  To  the  heart's  still  chamber,  deep  and  lonely, 
"  Must  thou  flee  from  life's  tumultuous  throng ; 
"  Freedom  in  the  land  of  dreams  is  only, 
*'  And  the  beauteous  blooms  alone  in  song." 


ON  MICRO-GEOLOGY. 
By  Edward  H,  Birkenhead,  F.G.S. 

(Read  18th  December,  1862.) 


The  object  of  the  present  paper  is  to  pass  in  review  those 
contributions  to  the  science  of  Geology  which  have  been 
effected  by  the  aid  of  the  Microscope,  and  to  make  sugges- 
tions with  regard  to  some  points  upon  which  further  investi- 
gation by  the  same  means  is  desirable. 

I  have  no  desire  to  exalt  microscopic  Geology  to  the 
dignity  of  a  separate  science  ;  it  is  rather  to  be  regarded  as  a 
subsidiary  branch  of  physical,  chemical  and  organic  Geology, 
enabling  us  to  extend  and  complete  our  studies  of  many 
terrestrial  changes  which,  without  its  aid,  would  be  in- 
comprehensible. 

In  order  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  nature  and 
past  history  of  a  rock  the  geologist  examines  its  lithological 
character  and  its  organic  remains.  In  each  of  these  divisions 
of  the  subject  the  microscope  is  indispensible.  I  propose  to 
begin  with  the  Palseontological  evidence  furnished  by  the 
microscope  ;  commencing  by  considering  the  assistance  it  has 
rendered  in  furnishing  characters  for  the  discrimination  of 
various  members  of  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and 
afterwards  passing  on  to  notice  the  different  formations  where 
the  knowledge  thus  obtained  has  been  applied. 

It  will  be  convenient  to  consider  animated  beings  under  the 
three  heads  of  Animals,  Plants  and  Infusoria,  including  under 
the  latter  term  all  the  organisms,  whether  animal,  vegetable 
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or  doubtful,  which  are  so  minute  as  to  form,  of  themselves, 
objects  for  microscopic  examination. 

Plants.  The  cases  where  the  microscopic  structure  of  a 
plant  is  preserved  in  its  fossil  state  are  somewhat  exceptional. 
Usually  we  may  expect  vegetable  matter  lying  under  water  to 
undergo  decomposition  and  disintegration  before  it  becomes 
so  covered  with  sediment  as  to  arrest  further  change  of  this 
nature.  Nevertheless  we  have  many  instances  where  the 
distinctive  characters  of  exogenous  and  endogenous  wood  can 
be  clearly  made  out,  occasionally  by  the  naked  eye.  In  the 
Tertiary  leaf-beds  the  botanist  finds  nearly  all  the  characters 
of  the  living  plant ;  in  lignite  the  woody  structure  is  apparent 
to  the  eye  ;  but  it  is  when  we  come  to  examine  coal  that  we 
require  the  microscope  to  accompany  us  even  in  the  first  steps. 
Doubtless  there  is  much  of  this  substance  which  underwent 
disintegration  before  it  was  consolidated  ;  but  in  favourable 
specimens  it  is  not  difficult  to  obtain  evidence  of  structure. 
In  many  cases  we  have  presented  to  us  the  glandular  woody 
tissue  characteristic  of  the  Coniferse  ;  and  it  has  even  been 
sought  to  ascribe  such  specimens  to  living  genera,  as  Pinus 
and  Araucaria,  by  the  arrangement  of  the  glands.  We  are  not, 
however,  entirely  without  the  preserved  remains  of  Angio- 
sperms;  and  one  reason  why  there  are  not  more  is  doubtless 
the  fact  that  their  tissues  are  very  rapidly  destroyed  by 
exposure  to  water. 

In  the  division  Cryptogams  we  have  abundance  of  ferns  ; 
and  the  microscope  not  unfrequently  reveals  the  presence  of 
their  peculiar  form  of  vascular  tissue.  Equisetum  stems  are 
said  to  occur  in  the  leaf  beds  of  the  Isle  of  Mull. 

It  is  when  portions  of  plants  become  silicified,  that  their 
structure  is  most  beautifully  preserved ;  in  this  case  the 
vegetable  matter  has  been  removed,  and  replaced,  atom  for 
atom,  by  silex  :  thin  polished  sections  then  shew  their  most 
minute  characters.    Palms  and  Dicotyledons  are  frequently 
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so  found.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  fossil  botanist  looks 
to  characters,  other  than  those  which  are  microscopical,  for 
the  discrimination  of  his  specimens. 

Animals.  With  few  exceptions  it  is  the  hard  parts  of 
animals  M^hich  are  alone  preserved  in  the  fossil  state.  The 
exceptions,  however,  are  instructive  and  lead  us  to  expect 
further  evidence  of  the  same  kind.  Thus  we  have  hair  in 
good  preservation,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Siberian  mammoth 
and  rhinoceros,  and  in  that  of  the  fossil  bones  of  Escholtz 
Bay,  which  have  lost  but  little  of  their  animal  matter  and 
which  are  dug  up  accompanied  by  hair.  We  have  feathers  of 
birds  which  have  left  very  accurate  traces  in  the  remarkable 
fossil  from  the  lithographic  slate  of  Solenhofen,  recently 
described  by  Professor  Owen  and  by  him  called  Archoeopteryx 
longicaudata.  The  firm  integument  of  Ichthyosauri  is  often 
evident,  showing  to  what  we  are  indebted  for  the  wonderful 
state  of  preservation  in  which  we  find  their  skeletons. 

The  scales  of  fishes  and  reptiles  are  in  many  cases  valuable 
as  serving  to  indicate  the  affinities  of  the  animal  which  once 
possessed  them.  The  microscopic  examination  of  "  ganoid" 
scales  shews  that  they  are  composed  internally  of  bone  and 
externally  of  enamel ;  and  it  also  exhibits  the  presence  of 
lacunse,  canaliculi  and  Haversian  canals  as  in  ordinary  bone. 
The  preservation  of  the  vast  numbers  of  ganoid  dermal 
skeletons  is  due  to  the  large  amount  of  earthy  matter  con- 
tained in  them. 

When  we  come  to  hone  the  microscope  again  renders  great 
assistance,  although  it  is  in  most  cases  subsidiary  to  the  more 
important  investigation  founded  upon  the  outward  form  and 
size  of  the  specimens.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked  that 
"in  birds  the  Haversian  canals  are  more  numerous  and 
"  smaller  than  in  the  mammalia,  and  frequently  run  in  a 

direction  at  right  angles  to  the  shaft ;  the  lacunae  are  also 
"  smaller  and  more  numerous.     In  reptiles  the  Haversian 


"  canals  are  few  and  very  large  ;  the  lacunae  and  the  canali- 
*'  culi  are  also  very  large,  and  the  latter  very  numerous.  In 
*'  fishes  the  structure  is  more  irregular ;  there  are  no  con- 
"  centric  laminae;  the  Haversian  canals  are  sometimes  absent, 
"  at  others  very  large  and  numerous,  frequently  the  lacunae 
"  are  absent,  while  the  canaliculi  are  unusually  long  and 
"  elegantly  wavy  and  branched."  Thus  we  have  a  means, 
which  we  may  venture  to  consider  trustworthy,  of  discovering 
the  affinities  of  vertebrated  animals,  especially  when  we  have 
once  established  the  class  to  which  they  belong.  We  may,  for 
instance,  infer  the  sauroid  relationship  of  a  fish  or  the 
batrachian  character  of  a  reptile  from  data  furnished  by 
microscopic  examination.  Thus  Professor  Quekett  examined 
certain  bones  found  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  the  North  of  India, 
and  pronounced  them  to  be  certainly  reptilian  and  probably 
chelonian ;  this  induced  Dr.  Falconer  to  conclude  that  they 
were  the  toe  bones  of  the  colossal  tortoise,  twenty  feet  long 
f  Colossochelys  atlas  J  of  which  he  had  previously  found  the 
carapace  in  the  Sewalik  hills.  Again,  some  fragments  of 
bone  which  were  found  in  a  chalk  pit  and  were  referred  by 
Professor  Owen  to  the  class  of  birds,  on  examination  by  the 
microscope  indicated  reptilian  affinities  ;  and  it  was  thus 
shewn  that  they  might  safely  be  ascribed  to  one  of  the  great 
flying  lizards  of  the  secondary  rocks,  the  Pterodactyls. 

In  the  teeth  of  vertebrata  we  have  many  interesting  difi*erences 
of  structure,  discernable  only  by  the  microscope.  I  need  not  re- 
mark that  one  of  the  most  important  Palaeontological  characters 
of  teeth  is  the  manner  in  which  they  are  fixed  to  the  jaw; 
but  beyond  this  we  find  that  in  many  fossil  ganoid  fishes  a 
labyrinthic  structure  is  apparent,  the  external  layer  of  cement 
converging  by  numerous  convoluted  folds  towards  the  central 
cavity  of  the  tooth.  The  genus  Ehizodus  was  originally 
founded  upon  teeth  from  the  Devonian  and  Carboniferous 
formations  which  possessed  this  character.    The  teeth  of  the 
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Labyrinthodon  of  Warwickshire  and  of  the  Mastodonsaurus 
of  Wirtemberg  shew  this  structure  in  a  most  remarkable 
degree ;  and  the  inference  was  drawn  that,  if  these  animals 
were  reptilian,  they  would  probably  turn  out  to  be  related  to 
the  class  of  fishes  ;  in  some  members  of  which  we  find  the 
same  structure  of  the  tooth.  The  conclusion  w^as  borne  out 
by  the  subsequent  discovery  and  examination  of  other  portions 
of  the  skeleton,  indicating  that  the  Labyrinthodon  or  Masto- 
donsaurus  was  Batrachian  in  its  characters.  Again, — '^a  rock- 
"  formation  extends  over  many  parts  of  Eussia,  whose  mineral 
"characters  might  justify  its  being  likened  either  to  the  old 
"  or  to  the  new  red  sandstone  of  this  country,  and  whose  posi- 
"  tion,  relatively  to  the  other  strata,  is  such  that  there  is  great 
"  difiiculty  in  obtaining  evidence  from  the  usual  sources  as  to 
"its  place  in  the  series.  Hence,  the  only  hope  of  settling 
"  this  question,  (which  was  one  of  great  practical  importance, 
"  since  if  the  formation  were  new  red,  coal  might  be  expected  to 
"  underlie  it,  whilst  if  old  red,  no  reasonable  hope  of  coal  could 
"  be  entertained,)  lay  in  the  determination  of  the  organic 
"  remains  which  this  stratum  might  yield  ;  but  unfortunately 
"  these  were  few  and  fragmentary,  consisting  chiefly  of  teeth, 
"  which  are  seldom  perfectly  preserved.  From  the  gigantic  size 
"  of  these  teeth,  together  with  their  form,  it  was  at  first  inferred 
"  that  they  belonged  to  Saurian  reptiles,  in  which  case  the 
"  sandstone  must  have  been  considered  as  [probably]  new  red; 
"  but  microscopic  examination  of  their  intimate  structure 
"  unmistakeably  proved  them  to  belong  to  a  genus  of  fishes 
fDendrodus)  which  is  exclusively  Palseozoic,  and  thus 
"  decided  that  the  formation  must  be  old  red." — (Carpenter.) 
Another  instance  is  furnished  by  certain  teeth  similar  to  those 
of  the  Cestracion  or  Port- Jackson  shark,  and  referred  to  the 
genus  Acrodiis — they  are  found  throughout  the  whole  of  the 
secondary  rocks.  From  their  peculiar  form  they  are  called  by 
quarrymen  "  fossil  leeches,"  and  the  older  fossilists  regarded 
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them  as  petrified  Vermes ;  but  the  structure,  as  shewn  by  the 
microscope,  is  closely  similar  to  that  of  the  teeth  of  Cestracion. 
(See  Owen's  Odontograiihy) 

Passing  to  the  Invertebrata  we  find  microscopic  characters 
of  great  importance  in  some  of  the  divisions  of  the  Mollusca. 
In  many  of  the  Cephalopoda  there  is  an  internal  shell — the 

cuttle-fish  bone/'  which  exhibits  a  very  beautiful  and  re- 
markable structure.  The  outer  shelly  portion  of  this  body 
consists  of  horny  layers  alternating  with  calcified  layers,  in 
which  last  may  be  seen  a  hexagonal  arrangement  like  that 
present  in  the  hinge  tooth  of  Mya  arenaria.  The  soft  friable 
substance  that  occupies  the  hollow  of  this  boat-shaped  shell 
is  formed  of  a  number  of  delicate  plates,  running  across  it 
from  one  side  to  the  other  in  parallel  directions,  having  the 
appearance  of  millions  of  microscopic  pillars.  The  shell  thus 
becomes  sufficiently  light  to  float  in  water,  and  by  its  buoy- 
ancy assists  in  the  motion  of  the  animal.  Most  of  the  fossil 
cuttle  fishes,  however,  are  those  which,  like  the  Nautilus  and 
Ammonite,  possess  external  shell,  having  much  the  same 
structure  that  we  find  in  bivalves.  In  some  of  the  oldest  fossil 
genera,  actinoceras,  gyroceras  and  j)hraymoceras,  the  si- 
phuncle,  or  passage  connecting  the  difi'erent  chambers,  is  large, 
and  contains  in  its  centre  a  smaller  tube,  the  space  between 
the  two  being  filled  up  with  radiating  plates,  like  the  lamella 
of  a  coral.  Another  point  of  interest  in  connection  with 
Cephalopoda  is  the  fact  that  the  Ammonites  closed  their  shells 
by  a  horny  or  shelly  operculum.  In  the  round-backed 
Ammonites  the  operculum  is  shelly,  and  in  its  internal 
structure  it  resembles  the  cancellated  tissue  of  bones. 

The  shell  of  the  Brachiopoda  is  so  characteristic  that  the 
examination  of  a  minute  fragment  is  sufficient  to  determine 
the  class.  According  to  Dr.  Carpenter  it  consists  of  flattened 
prisms  of  considerable  length  arranged  parallel  to  each  other 
with  great  regularity,  and  obliquely  to  the  surfaces  of  the 
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shell.  Besides  this,  in  most  brachiopoda  the  shell  is  traversed 
by  canals  from  one  surface  to  the  other,  nearly  vertically,  and 
occurring  regularly,  the  distance  and  size  of  the  perforations 
varying  with  the  species. 

It  may  be  well  to  notice  here,  that  the  structure  of  shell  in 
specimens  from  old  formations,  is  often  made  out  only  with 
difficulty.  Carbonate  of  lime,  whatever  be  its  original  form, 
shews  a  strong  tendency  to  pass  into  a  crystalline  condition 
by  a  change  in  molecular  arrangement.  Thus  in  fossil  cri- 
noids  we  often  discover  that  although  the  outward  form  of  the 
animal  is  preserved,  yet  it  breaks  up  without  difficulty  into 
fragments,  having  the  characteristic  rhombohedral  fracture  of 
calcareous  spar.  We  have  a  ready  explanation  of  this  phe- 
nomenon in  the  power  which  water  possesses,  when  containing 
carbonic  acid  gas,  of  dissolving  carbonate  of  lime;  and  of 
re-depositing  it  again  in  the  crystalline  condition,  when  the 
carbonic  acid  escapes  from  solution.  Incrustations  of  carbonate 
of  lime  due  to  this  cause  and  found  in  conduit  pipes,  shew 
crystalline  structure  in  a  very  marked  degree.  We  are  not 
surprised,  therefore,  to  find  that  a  similar  effect  has  been 
produced  in  old  fossil  shells,  whether  of  mollusca  or  of  other 
classes  of  animals,  if  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

The  shell  of  Echinoderms  is  highly  characteristic,  being 
composed  of  a  network  of  calcareous  matter  more  or  less 
regular,  and  familiar  to  microscopic  observers.  The  plates 
are  often  furnished  with  calcareous  appendages,  tubercles, 
spines,  hooks,  "  anchors,"  etc.,  all  forming  exceedingly 
interesting  objects.  Count  Miinster  has  figured  the  micro- 
scopic plates,  apparently  of  a  Holothuria,  from  the  chalk 
of  Warminster;  and  the  anchor  of  a  Synapa  from  a  still 
older  formation, — the  upper  oolite  of  Bavaria.  Microscopic 
"  observers  will  doubtless  meet  with  many  such  detached 

plates  and  spines,  when  searching  for  Polycystiness  and 
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"  other  Ehizopods  in  the  oolitic   and   cretaceous  strata/' 
{Owens  Pal(BOfttolGffi/.) 

The  very  peculiar  compound  eye  of  the  Trilobite  is  shewn 
with  great  clearness  by  the  microscope,  which  thus  adds 
considerably  to  our  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  these 
remarkable  creatures. 

I  need  say  but  little  of  the  remains  of  corals  and  bryozoa , 
their  examination  of  necessity  includes  the  arrangement  of 
their  septa  and  other  internal  parts,  which  in  many  cases  can 
only  be  done  by  the  microscope. 

The  hard  parts  of  sponges  are  the  spiculse  which  they  .; 
contain  ;  these,  which  are  generally  siliceous — sometimes  ] 
calcareous — vary  considerably  in  form  even  in  the  same 
specimen ;  so  that  they  can  hardly  serve  to  distinguish  genera, 
although  they  enable  us  to  form  an  idea  of  the  class  of 
organism  with  which  we  are  dealing.  In  some  agates  and 
flints  we  find  preserved  even  the  fibrous  portion  of  the 
sponge.  i  ■ 

Infusoria. — The  organisms  included  under  this  term,  though 
for  the  most  part  extremely  minute,  are  in  the  aggregate 
amongst  the  most  active  and  powerful  agents  of  physical 
change.  By  their  countless  numbers,  their  rapid  multipli- 
cation, and  their  wide  distribution,  they  produce  results  which 
fill  the  mind  with  astonishment.  j 

I  will  for  a  moment  refer  to  the  Desmidiacese.  We  often 
find  in  flints  from  the  chalk  formation  a  number  of  minute 
globular  bodies,  set  with  radiating  hooked  spines,  resembling 
the  organism  Xanthidium.  On  that  account  these  Spiniferites 
were  referred  to  Desmidiaceae,  and  called  Xanthidia.  Existing 
members  of  this  group,  however,  are  solely  freshwater ;  and 
Owen  remarks  that  the  Spiniferites  are  certainly  marine 
bodies,  and  probably  the  spores  of  sponges. 

The  divisions  of  Infusoria  which  are  most  interesting  to  the 
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geologist,  are  the  Foraminifera,  the  Polycystina  and  the 
Diatomacese. 

The  Foraminifera  and  Polycystina  belong  to  that  branch  of 
the  Animal  Kingdom  which  is  now  generally  called  Protozoa, 
and  to  that  division  of  it  characterized  by  the  absence  of  any 
permanent  month.  The  Astomatous  Protozoa  are  typified  by 
the  common  Amoeba  so  well-known  to  microscopists,  which 
with  its  allies  forms  the  group  Ehizopoda,  distinguished  by 
their  property  of  sending  out  portions  of  the  body,  as  processes 
or  "  pseudopodia,"  in  any  direction  whatever ;  by  means  of 
which  they  travel  and  obtain  food. 

The  Foraminifera  are  minute  Ehizopoda  provided  with 
calcareous  shells  of  the  most  diversified  and,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  most  beautiful  forms.  In  one  division  the  shells 
are  perforated  by  minute  apertures  through  which  the  pseudo- 
podia are  extended ;  in  the  rest  the  substance  of  the  shell  is 
imperforate,  so  that  all  nourishment  has  to  be  obtained 
through  the  opening  or  mouth  of  the  shell  or  of  its  last 
chamber. 

The  animal  has  often  the  power  of  building  successive 
chambers,  much  like  the  Nautilus  and  allied  Cephalopods ; 
the  earlier  naturalists  consequently  placed  the  Foraminifera 
amongst  the  Cephalopoda,  but  the  examination  of  the  body 
substance  shewed  the  structure  of  the  animal  to  be  perfectly 
simple  and  homogeneous.  The  manner  in  which  the  various 
chambers  of  the  shell  are  joined  and  arranged  has  been  used 
for  the  classification  of  the  group  ;  but  it  has  long  been  felt 
that  the  principle  was  not  sound ;  and  Dr.  Carpenter,  in  his 
new  work  on  Foraminifera,  shews  that  it  is  not  at  ail  to  be 
relied  on,  the  limits  of  variation  being  far  wider  than  was 
previously  supposed. 

The  Polijcystina  are  allied  in  character  to  the  Foraminifera — 
their  shells  are  perforated,  and  generally  spinous.  None  can 
examine  them  without  allowing  their  exquisite  beauty.  An 
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important  peculiarity  is  the  fact  that  their  shells  are  siliceous 
instead  of  calcareous. 

Lastly,  the  Diatomacem  are  organisms  which  have  been 
cast  backwards  and  forwards  between  the  zoologist  and 
botanist,  but  which  are  now  usually  considered  as  belonging 
to  the  Vegetable  Kingdom.  They  are  important  to  the 
geologist  as  possessing  a  siliceous  covering,  which  may  be 
practically  regarded  as  indestructible.  Every  microscopist  is 
acquainted  with  the  beautiful  and  varied  appearance  presented 
by  their  valves,  and  with  the  fact  that  endless  controversy  has 
taken  place  with  respect  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  markings 
on  those  valves. 

It  may  be  well  to  take  a  brief  view  of  the  scale  upon 
which  these  various  organisms  are  working  at  the  present  day. 

Foraminifera.  In  the  soundings  of  deep  seas  beyond  the 
tropics,  these  animals  are  brought  up  in  great  abundance. 
Captain  Dayman,  E.N. ,  states,  that  "between  15°  and  45° 
"  W.  long.,  lies  the  deepest  part  of  the  ocean  between  Ireland 
"  and  Newfoundland,  varying  from  about  1,500  to  2,400 
"  fathoms,  the  bottom  of  which  is  almost  wholly  composed  of 

soft  mealy  substance,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I 
"have  called  oaze.  This  substance  is  remarkably  sticky, 
"  having  been  found  to  adhere  to  the  sounding  rod  and  line 
"  through  its  passage  from  the  bottom  to  the  surface,  in  some 
"  instances  from  a  depth  of  more  than  2,000  fathoms."  We 
have  thus  a  length  of  more  than  1,300  miles,  in  which  only 
two  exceptions  occurred  to  the  above  description  of  sea  bottom. 
When  the  mud  is  dried  it  resembles  chalk  in  appearance  and 
properties,  possessing  a  tolerable  consistency.  Professor 
Huxley  examined  the  sediment  microscopically;  and  he 
believes  85  per  cent,  of  the  whole  belong  to  one  species  of 
the  genus  Globigerina ;  5  per  cent,  to  other  calcareous 
organisms  of  at  most  four  or  five  species,  and  the  remaining 
10  per  cent,  consists  partly  of  minute  granules  of  quartz 
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and  partly  of  animal  and  vegetable  organisms,  (including 
diatomacese)  provided  with  siliceous  skeletons  and  envelopes. 

This  instance  is  highly  instructive.  We  observe  first  that 
there  is  thus  provided  a  means  by  which  the  carbonate  of  lime 
dissolved  and  brought  down  by  rivers,  and  by  them  poured 
into  the  sea,  is  absorbed  and  again  separated  in  the  solid  form 
by  the  secreting  power  of  these  innumerable  minute  organisms. 
It  is  true  that  ordinary  testacea,  as  the  shell-bearing  mollusca, 
play  the  same  part ;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  in  the  effect 
produced,  their  labour  is  unimportant  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  Foraminifera.  The  only  other  class  of  animals 
which  can  compete  with  these  latter  in  the  work  of  separating 
carbonate  of  lime  from  the  water  of  the  ocean,  is  the  great 
class  of  corals,  which  bring  about  in  tropical  seas  the  same 
result  as  that  obtained  in  extra-tropical  regions  by  the  agency 
of  microscopic  Ehizopoda.  We  have  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
the  materials  for  the  formation  of  a  bed  of  chalk  or  limestone, 
which  we  may  put  down  as  having  an  area  of  at  least  six 
hundred  thousand  square  miles,  and  which  in  the  course  of 
ages  may  attain  to  an  enormous  thickness. 

Another  reflection  occurs  to  me.  Let  us  suppose  the  bed 
of  soft  porous  limestone  so  formed,  to  rise  from  the  ocean, 
and  become  dry  land.  It^is  exposed  to  the  action  of  water 
which,  being  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  will  contain 
carbonic  acid  and  will  thus  acquire  the  power  of  dissolving 
carbonate  of  lime.  The  water,  in  percolating  through  the 
various  layers  of  the  porous  limestone,  will  dissolve  a  portion 
of  the  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  upper  layers  ;  and  subse- 
quently, as  its  carbonic  acid  escapes,  it  will  re-deposit  it  again 
in  the  solid  form  in  the  lower  layers.  But,  in  this  process,  the 
carbonate  of  lime  will  be  deposited  in  a  crystalline  condition 
and  will  naturally  arrange  itself  round  the  particles  it  already 
finds,  namely,  the  shells  of  the  Foraminifera  etc.  By  a 
continuance  of  this  action,  we  shall  have  the  lower  layers  of 
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the  soft  calcareous  formation  gradually  converted  into  a  more 
or  less  compact  rock,  composed  of  small  globular  grains, 
formed  by  the  successive  deposition  of  layers  of  carbonate  of 
lime  round  a  microscopic  shell  or  other  fragment.  In  other 
words,  we  shall  thus  obtain  an  oolitic  limestone  of  the 
ordinary  character.  By  a  further  continuance  of  the  same 
change,  or  by  the  action  of  other  causes  which  it  is  not  the 
place  here  to  consider,  the  oolitic  character  may  be  lost,  or 
the  original  substance  may  pass  directly  into  the  condition  of 
a  compact  or  crystalline  limestone.  We  see  something 
analogous  in  the  change  of  structure  to  which  I  have  referred 
when  speaking  of  the  shells  of  fossil  moUusca  from  old 
formations. 

It  has  been  shewn,  by  Bischof,  that  the  water  of  the  sea 
contains  five  times  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  would 
be  requisite  to  hold  in  solution  the  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
lime  it  actually  contains ;  or  in  other  words,  the  amount  of 
carbonate  of  lime  in  sea  water  must  rise  to  five  times  its 
present  amount  before  any  would  be  precipitated  chemically. 
It  is  possible  that  such  a  precipitation  might  occur  locally  to 
a  small  extent ;  but  I  am  referring  to  the  ocean  as  a  whole. 
Hence  we  know  of  no  means  by  which  a  limestone  rock  can 
be  formed  in  the  sea  except  the  agency  of  organic  beings ; 
which  we  have  seen  to  consist  mainly  of  corals  and  rhizopoda. 

The  N.E.  coast  of  Australia  with  its  associated  coral  reefs 
has  been  ably  described  by  Professor  Jukes.  He  states  that 
the  "bottom"  between  the  inner  reefs  "  of  the  great  Austra- 
lian barrier,  when  brought  up  by  the  dredge  from  a  depth  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  fathoms,  often  looked  very  like  the  uncon- 
solidated mass  of  some  of  the  coarse  shelly  limestones  to  be 
found  among  the  oolites  of  Gloucestershire.  At  other  times 
the  dredge  came  up  completely  filled  with  tlie  small  round 
Foraminifera  called  Orbitolites,  and  these  organisms  seemed 
in  some  places  to  make  up  the  whole  sand  of  the  beach, 
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either  of  the  coral  islets  or  of  the  neighbouriDg  shores.  In 
the  deep  sea  around,  and  in  all  the  neighbouring  seas,  from 
Torres  Straits  to  the  Straits  of  Malacca,  whenever  "bottom" 
was  brought  up  by  the  lead,  it  was  found  to  be  a  very  fine- 
grained, impalpable,  pale  olive-green  mud,  which  was  wholly 
soluble  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid.  This  substance,  when 
dried,  would  therefore  be  scarcely  different  from  chalk,  though 
it  was  commonly  of  a  greener  tinge.  This  fine  calcareous 
mud  may  be  partly  derived,  like  the  oaze  of  the  North 
Atlantic,  from  the  calcareous  bodies  of  minute  animals  that 
live  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  depths  of  the  seas  at  the 
bottom  of  which  it  is  found ;  but  much  of  it  is  doubtless 
derived  from  the  waste  of  the  coral  reefs  themselves. 

Volycistina.  Shells  of  this  class  are  found  in  deep  sea 
soundings  associated  with  the  shells  of  foraminifera,  as  in  the 
mud  of  the  Gulf  of  the  Erebus  and  Terror,  and  in  the  mud 
of  the  North  Atlantic.  Soundings  of  the  gulf  stream  near 
Key  Tiscayne,  Florida,  varying  in  depth  from  147  fathoms  to 
205  fathoms  give  a  light  greenish-grey  mud  composed  of 
Foraminifers,  Diatoms,  Polycystins  and  Geolites,  in  a  pro- 
fusion only  surpassed  by  the  fossil  polycystinous  strata  of 
Barbadoes.  The  Foraminifers  compose  the  largest  part  of 
these  muds. 

Diatomacece.  These  organisms,  generally  far  more  minute 
than  the  smallest  testaceous  Ehizopoda,  produce  by  their 
numbers  the  most  surprising  results.  They  appear  to  be 
universally  distributed  whenever  there  happens  to  be  a  collec- 
tion of  water  in  which  they  may  live  and  multiply.  According 
to  Ehrenberg,  there  are  formed  annually  in  the  mud  deposited 
in  the  harbour  of  Wismar,  in  the  Baltic,  17,946  cubic  feet  of 
siliceous  organisms.  Although  it  takes  a  hundred  millions  of 
these  to  weigh  a  grain,  Ehrenberg  collected  a  pound  weight  of 
them  in  an  hour.  According  to  the  same  authority  the  water 
of  the  Mississippi  at  Memphis,  carries  down  in  every  second 
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147  cubic  feet  of  solid  matter,  in  which  are  contained  from  2 
to  3  cubic  feet  of  infusoria.  The  Nile  carries  down  every 
second  130*9  cubic  feet  of  mud,  containing  from  6  to  13  cubic 
feet  of  infusoria.  And  the  Ganges  with  557  cubic  feet  of 
mud  per  second,  conveys  from  69  to  139  cubic  feet  of 
infusoria,  the  latter  number  forming  25  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
sediment.  The  greater  portion  of  the  infusoria  will  doubtless 
consist  of  diatomacese. 

Dr.  Lorenz  in  describing  the  Gulf  of  Quarnero  at  the 
N.E.  end  of  the  Adriatic,  says,  "  the  vegetable  organisms  of 
"  the  Quarnero  are  distributed  among  one  super-littoral  and 

four  marine  zones,  having  their  maxima  at  the  respective 

depths  of  J,  8,  20  and  45  fathoms.  The  higher  these 
"  zones  the  more  they  number  new  forms  and  bear  a  charac- 

teristic  type.  The  Diatomacese  analogous  in  this  respect  to 
"  the  animal  organisms,  follow  a  different  rule  of  distribution, 
"  their  new  forms  becoming  more  numerous  with  increasing 
"  depth.  The  habitats  of  nearly  600  species  of  Algce,  (among 
"which  are  about  300  Diatomaceas),  have  been  ascertained." 

In  warm  latitudes  and  seasons  the  water  of  peat  bogs  and 
stagnant  water  of  all  kinds  swarm  with  infusoria,  and  the 
siliceous  shells  of  those  which  are  so  covered,  (chiefly  the 
Diatomacese),  have  been  found  beneath  peat  bogs  forming- 
strata  of  many  feet  in  thickness  and  co-extensive  with  the 
turbary,  forming  a  siliceous  marl  of  a  pure  whiteness.  The 
"  bergmehl "  or  mountain  meal  of  Sweden  is  a  fine  powdery 
substance  deposited  upon  the  shores  of  the  lake  near  Urania. 
It  is  used  by  the  poorer  inhabitants,  when  mixed  with  flour, 
as  an  article  of  food.  It  consists  in  great  part  of  siliceous 
shells  of  infusoria  with  a  little  organic  matter. 

I  remarked  that  we  have  in  foraminifera  potent  agents 
for  removing  carbonate  of  lime  from  water  and  depositing 
it  in  the  solid  form.  In  the  same  manner  we  may  view 
Polycystina,  Diatomacese  and  Sponges  as  agents  w])ereby 
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silica  is  separated  from  water  containing  it  in  solution.  Tlie 
changes  to  which  a  deposit  so  formed  would  be  naturally 
subject  subsequently,  are  not  very  clearly  understood ;  but 
we  have  all  we  require  to  account  for  the  formation  of  a 
siliceous  rock  or  of  a  siliceous  portion  of  another  rock,  when 
not  strictly  of  inorganic  origin.  We  almost  invariably  find 
beds  of  limestone  to  contain  siliceous  fragments  or  concretionSj 
more  or  less  irregular  in  form  and  disposition.  Thus  we  have 
the  menilite  of  the  Paris  tertiary  limestones,  the  flints  of  the 
chalk  formation  and  the  chert  of  the  carboniferous  limestone. 
In  some,  probably  in  all,  of  these  cases  organic  agency  has 
been  involved,  though  to  what  extent  it  would  often  be  difficult 
to  say. 

I  proceed  to  notice  the  various  formations  in  the  descending 
order  with  reference  to  the  microscopic  organisms  they  contain. 

Bischof  mentions  a  diatomaceous  clay  amongst  the  deposits 
lying  under  the  town  of  Amsterdam,  at  a  depth  of  138  feet. 
It  is  8  feet  in  thickness  and  contains  the  siliceous  shells  of 
innumerable  organisms  amounting  to  J  or  J  its  entire  mass. 
It  also  contains  the  remains  of  plants. 

The  town  of  Richmond,  Virginia,  is  built  on  barren  siliceous 
strata  of  marine  origin  and  tertiary  age.  The  strata  are 
twenty  feet  in  thickness,  composed  chiefly  of  infusorial  flint- 
shells,  including  the  well-known  and  beautiful  microscopic 
objects  Actinocyclus  and  Coscinodiscus. 

In  1836,  portions  of  the  stone  called  'Tripoli"  or  "  polir- 
"  schiefer"  (polishing-slate)  were  microscopically  examined  by 
Ehrenberg,  who  discovered  it  to  be  wholly  composed  of  the 
siliceous  shells  of  infusoria  and  chiefly  of  an  extinct  species 
of  Gallionella,  At  Bilin,  in  Bohemia,  there  is  a  single  stratum 
of  polierschiefer,  not  less  than  fourteen  feet  thick,  forming 
the  upper  layer  of  a  hill,  in  every  cubic  inch  of  which  there 
are  forty- one  thousand  millions  of  this  one  species.  This 
mineral   likewise  contains   shells   of  Navicula,  Bacillaria, 
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Actinocyclus  and  other  siliceous  organisms.  The  lower  part 
of  the  stratum  consists  of  the  shells  compacted  together 
without  any  visible  cement;  in  the  upper  masses  the  shells 
are  cemented  together  and  filled  by  amorphous  siliceous 
matter  possibly  formed  out  of  dissolved  shells.  At  Egea,  in 
Bohemia,  there  is  a  stratum  of  two  miles  in  length  and 
averaging  twenty-eight  feet  in  thickness,  of  which  the  upper- 
most ten  feet  are  composed  wholly  of  the  siliceous  shells  of 
infusoria,  including  the  beautiful  Campylodiscus. 

In  the  middle  Eocene  period  we  have  limestones  of  vast 
extent  almost  entirely  made  up  of  Nummulites  which, 
though  not  microscopic  objects,  have  a  structure  which  can 
only  be  investigated  by  the  microscope,  which  shews  them 
to  belong  to  the  Foraminifera.  The  nummulite  lime- 
stones are  found  in  Southern  Europe,  in  Northern  Africa, 
in  India  and  China.  They  also  occur  in  Jamaica  and  over 
vast  areas  of  North  America.  They  were  evidently  sedentary 
organisms  ;  and,  in  the  large  thin  species,  one  side  is  moulded 
to  the  inequalities  of  the  sea-bed  on  which  it  grew.  The 
summits  of  some  of  the  Alps,  such  as  the  Dent  du  Midi  and 
Diableretz,  are  formed  of  these  beds ;  and  the  same  rock 
forms  the  stone  of  which  the  Egyptian  pyramids  are  built. 

The  mud  of  the  Levant  has  been  found  to  contain  twenty- 
six  species  of  Diatoms  and  eight  species  of  Foraminifera, 
along  with  sponge  spiculse  and  fragments  of  Echinoderms 
and  molluscs.  The  Calcaire  Grossier  of  the  Paris  basin 
strongly  resembles  Levant  mud  in  character.  It  contains 
countless  numbers  of  Foraminifers  ;  it  forms  a  good  building 
stone  ;  and  it  has  therefore  been  remarked  that  we  may  say 
the  capital  of  France  is  almost  entirely  constructed  of  these 
minute  shells. 

The  tertiary  marls  of  Barbadoes  have  furnished  an  almost 
innumerable  variety  of  shells  of  Polycystina.  Their  exquisite 
forms  excite  our  admiration  in  the  highest  degree.  Mr, 
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Stoddai't  says  be  has  procured  Polycystins  from  this  earth  at 
the  rate  of  more  than  ten  millions  per  avoirdupois  pound. 

The  Chalk  formation  is  remarkable  for  its  flint  nodules 
containing  the  remains  of  sponges,  chiefly  their  spicule,  along 
with  other  siliceous  bodies,  as  the  valves  of  Diatoms.  The 
chalk  itself  is  composed  of  the  shells  of  Foraminifera,  of  other 
minute  calcareous  organisms  and  of  bodies  called  crystalloids 
that  probably  are  of  inorganic  origin. 

The  green  sands  of  the  Cretaceous  formation  and,  indeed,  of 
all  formations  from  the  Tertiary  to  the  Silurian  period  contain 
casts  of  the  minute  shells  of  Foraminifera  and  Mollusca. 
Many  of  the  cretaceous  Foraminifers  contain  a  brown  colouring 
matter,  which  remains  after  the  shell  has  been  dissolved  with 
weak  acid  and  whicb  has  been  regarded  as  the  remains  of  the 
organic  substance  which  once  filled  the  sbell. 

In  the  Oolitic  period  we  find  that,  in  limestones  having  the 
character  from  which  the  formation  derives  its  name,  the 
globular  calcareous  grains  of  which  the  rock  is  composed  are 
generally  formed  of  a  number  of  concentric  layers  of  carbonate 
of  lime  incrusting  foraminiferous  shells.  Near  Bristol  are 
two  beds  of  this  period  composed  of  shell  debris,  Entomo- 
straca,  coral  and  Echinoderms.  In  many  places  the  shell 
partings  are  covered  with  Cytherid^  and  Estheridee.  The 
slabs  of  Oolite  at  Bath,  Minchinhampton  and  Dundry  afford 
perfect  specimens  of  minute  forms. 

The  Carboniferous  limestone  formation  has  in  places  fur- 
nished remarkable  results.  Thus,  in  Kussia  there  is  limestone 
of  this  period  varying  in  thickness  from  15  inches  to  5  feet, 
almost  entirely  composed  of  foraminiferous  shells  of  the  genus 
Fusuliua.  Amongst  the  beds  at  Clifton  belonging  to  the 
same  formation  Mr,  Stoddart  discovered  one  twelve  feet  thick, 
every  pound  by  weight  of  which  contains  more  than  two 
millions  of  perfect  Microzoa,  Cytheridee,  Gasteropods  and  very 
beautiful  cylindriform  Polyzoa,  the  latter  being  so  perfectly- 
preserved  as  to  show  the  cells  and  thin  apertures, 
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The  Silurian  rocks  are  not  without  Foraminifera,  which  we 
thus  see  to  have  run  through  all  the  formations  with  which 
we  are  well  acquainted.  In  hard  limestones  and  marbles  they 
can  be  detected  in  polished  sections,  and  in  thin  slices  laid  on 
glass. 

Dr.  M.  C.  White  has  examined  various  specimens  of  the 
hornstone  nodules  found  in  the  Devonian  and  Silurian  rocks 
of  New  York,  and  has  discovered  abundant  organisms  referable 
to  the  Desmidiacese,  besides  a  few  Diatomacese,  numerous 
spicula  of  sponges  and  also  fragments  of  the  teeth  of  Gas- 
teropods.  Among  the  Desmids  there  is  a  large  variety  of 
forms  of  Xanthidia  supposed  to  be  the  Sporangia  of  Desmids 
[to  these  the  same  remarks  will  apply  as  to  the  Xanthidia  of 
flints],  besides  an  occasional  duplicated  Desmid,  (?)  also  lines 
of  cells,  some  of  which  appear  to  be  sparingly  branched. 

Below  the  Silurian  system  microscopic  examination  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  extended. 

With  regard  to  the  range  in  geological  time  through  which 
various  organisms  extended,  it  has  been  remarked  that  the 
lower  we  descend  in  the  scale  of  organization  the  less  is  the 
liability  to  change  or  extinction  which  we  find  to  exist. 
Species  of  Bacillaria  still  exist  which  were  in  being  at  the 
period  of  the  deposition  of  the  chalk.  Existing  species  of 
Diatomacese  have  been  detected  as  low  down  as  the  Oolite. 
Ehrenberg  has  discovered  more  than  twenty  species  of 
siliceous-shelled  Infusoria  fossil  in  the  chalk  and  chalk  marls, 
which  are  indentical  in  species  with  some  now  living  in  the 
bed  of  the  Baltic. 

In  Foraminifera  most  of  the  fossil  genera  and  even  some  of 
the  species  pass  through  many  formations ;  indeed,  if  correctly 
observed,  the  existing  forms  are  the  oldest  known  living 
organisms.  Dentalina  communis^  Orhitolites  compla?mtus, 
Rosalina  italica  and  Rotalina  globulosa,  all  living  species, 
are  said  to  be  found  in  the  clialk  ;   Uotalina  umhilicata 
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ranges  to  the  gault ;  and  Wehhina  nigosa  is  common  to  the 
upper  lias,  the  chalk  and  the  present  sea.  There  is,  however, 
a  source  of  error  in  this  case  which  requires  to  be 
noticed.  Fossil  shells  of  Foraminifera  are  set  free  by  the 
disintegration  of  sea  cliffs  and  mixed  with  recent  shells  on 
every  beach. 

I  proceed  to  notice  in  the  next  place,  the  evidence  which 
the  microscope  has  contributed  in  the  study  of  the  litliological 
character  of  rocks.  In  this  branch  of  the  subject  I  have  little 
to  report — it  is  as  yet  a  field  almost  entirely  unworked.  I 
will  briefly  refer  to  Mr.  Sorby's  observations  on  the  micro- 
scopic structure  of  crystals,  in  v/hich  he  shews  that  it  is  possible 
to  arrive  at  some  knowledge  of  the  temperature  and  depth  at 
which  the  crystalline  particles  of  granite  and  other  igneous 
rocks  were  formed.  Crystals  formed  from  warm  fluid  solutions 
are  often  full  of  cavities  which  contain  some  of  the  fluid  in 
which  they  were  formed  ;  but  crystals  formed  in  substances 
rendered  fluid  by  fusion,  contain  cavities  in  which  is  some  of 
the  fused  matter  now  become  solid  stone  together  with  vacui- 
ities,  the  relative  size  of  which  enables  us  to  calculate  the 
amount  of  heat  requisite  to  melt  and  expand  the  contained 
stone  or  glass  so  as  to  fill  up  the  whole  cavity.  Mr.  Sorby 
applies  his  principles  to  the  examination  of  many  igneous 
rocks,  lavas,  traps  and  granites,  and  proves  from  them  the 
igneous  origin  of  all,  with  the  remarkable  result  that  the 
fluidity  of  the  more  superficial  lavas  and  traps  was  more 
purely  igneous  than  that  of  the  deeper  seated  traps  and 
granites.  The  blocks  ejected  from  Vesu-vius  during  eruption 
contain  water,  while  the  lavas  do  not ;  and  the  crystals  of  the 
Cornish  elvans  and  the  Cornish  and  Scotch  granites  contain 
both  fluid  and  stone  cavities,  proving  the  presence  of  water 
and  perhaps  also  of  gas,  as  well  as  the  existence  of  great  heat. 
He  says  that  in  some  coarse  granites  it  is  impossible  to  draw 
a  line  between  them  and  veins,  in  which  crystals  of  felspar, 
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mica  and  quartz  seem  to  have  been  formed  from  solutions 
without  any  actual  fusion. 

In  the  month  of  October,  J  862,  M.  des  Oloizeaux  gave  to 
the  Academic  des  Sciences,  Paris,  the  results  of  certain  ex- 
periments conducted  by  means  of  the  microscope  on  some 
constituents  of  igneous  rocks ;  chiefly  varieties  of  felspar. 
He  subjected  minute  specimens  to  the  heat  of  a  jet  of  gas 
from  a  blowpipe,  and  observed  the  changes  in  their  optic  axes 
at  various  temperatures  by  means  of  a  polariscope.  He  found 
that  with  some  varieties  permanent  modifications  were  pro- 
duced by  the  action  of  heat,  if  sufficiently  intense  or 
sufficiently  long-continued.  His  conclusions  from  the  data 
he    obtained  are  "  in  opposition  to  the  hypothesis  which 

admits  the  necessity  for  excessive  degrees  of  heat,  to  explain 
"  the  formation  of  crystalline  rocks  where  orthose  and  quartz 
"  predominate." 

Dr.  Carpenter  was  requested  by  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  nearly 
twenty  years  since  to  examine  into  the  composition  of  the 
extensive  calcareous  deposit  which  covers  the  surface  of  the 
Pampas  region  of  South  America  and  to  compare  it  with  that 
of  the  calcareous  tufa  still  in  process  of  formation  along  the 
coast  of  Chili.  He  was  able  to  state  that  their  constituents 
were  in  all  probability  essentially  the  same,  notwithstanding 
the  difference  in  their  mode  of  aggregation.  For  the  Chilian 
tufa  is  obviously  composed  in  great  part  of  fragments  of  shells, 
distinguishable  by  the  naked  eye  ;  the  dense  matrix  in  which 
these  are  imbedded  is  chiefly  made  up  of  minuter  fragments, 
only  distinguishable  as  such  by  the  microscope ;  while  through 
the  midst  of  these  is  diffused  an  aggregation  of  amorphous 
particles  that  present  every  appearance  of  having  originated 
in  the  yet  finer  reduction  of  the  same  shells,  either  by  attrition 
or  by  decomposition.  In  the  Pampas  deposit,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  principal  part  was  found  to  be  composed  of  amor- 
phous particles,  so  similar  in  aspect  to  those  of  the  Chilian 
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rock  that  tlieir  identity  could  scarcely  be  doubted ;  and, 
scattered  at  intervals  through  these,  were  particles  of  shell 
distinctly  recognizable  by  the  microscope,  though  invisible  to 
the  naked  eye.  Thus,  although  the  evidence  afforded  by  the 
larger  fragments  of  shell  was  altogether  wanting  in  the 
Pampas  deposit,  it  could  not  be  doubted  that  the  materials  of 
both  were  the  same,  those  of  the  Pampean  formation  having 
been  subjected  to  greater  comminution  than  those  of  the 
Chilian ;  and  this  view  served  to  confirm,  whilst  it  was  itself 
confirmed  by,  the  idea  entertained  as  most  probable  on  other 
grounds  by  Mr.  Darwin,  that  the  Pampean  formation  had 
slowly  accumulated  at  the  mouth  of  the  former  estuary  of  the 
Plata  and  in  the  sea  adjoining  it.  A  similar  line  of  enquiry 
has  been  of  late  systematically  pursued  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Sorby, 
wbo  has  applied  himself  to  the  microscopic  study  of  the 
composition  of  fresh- water  marls  and  limestones,  by  ascer- 
taining the  characters  and  appearances  of  the  minute  particles 
into  which  shells  resolve  themselves  by  decay,  and  by  estima- 
ting the  relative  proportions  of  the  organic  and  inorganic  ingre- 
dients of  a  rock,  by  delineating  on  a  paper,  (by  means  of 
the  camera  lucida),  the  outlines  of  the  particles  visible  in 
their  sections,  then  cutting  them  out  and  weighing  the 
figures  of  each  kind.  (Carpenter  on  the  "  Microscope." — 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Geology.) 

I  have  thus  briefly  considered  the  evidence  furnished  by 
the  microscope  in  the  geological  examination  of  rocks ;  and, 
although  this  mode  of  enquiry  is  comparatively  of  very  recent 
origin,  it  will  be  observed  that  even  now  it  has  produced 
results  of  the  highest  importance.  It  has  invested  many 
rocks  and  many  geological  formations  with  an  interest  they 
did  not  previously  possess  ;  and  it  has  thrown  very  consider- 
able light  upon  the  phenomena  of  nature  as  they  presented 
themselves  in  past  ages  of  the  world's  history. 

But  it  will  be  no  less  clearly  observed  that  as  yet  we  are 
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only  upon  the  threshold  of  this  description  of  scientific 
enquiry — and  the  steps  which  have  been  hitherto  taken  have 
indicated  that  the  area  still  to  be  explored  is  that  of  a  vast 
continent,  upon  the  shores  of  which  we  have  but  just  set  our 
feet.  I  may  be  permitted  to  point  out,  therefore,  in  the  next 
place,  a  few  of  the  points  which  require  furthur  examination 
by  the  employment  of  the  means  upon  which  I  have  been 
dilating. 

And  first,  we  are  in  w^ant  of  a  systematic  description  of 
fossil  microzoa.  It  is  true  that  the  organisms  found  in 
isolated  deposits,  such  as  those  of  Barbadoes,  Virginia  and 
other  places,  have  been  examined  and  described  ;  but  this  by 
no  means  completes  our  knowledge  either  of  the  organisms 
themselves  or  of  the  classes  to  which  they  belong,  or  of  the 
rocks  in  which  they  occur.  The  information  which  has  thus 
been  gained,  and  which  will  be  gained  in  the  same  manner, 
requires  systematizing  and  arranging.  Dr.  Carpenter's 
"  Introduction  to  the  study  of  the  Foraminifera "  is  an 
example  of  what  may  be  done  by  a  patient  study  of  one  par- 
ticular class  of  organisms ;  but  even  here  our  knowledge 
cannot  be  considered  as  at  all  complete  so  long  as  we  are  so 
little  acquainted  with  the  microscopic  contents  of  the  palaeo- 
zoic and  older  secondary  formations.  We  require,  then,  a 
scientific  classification  of  microscopic  organisms  ;  whether,  as 
in  the  case  of  the  Diatoms  and  the  Foraminifers,  they  belong 
to  classes  of  wMch  most  of  the  members  are  minute ;  or 
whether,  as  with  certain  Gasteropods,  they  are  microscopic 
genera  of  classes  which  in  the  main  consist  of  individuals  of 
larger  size. 

One  of  the  phenomena  most  interesting  to  the  student  of 
nature  is  the  succession  of  life  in  time — the  gradual  but  con- 
stant change  in  the  species  of  living  beings  peopling  the  earth 
through  the  countless  ages  of  which  the  researches  of  geology 
have  furnished  evidence  ;  and  one  of  the  problems  which  have 
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caused  most  discussion,  and  which  require  the  most  profound 
reflection  and  patient  investigation,  is  that  which  endeavours 
to  account  for  this  change.  Hitherto  the  question  has  been 
studied  almost  exclusively  with  reference  to  organisms  not 
microscopic.  But  just  as  the  study  of  recent  microzoa  has 
thrown  light  upon  the  phenomena  of  life  in  the  higher  animals, 
which  could  not  otherwise  have  been  obtained ;  so  it  may  well 
be  surmised  that  the  examination  of  the  fossil  microzoa  of 
successive  geological  ages  will  lend  very  considerable  assist- 
ance in  the  elucidation  of  this  most  interesting  and,  at  present, 
most  unsettled  problem. 

It  is  obvious  that,  before  studying  the  succession  of  micro- 
scopic life  in  time,  it  is  required  to  have  a  trustworthy  list  of 
organisms  found  in  the  various  strata.  The  compilation  of 
such  a  catalogue  will  again  necessitate  the  complete  examina- 
tion of  each  formation,  and  especially  of  those  in  which  no 
such  examination  has  as  yet  been  made.  The  ground  yet  to  be 
explored  is  immense.  So  far,  the  limestones  have  yielded  the 
most  promising  results  ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  it  is  only 
the  limestones  of  comparatively  recent  formations  that  have 
been  examined  microscopically.  We  may  hope  for  results 
interesting  in  the  highest  degree  from  such  an  examination  of 
limestones  of  Silurian  age — as  previously  mentioned,  they 
have  already  furnished  organisms.  Or,  to  go  still  farther  back 
in  the  world's  history,  the  oldest  rocks  that  have  hitherto 
furnished  fossils  are  those  of  the  Cambrian  age.  So  far,  these 
fossils  are  very  scanty.  But  in  formations  still  older,  the 
Laurentian  of  America,  there  are  bands  of  limestone  ;  and  it 
has  already  been  shown  as  highly  probable  that  all  limestones 
have  been  formed  by  organic  agency,  often  by  microscopic 
beings. 

But  other  beds  besides  those  which  are  calcareous  will 
doubtless  yield  evidence  of  life  on  examination.  Many  shales, 
from  their  carbonaceous  character  and  plant  remains,  have 
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evidently  been  deposited  near  to  land  possibly  under  con- 
ditions not  far  removed  from  marshy  or  boggy — conditions 
Mghly  favourable  to  the  growth  of  microscopic  organisms. 
The  same  remark  holds  with  even  greater  force  of  beds 
formed  mainly  of  carbonaceous  material,  as  lignite,  coal  and 
cannel.  In  connexion  with  beds  of  peat  we  often  find 
deposits  of  infusorial  remains ;  it  is  in  my  opinion  extremely 
probable  that  similar  remains  will  be  found  along  with  coal 
and  other  varieties  of  fossilized  vegetable  matter. 

In  the  examination  of  roch  materials  the  ground  has 
scarcely  been  broken.  Yet  the  precise  manner  in  which 
sediment  has  been  collected,  deposited  and  consolidated,  the 
various  sources  from  which  it  has  been  derived,  the  materials 
which  have  been  subsequently  added  and  the  changes  to 
which  it  has  been  subject  since  its  deposition,  changes  which 
may  be  purely  physical,  or  chemical,  or  organic,  or  a  combi- 
nation of  these,  cannot  well  be  discovered  or  understood 
without  constant  reference  to  the  microscope.  On  this  and 
the  preceding  subjects  Mr.  T.  Kupert  Jones  makes  the  follow- 
ing remarks  : — The  careful  microscopical  examination  of  a 

good  series  of  successive  deposits  cannot  but  be  useful  both 
"  to  the  geologist  and  palseontologist.  The  conditions  of 
"  deposit  will  be  elucidated  by  the  proportions  of  fine  and 

coarse  materials  in  the  beds,  especially  if  these  be  traced 
"  along  a  considerable  tract  by  the  examination  of  many 

samples  of  the  deposit  through  its  variations  from  clay 

to  sand  (or  vice  versa),  or  in  its  changes  from  an  argil- 
"  laceous  or  arenaceous  to  a  calcareous  condition.     *     *  ^ 

Except  by  careful  separation  in  water  and  patient  sorting  and 
"  picking,  the  minute  shells  and  other  fosils  cannot  be  obtained 
"  in  anything  like  a  fair  average  ;  and  year  by  year  the  Fora- 

minifera,  Entomostraca,  Bryozoa  and  the  small  fry  of  the 
"  mollusca  are  becoming  more  valuable  as  leading  characters 
*^  of  strata,  as  our  knowledge  of  these  microzoa  in  the  recent 
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"  and  fossil  state  advances.  Such  researches  as  these  made 
"  on  any  series  of  deposits,  whether  British  or  foreign,  must 
"  he  of  use,  either  for  the  improvement  and  correction  of 
observations  already  made  and  published,  or  for  the  ground- 
^'  work  of  future  descriptions  of  strata  and  their  fossils." 

Special  attention  might  be  paid  with  advantage  to  certain 
beds  of  exceptional  origin.  Thus  the  materials  composing 
the  tertiary  "  drift "  are  within  the  reach  of  every  one.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  or  not  it  maintained  the 
same  general  microscopic  character  over  the  whole  of  the 
immense  area  which  it  covers.  In  the  same  way  the  breccia 
of  the  Permian  formation  may  give  some  indication  which 
will  throw  light  upon  its  supposed  glacial  origin. 

The  origin  of  flint  in  chalk  and  of  corresponding  silicious 
masses  in  other  rocks  is  not  by  any  means  cleared  up.  Many 
of  the  supposed  organisms  found  in  agate  and  attributed  to 
sponges  are  by  some  microscopists  considered  doubtful. 
(See  the  Micrographic  Dictionary .)  Much  more  is  wanted 
in  our  knowledge  of  these  singular  masses  of  silica. 

The  substance  Cannel,  so  different  from  coal  in  structure,  so 
similar  to  it  in  composition,  has  received  but  little  attention. 
Nothing  is  known  regarding  its  formation ;  and  little,  pro- 
bably, will  be  discovered,  until  it  is  carefully  examined  by  the 
help  of  the  microscope.  The  vegetable  origin  of  the  diamond 
was  partly  inferred  from  the  structure  of  its  undisturbed  ash, 
which  under  the  microscope  presented  a  regiilarly  arranged 
network  of  silicious  fibres.  I  would  suggest  that  this  in- 
stance furnishes  an  indication  of  a  method  which  may  give 
valuable  information  when  applied  to  the  examination  of  the 
varieties  of  fossil  fuel. 

In  the  case  of  igneous  rocks  I  must  content  myself  with 
observing  that  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Sorby  and  of  M.  des 
Cloizeaux  are  highly  interesting,  from  the  important  results 
which  we  see  them  to  have  obtained  at  the  outset  of  their 
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journey  into  this  hitherto  untrodden  country.  And  those  of 
the  latter  observer  are  also  useful  as  indicating  another  mode 
in  which  may  be  made  available  that  powerful  aid  to  the 
microscopist,  polarized  light. 

Lastly,  the  structure  of  mineral  veins  and  the  nature  of  the 
deposits  contained  in  them  will,  probably,  on  microscopical 
examination,  enable  geologists  to  make  a  nearer  approach 
than  they  have  hitherto  done  to  a  definite  and  trustworthy  idea 
of  their  mode  of  formation  and  the  laws  governing  them  and 
their  contents.  If  so,  the  practical  advantages  of  such  an 
investigation  will  be  very  great. 

Such  is  a  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of  what  man  has 
done  and  of  what  man  may  expect  to  do  with  the  help  of  the 
microscope  in  furthering  the  study  of  the  science  of  geology. 
It  will  have  been  seen  what  a  small  proportion  the  knowledge 
hitherto  obtained  by  this  means  bears  to  that  which  we  may 
yet  hope  to  gain;  and  we  have  incentives  to  such  a  pursuit  in 
the  numberless  points  of  interest  which  have  already  shewn 
themselves^  in  the  vast  area  still  unworked  and  in  the  cer- 
tainty that  we  shall,  by  such  investigations,  be  enabled  to 
throw  light  upon  some  of  the  grandest  truths  which  it  is  the 
privilege  of  man  to  discover.  In  following  out  the  object 
which  every  true  student  of  science  bears  constantly  in  view 
we  have  the  unalloyed  satisfaction  of  assisting  in  the  great 
work  which  has  engaged  so  many  master  minds ;  and  we  shall 
feel  that  we  are  members  of  one  great  family  w^hose  distinction 
it  is  to  combat  error  and,  with  a  perseverance  unaffected  by 
personal  considerations  and  an  energy  borne  up  by  the 
consciousness  of  a  pure  intention  and  a  holy  ambition,  to 
labour  on  in  the  great  cause  of  Truth. 


EVEKY-DAY  LIFE  OF  A  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 
OF  OHESHIBE  IN  THE  17th  CENTUEY  : 


AS  SHEWN  IN  THE  PRIVATE  EXPENDITURE  JOURNAL  OF 
COLONEL  HENRY  BRADSHAW,  OF  MARPLE  AND  WTBERSLEIGH. 

By  A.  Craig  Gibson,  F.8.A. 

(Read  8th  Januaby,  1863.) 


Amongst  the  letters  and  other  documents  relating  to,  or 
written  by,  the  Lord  President  Bradshaw  which,  last  session,*' 
I  had  the  honour  of  bringing  under  the  notice  of  this  society, 
were  included  a  few,  especially  connected  with  the  elder 
brother  of  that  dignitary,  Colonel  Henry  Bradshaw,  of  Marple 
Hall  and  Wybersleigh,  in  the  parish  of  Stockport  and 
county  of  Chester. 

Of  these  the  most  important,  as  well  as  the  most  interest- 
ing, is  Colonel  Bradshaw's  Journal  of  Expenditure,  extending 
over  more  than  seven  years,  namely,  from  the  beginning  of 
1637  to  the  middle  of  1644.  The  little  volume  in  question 
has  probably  contained  the  diary  of  more  years  than  these 
originally,  for  it  exhibits  signs  of  having  been  considerably 
mutilated  ;  and  it  is  to  an  examination  and  analysis  of  what 
remains  that  our  attention,  on  the  present  occasion,  will  be 
mainly  directed.  It  may  add  to  the  interest  of  such  examin- 
ation to  take  first  a  glance  at  the  career  of  the  gentleman  who 
has  thus  incidentally  left  to  us  so  minute  and  suggestive  a 
record  of  his  daily  life ;  for  though  it  does  not,  like  an  ordinary 
diary,  directly  chronicle  events,  the  entry  of  every  sum  ex- 
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pended,  even  the  smallest,  and  the  reason  for,  or  object  of,  all 
such  expenditure,  however  trivial  in  amount  or  purpose,  throws 
very  considerable  light  upon  the  mode  of  life  and  pursuits  of 
country  gentlemen  of  limited  means  in  the  diarist's  station, 
period  and  county. 

TheBradshaws  of  Marpleare  said,  by  most  authorities,  to  have 
been  a  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Bradshaw  of  Bradshawin 
Lancashire ;  however  this  may  be,  there  were  also  Bradshaws  of 
Bradshaw  in  Derbyshire,  from  whom  the  subject  of  this  notice 
was  more  immediately  descended,*'  his  great  grandfather  having 
been  the  head  of  the  Derbyshire  house,  and  his  grandfather 
having  purchased  Marple  Hall  and  lands  at  Marple  and  Wyber- 
sleigh  of  Sir  Edward  Stanley,  of  Thong.  It  would  appear  that, 
at  the  period  of  this  acquisition,  the  Cheshire  Bradshaws  were 
not  recognised  as  holding  squirearchical  rank  amongst  the 
always  proud  landed  gentry  of  their  county  ;  for  in  the  deed 
of  conveyance  (existing  in  1817)  the  purchaser  of  Marple 
Hall  is  styled  "  Henry  Bradshawe,  yeoman^  The  son  of  this 
yeoman,  so  called,  resided  at  Wybersleigh  Hall,  an  ancient 
"  habitation  no  way  remarkable,"  which  either  was  not  at  that 
time,  or  subsequently  ceased  to  be,  the  property  of  the  family ; 
as,  according  to  a  marriage  contract  preserved  at  Marple  at  the 
time  already  named,  and  dated  30th  September  6  Car.  (1630), 
that  messuage  was  acquired  by  the  third  Henry  Bradshaw 
through  his  marriage  with  Mary,  daughter  of  Barnard  Wells 
of  Hope,  County  of  Derby ;  and  he  resided  there  till  his  father's 
death  in  1654,  when  he  removed  to  Marple  Hall,  the  family 
seat.  By  this  his  first  wife.  Colonel  Henry  Bradshaw  had  a 
son,  also  named  Henry  who,  after  his  father's  death,  acquired 
by  purchase  Bradshaw  Hall,  near  Bolton,  the  seat  of  the 
Lancashire  Bradshaws.  He  had  also  a  daughter,  Katharine, 
whose  name  is  given  incorrectly  by  Ormerod  as  Anne.  Of 
this  inaccuracy  there  is  ample  proof. 


*  Ormerod's  Cheshire, 
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Amongst  these  papers  is  a  letter  from  Bradshaw's  brother- 
in-law,  Eobert  Eyre,  which,  as  bearing  upon  his  family  history, 
I  transcribe. 

Sir, 

I  heave  sent  you  a  true  coppie  of  my  late  mother 
Wells  her  will,  and  of  all  I  know  concerning  it.  I  desire 
yo'"  excuse,  for  had  not  y^  y*"  some  other 

urgent  buysiness  taken  olf  my  man  from  coppicing  it  you  had 
received  it  before  now.  I  hope  y'"  selfe  and  my  syster  your 
lady  are  in  good  health.  My  wyfe  p'sents  her  due  respects 
to  you  both  and  soe  dothe  y''  truely  loveing  brother, 

Egbert  Eyre. 

High  Low,  March  2d.,  1657. 

Then  follows  a  postscript  anticipating  Bradshaw's  dissatis- 
faction with  his  mother-in-law's  distribution  of  her  property — ■ 

Sir,  if  any  difference  shall  hapne  to  any  amongst  us,  for 
want  of  any  true  understanding  one  another,  at  any  of  y 
conveniences  I  shall  be  very  ready  to  give  you  and  yo"^ 
children  satisfaction,  and  to  deale  uprightly  at  sight  of  yo"'^^ 
and  any  wyse,  contionable  gentleman.  This  I  thought  fitt  to 
intimate  that  all  misthoughts  may  be  prevented  if  possible, 
and  all  reall  affections  preserved.  R.  E. 

Addressed  "  for  his  ever  honored  brother, 

Henry  Bradshaw,  Esq.,  at  Marple  theis," 
and  endorsed  in  Bradshaw's  hand, 
"  My  mother  Wells'  pretended  will  is  here  enclosed." 

The  copy  of  Mrs.  Wells's  will,  so  enclosed,  is  also  pre- 
served, and  is  curious  from  the  number  of  religious  reflections 
and  allusions  to  points  of  doctrine  of  a  Calvinistic  character 
introduced  into  it,  indicating  that  the  testatrix  belonged 
to  the  then  dominant  party.  She  bequeaths  to  her  "  sonne- 
"  in-law,  Henry  Bradshaw,  the  some  of  twenty  pounds,  and  to 
"  Anne,  his  now  wife  the  some  of  ffive  pounds ;"  and,  farther 
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down,  unto  her  "  grandchild,  Mr.  Henry  Bradshaw,  the  some 
"  of  twenty  pounds ;"  and  again,  after  one  or  two  other 
bequests,  "  unto  Katherine  Bradshaw  my  grandchild  the 
"some  of  one  hundred  pounds."  This  legacy  is  annulled 
in  a  codicil,  on  the  ground  that  it  has  been  paid  during  the 
lifetime  of  the  testratrix.  The  document  is  endorsed  by 
Henry  Bradshaw  thus — "  5  °  Maii,  57.  The  inclosed  is  s'd 
"  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the  last  will  of  my  mother  Wells  :  dated 
"the  18th  day  of  9ber,  1656.  Togithir  also  with  a  codicill, 
"  s'd  to  be  hers,  and  dated  22d  Januarii,  1657."  It  is,  there- 
fore, evident  that  Mr.  Eyre's  fears  were  not  groundless. 

These  two,  Henry  and  Katharine,  were  probably  all  the 
children  Colonel  Bradshaw  had  by  his  first  wife,  though  he 
had  a  large  family  by  his  second,  a  daughter  of  George 
Bowdon  of  Bowdon. 

Were  further  proof  required  of  Ormerod's  error  as  to  the 
name  of  this  eldest  daughter,  it  may  be  found  in  the  diary, 
where  payments  for  articles  of  attire,  books,  board,  education 
&c.,  for  Kat  and  for  Harrie  are  frequent  entries.  The  rest  of 
his  eleven  children  were,  probably,  at  the  date  of  the  diary, 
either  unborn  or  too  young  to  require  special  outlay. 

After  leading  the  quiet  life  of  a  country  gentleman  of  small 
income  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  for  his  age  went  with  that 
of  the  century,  Henry  Bradshaw  became  an  active  participator 
in  the  disturbed  political  affairs  of  his  time.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  his  journal  we  find  entries  of  payments  of  "  ship- 
"  money,"  "  my  share  of  the  contribution  to  Ireland,"  "  for 
"  peticion  to  the  parliament,"  "  for  my  share  of  subsidies"  &c. ; 
while  in  its  later  records  we  find  disbursements  for  military 
accoutrements,  ammunition,  matches  &c.,  with  allowances  of 
money  and  of  drink  to  "  my  souldiers,"  gratuities  to  the 
guard  or  sentries  at  different  parts  of  his  neighbourhood,  pay- 
ment of  messengers  to  Sir  W.  B.  (Sir  William  Brereton)  and 
many  other  indications  that  the  hitherto  quiet  tenor  of  his 
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life  was  broken  never  to  be  restored,  as  it  turned  out,  so  long 
as  he  lived. 

We  have,  with  these  papers,  a  curious  relic  of  the 
early  part  of  his  military  career,  styled — "  The  Accompt 
of  Major  Henry  Bradshaw,"  and  stating  that  Hee  was  capt 
"  of  a  company  of  foote  souldiers  in  the  regiment  of  Colonell 
"  Rob*  Duckenfield,  in  actuall  service  for  the  Parliament  from 
"the  13th  day  of  May  1643  to  the  tenth  day  of  March  the 
"same  yeare,*  beinge  301  dayes. 

"  Hee  was  Serjeant  Maior  to  the  foresaid  regiment  from  the 
"  sayd  tenth  of  March  (by  vertue  of  a  Comission  from  the 
"late  fferdinando  Lord  ffairfax)  vntill  the  third  day  of 
"ffebruary  1645,  being  695  dayes  and  was  in  both  these 
"  comaunds  in  actuall  service. 

£     s.  d. 

"  And  towards  pay  due  for  the  same  hath  rec"^ 
"  from  Sr  Will.  Brereton  or  by  his  ord*"  out 
"  of  the  12000^  ordred  for  Cheshire  the  sume 

"of    42    0  0 

"  from  and  by  order  of  his  Colonell   2  10  0 

"  And  lest  any  mistake  should  happen  though 

"  hee  knoweth  of  none,  hee  is  content  to  cast  in     5  10  0 

"Totallrecd   50  00  00 

"4  "  Decembr,  1649.         "  (Signed)  Hen'^  Bradshawe. 
"  These  Accompts  delived  upon 
"  oath  before  vs, 

"Edmund  Swetengam, 
"Charles  Whichcote, 
"John  Millington. 
"  The  truth  of  this  Accompt  is  vpon  oath  vouched, 

"  Sig.    Will.  H.  Higginbothom, 
"William  Sydbothom." 


*  The  year  beginning  in  Maxch, 
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From  this  statement  it  would  appear  that,  whatever  might 
he  the  inducement  to  serve  in  the  Parliamentarian  army,  it 
could  hardly  be  the  amount  of  pay,  for  we  see  that  an  officer 
of  good  family  was  satisfied  with  the  pittance  of  £^)0  for 
nearly  three  years  of  active  service — more  than  two  thirds  of 
the  time  as  major,  the  remainder  as  captain.  After  leaving 
Dukinfield's  regiment  he  for  some  time  held  the  commission 
of  lieutenant- colonel  in  Ashton's  regiment  of  foot.  He  after- 
wards, with  the  rank  of  colonel,  commanded  the  Macclesfield 
militia,  at  the  head  of  which  he  was  wounded  in  the  battle  of 
Worcester,  the  crowning  disaster  to  the  royal  cause.  His 
wound,  hoAvever,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  serious,  for, 
in  a  week  or  two  afterwards,  he,  unfortunately  for  himself 
and  his  memory,  took  his  seat  as  a  prominent  member  of  the 
court-martial  that  tried  and  condemned  the  gallant  and  loyal 
Earl  of  Derby,  at  Chester;  but  this,  according  to  his  own 
account,  he  did  unwillingly. 

During  the  non-fighting  portion  of  Cromwell's  reign, 
Colonel  Bradshaw  led  an  active  life  as  a  county  magistrate 
and  commissioner  for  the  sequestration  of  royalist  property 
under  the  Parliament.  In  connection  with  the  former  of 
these  offices  we  have  here  an  original  letter  addressed  to  him 
by  Sir  Thomas  Stanley,  of  Alderley. 

S.  E. 

I  was  in  ^opes  to  have  heard  of  a  Quarter  Sessions 
before  this  tyme,  but  neather  hearinge  nor  knowinge  when 
yt  will  bee,  and  my  occasions  commanding  me  towards 
London  this  day,  have  thought  fitt  to  commend  the  enclosed 
to  yo'  further  consideration  ;*  and  to  intreat,  if  yt  happen  a 
sessions  bee  called  before  my  return  that  you  will  please 
then  to  acquaint  the  gent,  therewith  and  what  they  and 
you  think  fit  to  be  done  therein  I  will  readily  joy ne  with 


•  The  enclosed  not  preserved. 
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ye — and  also  act  accordingly  dureinge  my  stay  in  London, 
accordinge  to  the  directions  and  determinacions  of  them 
and  you  therein ;  If  noe  sessions  happen  to  be  before  my 
returne,  then  I  shall  most  willingly  meet  you  about  the 
same.  In  the  meane  tyme,  I  p'sent  my  Idnde  respects  and 
love  to  you  and  remayne 

Yo*"  assured  friend  to  love  and  serve  you, 
Alderley,  31  °  Jan.  1652.  Thos.  Stanley. 

Amongst  the  MSS.  preserved  by  the  Eev.  J.  Watson  is  a 
letter  from  Bradshaw  to  Colonel  Croxton,  then  governor  of 
Chester,  which  goes  to  prove  that,  in  his  capacity  of  magis- 
trate, the  former  was  not  above  listening  to  and  acting  upon 
information  of  a  rather  absurd  character,  and  also  throws 
curious  light  upon  the  state  of  Society  at  that  time.  The 
letter  is  dated  Marple  30  °  January,  1657,  and  runs  thus — 
Sir, — I  have  received  informacion  on  a  single  oath  against 
one  William  Cr(es?)well,  of  Sutton,  near  Macclesfield,  Esq., 
who  hath  a  wild  stoned  horse,  which  he  calleth  Stoned 
Kobin,  which  he  saith  he  keepeth  to  be  the  death  of  the 
Lord  Protector.    He  alsoe  saith  he  hath  some  armes  in  his 
house,  and  that  he  hopeth  the  king  will  come  soon,  and 
then  he  will  have  more  armes  and  horses  for  him.    I  sent 
out  my  warrant  for  him  last  weeke,  but  I  heare  the  con- 
stables cannot,  or  dare  not  take  him,  for  I  am  told  that  he 
lives  like  an  outlawe,  and  is  a  notorious  enemy. 

Your  re^  friend  and  servant, 

H.  B. 

As  a  sequestrator  he  appears  to  have  held  a  conspicuous 
position,  for  in  the  correspondence  of  John  Bradshaw,  pub- 
lished in  the  last  volume  of  this  society's  "  Transactions,"  it 
may  be  remembered  there  is  a  letter  desiring  the  Lord  Presi- 
dent's intercession  with  his  brother — whom,  the  writer  says, 
they  conceive  to  be  "  one  of  the  chiefest  in  authority"  amongst 
the  sequestrators — in  favour  of  a  reduced  lady  with  a  claim  on 
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one  of  the  forfeited  estates  in  Cheshire  ;  and  it  is  pleasant  to 
know  the  appeal  was  successful. 

In  these  capacities,  and  in  superintending  the  organization 
and  maintenance  of  the  local  militia,  Henry  Bradshaw  appears 
to  have  been  actively  occupied  up  to  the  period  of  the  Eesto- 
ration,  when  he  was  called  upon  to  answer  for  the  last  and 
least  commendable  act  of  his  military  life,  for  in  July,  1660, 
he,  with  the  other  surviving  members  of  the  court  that  con- 
demned Lord  Derby,  was  summoned,  under  the  petition  of  the 
widowed  countess,  to  appear  before  the  privilege  committtee 
of  the  House  of  Lords  ;  it  being  held  that  for  commoners  to 
condemn  a  peer  to  death  was  a  breach  of  privilege,  Bradshaw, 
however,  escaped  with  a  month's  detention  in  custody,  on 
paying  fees  and  finding  bail.  It  is  probable  that  the  contemp- 
tible monarch  who  refused  to  ratify  the  act  of  both  houses  of 
parliament  ordering  the  restoration  of  the  Derby  estates  to 
the  family  of  the  devoted  nobleman  who  sacrificed  all  to  his 
loyalty  did  not  care  to  have  those  punished  who,  in  violation 
of  the  usages  of  honourable  warfare,  condemned  that  noble- 
man to  death. 

According  to  the  already-quoted  Kev.  John  Watson,  Kector 
of  Stockport,  who,  about  the  middle  of  last  century,  collected, 
but,  so  far  as  I  know,  never  published,  a  large  amount  of 
documentary  information  respecting  this  family,  *  Colonel 
Bradshaw's  defence  consisted  of  a  somewhat  abject  appeal  ad 
misericordiam  of  the  government  he  had  so  long  opposed. 
Otherwise  it  is  so  interesting  that  I  need  make  no  apology 
for  abstracting  the  substance  of  it  from  Ormerod,  who  had  it 
from  the  source  mentioned  above. 

Bradshaw  said,  in  effect,  that  it  was  by  command  of  his 
general,  Cromwell,  that  he  was  present  at  the  said  court- 
martial — that  he  was  not  constantly  present  at  the  Earl's  trial 


*  See  Ormerod's  Clieshire. 
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and  did  not  sign  any  warrant  for  his  execution.  On  the 
contrary,  that  he  did  all  in  his  power  towards  saving  his  life 
and,  at  the  instance  of  the  succeeding  earl,  he  presented  a 
petition  with  that  object  to  Colonel  Mackworth,  president  of 
the  court,  and  was  present  at  the  final  sitting  of  the  court 
solely  to  offer  and  press  that  petition — that  he  was  sent  for  by 
the  earl  after  his  condemnation  and,  at  his  desire,  wrote  to 
his  brother,  John  Bradshaw,  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
State,  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  save  the  earl's  life — that  he 
never  had  anything  of  the  said  earl's — that  he  was  a  poor 
man,  in  debt,  with  a  small  estate  and  a  poor  wife  and  eleven 
children.  Wherefore,  intending  for  the  future  so  to  demean 
himself  as  became  an  obedient  subject,  he  humbly  craved  the 
benefit  of  his  Majesty's  most  gracious  pardon,  and  their  lord- 
ships' favourable  construction  of  the  premises,  and  that  his 
errors  might  be  imputed  to  his  much-lamented  ignorance  and 
mistake. 

Mr.  Watson  further  says  that  Thomas  Elcocke,  of  Stock- 
port, a  servant  of  Henry  Bradshaw,  deposed  that  his  master 
informed  him  that,  through  his  intercession  with  his  brother, 
the  Lord  President,  Lord  Derby's  pardon  was  actually  granted 
and  came  into  the  hands  of  Colonel  Dukinfield.  Possibly 
we  may  believe  that  a  daring  and  thorough-going  partizan, 
like  Dukinfield,  might  suppress  the  earl's  pardon;  but  Elcocke's 
statement  is  invalidated  by  his  attributing  to  the  unfortunate 
nobleman  a  proposal  of  conditions  that  would  belie  the  whole 
of  his  career. 

Colonel  Bradshaw  survived  his  liberation  only  seven  months, 
his  life  being  shortened,  probably,  by  anxiety  and  chagrin  ; 
and  he  was  buried  at  Stockport,  on  the  15th  of  March,  1661. 

Amongst  the  papers  entrusted  to  me  I  find  a  copy  of 
elegiac  verses  on  Colonel  Bradshaw's  death,  which  I  think 
worth  transcribing,  as  a  curious  specimen  of  the  poetical  taste 
of  his  time.    It  abounds  in  odd  conceits  and  overstrained 
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phraseology  and  has  most  likely  been  written  and  presented  to 
the  family  by  some  very  learned  neighbour,  for  it  is  fairly 
copied  out,  within  broad  mourning  borders,  and  illustrated 
with  curious  marginal  notes  in  Greek  and  Latin. 

An  Elegie 

Upon  the  much  lamented  death  of  Henery  Bradshaw,  of 
Marple,  Esquire,  who  departed  this  life  March  the  11,  Anno 
Domii  1661. 

What  time — s  from  death  exempt,  who  is't  can  say, 

I  shall  outlive  one  minute  of  this  day  : 

What  place  is  safe  :  whitherto  may  wee  flee, 

from  meager  death's  arrest ;  the  Pallace  hee 

of  Princes  doth  invade  ;  nor  humaine  art 

can  rayse  a  rampire  to  repell  his  dart, 

nor  youth,  nor  strength,  nor  wealth,  nor  physic  may 

this  dustie  tabernacle  from  decay 

peserve  ;  where  ere  wee  shelter,  without  doubt, 

this  dead  ey'd  Cockatrice  will  find  us  out ; 

wise  men,  as  well  as  fools,  must  tast  wee  see 

the  bitter  cup  (blest  soule)  too  true  in  thee ; 

too  true     I ;  pardon  my  zeale  distract 

my  muse,  my  senses,  and  my  reason  wrackt, 

wel-nigh  exil'd  ;  I  thiuk  for  to  compute, 

the  loss  of  loosinge  thee,  but  cannot  doo't ; 

lette  speech  supp^ssing  sighs,  let  pearl  dropt  tears 

that  glide  from  blubbered  eyes  of  reliq'*  dears 

dear  wife,  deare  children,  ffriends,  and  neighbours  deare 

speake  forthe  thy  worth,  their  want,  the  panic  feare 

resultinge  from  thy  dismall  sad  ablation, 

whence  groans,  and  sobs,  and  tears  are  most  in  fashion 

lie  cease  therefore  to  write,  with  others  I 

will  weepe  forth  this  sad  funeral  elegie ; 

and  though  bee's  gone,  I  wish  and  hope  to  see 

his  virtues  radiant,  in  his  progenie. 

ffr:  L.=!= 

With  this  remarkable  production  I  close  my  cursory  notice 
of  the  public  acts  and  life  of  this  respectable  Puritan  officer 
and  magistrate.     The  accidentally  preserved  little  volume, 

*  Most  likely  Francis  Legh  of  Lyme,  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Bradshaw. 
In  the  Journal  we  often  find  entries  of  gratuities  to  messengers  bringing  venison 
from  Lyme. 
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containing  an  evidently  conscientious  account  of  his  most 
trivial  as  well  as  of  his  most  important  daily  expenses,  affords 
a  curious  insight  into  the  everyday  and  domestic  life  of  men 
of  his  station  at  a  very  interesting  period  of  our  history. 

In  the  first  place  judging  by  the  amount  of  his  expen- 
diture, it  would  appear  that  Henry  Bradshaw's  income  must 
have  been  much  smaller  than  we  should  suppose  requisite 
to  support  a  person  of  his  position.  His  disbursements  of 
every  sort  for  the  whole  six  years,  1637  to  1642,  including 
both,  amount  to  £814:  ;  but  in  this  sum  are  comprised 
payments  of  borrowed  money,  and  interest  of  money  still 
owing,  to  the  amount  of  £ilS,  or  more  than  half  the  gross 
sum,  so  that  his  annual  outlay  during  those  six  years  averaged 
about  £66,  varying,  however,  between  ^90  spent  in  1637  and 
£64:  in  1 640.  Even  for  those  days,  when  all  the  necessaries 
of  life  were  so  much  below  the  prices  of  our  times,  as  represented 
by  the  money  they  cost,  this  must  be  regarded  as  a  surpris- 
ingly low  rate  of  expenditure,  and  shews  that  at  that  period 
of  his  life,  the  plea  of  poverty  that  he  entered  amongst  others 
before  the  Lords'  Committee,  several  years  later,  was  in  all 
probability  true,  although  the  occurrence  of  his  father's  decease 
must  have  increased  his  income  considerably.  And  the 
truthfulness  of  another  plea  on  the  same  occasion,  viz., 
that  he  was  in  debt,  may  be  inferred  from  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  such  entries  as  these  : — 

Paid  Mr  Watson  the  remainder  of  such 

monies  as  I  owed  my  Brother  Jo  :  £2    0  0 

Paid  Tho  :  Lowe  in  Stockport  which  I 

owed  him    20    0  4 

P'l  this  day  to  Kath  :  Hudson  in  p^"  of 
£60  w^  I  hired  of  her  for  a  yeare  now 

past   24    0  0 

And  spent  at  Disley  vane  2/6  and  p'^  to 
Mr.  Joddrell  for  hire  of  £60  for  a  year 
now  past  ,   4    2  6 
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so  that  it  would  seem  he  was  in  the  habit  of  paying  interest 
on  those  loans  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent. 

The  interpolation  in  this  last  entry  of  money  spent  vane 
at  Disley  reminds  me  of  what  was  the  heaviest  cause  of 
expense  to  Colonel  Bradshaw.  All  through  his  journal,  hut 
most  frequently  in  the  early  years,  we  find  such  items  as  these 
jostling  each  other. 

Spent  at  Manchester  and  Stockport  on 
my  Bro'  Wells  and  his  man  for  meate 
drinke  and  wyne  £0  10  0 

Spent  stolide  that  day  nescio  quid   0    0  0 

Spent  vane  apud  Bridge-end  and  Stock- 
port on  ff.  L.*  et  sociis  suis  circa   0    6  0 

Spent  at  Stockport  stolide  circa   0    8  0 

Spent  at  Glossop  fFaire  circa   0    3  0 

In  fact,  these  entries  are  so  numerous,  that  in  1637,  money 
spent  in  the  manner  thus  indicated  amounts  to  &\%,  in  1640 
to  d£8,  and  to  £4  6s.  in  1641,  averaging  about  one-eighth  part 
of  his  nett  expenditure. 

He  has  evidently  been  of  a  very  convivial  turn,  and  has 
spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time,  before  he  entered  upon  his 
military  career,  in  riding  about  the  country  and  engaging  in 
drinking  bouts  with  any  jolly  companion  he  might  meet.  No 
doubt  this  was  very  much  the  custom  amongst  men  of  his 
class  down  to  a  time  much  later  than  his  ;  but  it  rather  startles 
us  to  find  that  a  somewhat  distinguished  officer  in  the  Puritan 
army  was  so  much  of  a  boon  companion  as  we  have  his  own 
word  for  concluding  this  gentleman  to  have  been.  It  is 
equally  evident,  however,  that  he  generally  repented  such  in- 
dulgences with  great  sincerity  ;  and  that  though  very  apt  to  fall 
again,  whenever  tempted,  he  rarely  failed  to  chronicle  his 
folly  faithfully  in  this  journal,  and  to  punish  his  lapses  and 
relapses  by  applying  to  each  such  occasion  a  few  stinging 


•  The  initials  of  the  elegy  writer. 
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Latin  adverbs,  as  vane,  stolide  and,  when  he  thought  his  conduct 
rather  more  reprehensible  than  usual,  impie ;  but  he  only 
used  this  last  severe  word  when  the  affair  had  gone  so  far  as 
not  to  admit  of  his  remembering  or  reckoning  the  cost,  and 
the  amount  had  to  be  entered  "  nescio  quid,  £Q  0  0"  ;  or, 
if  it  admitted  of  a  guess,  "  nescio  quid  certe,  sed  ut  puto," 
such  a  sum ;  or  thus,  "  Spent  hodie  apud  Capella  in  le  flfrith, 
"  certe  nescio  quid  sed  impie  et  vane  £0    0  0." 

At  Disley,  near  to  his  residence,  we  are  led  to  infer  there 
was  a  public  house,  kept  by  one  William  Leather ;  and  there, 
more  frequently  than  elsewhere,  he  would  spend  the  money 
the  record  of  which  produced  such  rigorous  self-rebuke. 

To  counterbalance  this  evil  habit,  which  was  perhaps  the 
fault  of  his  times  rather  than  his  own,  Colonel  Bradshaw's  little 
book  of  disbursements  shews  that  his  heart  was  open  to 
charity  and  that  his  hand  was  alw^ays  ready  to  give  elfect  to 
it.  Even  the  nature  of  some  of  his  charities  is  suggestive  of 
the  character  of  the  time  ;  thus  we  find  the  entry  of  a  small 
contribution  towards  the  relief  of  "  a  poore  minister  in  prison," 
and  an  alms  "  given  to  one  Talbot  and  his  Boy,  a  p'tended 
souldier."  We  also  find  that,  considering  his  means,  he  was 
very  liberal  in  bestowing  gratuities  upon  servants,  messengers 
and  other  persons  of  inferior  grade  who  were  brought  into 
contact  with  him  ;  and  that  it  was  the  fashion  then  to  bestow 
money  presents  upon  people  of  a  higher  rank  than  these  on 
certain  interesting  occasions,  as  for  instances — 
"  Given  to  younge  Mrs.  Davenport  and 

her  Child  ^0  10  0 

Given  to  my  sister  Eyre's  Child   10  0 

"  To  the  midwife,  nurse  and  servants  there    0    3  6 
**  Given  to  my  Cosyn  Geo.  Bradshaw's 

wief  and  child    0  10  0 

"  Given  to  Mrs  Warren  at  her  child's 

christening  10'  and  y^  nurse  a'   0  1%    0  " 
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The  first  entry  for  tlie  year  1638  is  singular — 
"  ffpr  5  p'"  of  gloves  ffor  Eicli :  Knott  and 
my  4   servants   Beeley,  Harison, 

Wright,  Bramall  £0    2    6  " 

He  appears  to  have  been  exemplary  in  his  attention  to  reli- 
gious ordinances.  We  find  very  frequent  entries  of  small  sums 
"  given  at  the  Colon  table,"  sometimes  at  Stockport,  sometimes 
at  Marple  and  at  Disley,  and  almost  equally  frequent  contri- 
butions to  collections  made  at  these  places.  Though  a  leader 
amongst  the  dissenters,  and  the  first  who  signed  the  Cheshire 
petition  to  Parliament  to  make  Presbyterianism  the  State 
religion,  he  paid  his  Church  dues  freely,  for  we  find  him 


recording  many  such  payments  as— - 

"  My  tythe  silver  £0  10  0 

"  To  Parson  Shalcrosse*  for  Easter  rent 

for  our  township  &c   2    3  0 

"  P*^  to  Kob*  Swindell  p.  a  mize  p.  le 

Church,  after  1 6Me  pound   0    1  10  " 


This  last  entry  shews  that  his  residence  was  rated  very  low, 
as  was  the  custom  in  country  parishes  at  a  much  later  date. 

His  manner  of  keeping  his  accounts  evinces  some  other 
peculiarities,  and  prominent  amongst  these  is  his  habit  of 
lumping  in  one  entry  payments  very  unequal  in  amount,  and 
very  incongruous  in  object,  as  these— 

"  Pno  F  :  W  :  at  Oakes  I08=e  and  given 
4'^  to  his  man  and  spent  on  myself 

and  Ned  Wright  20^   .£108    2  0 

"  Spent  at  Manchester  about  6'  to  the 
ostler  3'^,  for  a  p'  of  gloves  and 
thimble  p.  K.B.  3'  and  left  w"^  Mary 
Bowringe  ffor  H  :  table  till  Midsum- 
mer last  3*  &  for  4  threaves  straw  1/3    9  3 

*  The  Rev.  Edmund  Shalcross  was  Rector  of  Stockport  in  1644  and 
previouBly. 
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"  to  Na:  Hegginbo :  for  a  day  mowinge 
8*^  a  day  plowinge  6*^  to  Kobert  Hulme 
for  a  skin  of  parchment  8"^  for  Bennett 
bootes  8  &  to  John  Sydebottom  for 

a  cow  &  calfe  3*  5^  ^3  14  10  " 

Another  curious  habit  evinced  in  this  book  is  that  of 
introducing  a  word  or  two  of  school  boy's  Latin  here  and  there, 
mostly  indulged  in  when  the  entry  was  something  he  was 
rather  ashamed  to  see  recorded  in  plain  English.  I  have 
noticed  how  he  stigmatized  his  drinking  bouts.  There  are 
also  a  few  entries  in  which,  through  the  veil  of  initials  and 
abbreviated  Latin,  I  think  we  may  discover  grounds  for  sus- 
picion that  occasional  drinking  was  not  the  only  sq;iire-like 
habit  that  Colonel  JBradshaw  indulged  in,  as  in  these — "  given 
"  to  A.  W.*.  p.  dimidio  p.  pecc.  l^,"  and  again,  "  given  to 
"  A.  W.  p.  pecc  1*  2\" 

But  occasionally  he  introduces  a  word  or  two  of  Latin  when 
English  would  answer  his  purpose  quite  as  well  or  better,  thus, 
he  frequently  writes  dimid.  for  half,  as  "dimid.  a  yeare," 
"  dimid.  a  hoop,"  &c.,  and  uxor  for  wife,  thus— 

"DatuxoriS^  £0    5  0 

"  Given  to  uxor  Geo  Eatcliffe  for  takinge 
clubbhead's  calfe  from  her  12  days 

before  her  40  weeke    0    2    0 " 

We  see  that  no  cause  of  outlay  is  omitted,  however  trifling 
or  uncouth,  or  whatever  reason  the  writer  may  have  had  for 
concealing  it;  and  this  habit  makes  Colonel  Bradshaw's 
journal,  as  a  reflection  of  his  life  and  character,  peculiarly 
valuable.  One  of  the  entries  I  have  quoted  contains  an  item 
that  requires  explanation,  viz.,  £S  for  "  H.  table."  This 
occurs  every  year,  generally  more  than  once,  with  the  name 
"  Henry  "  or    Harrie  "  in  full.    It  refers  to  his  son's  board 


*  Probably  hia  servant,  Ann  Wright. 
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at  Macclesfield  with  a  Mr.  Mellor,  which  was  paid  for  at  the 
rate  of  £Q  per  annum.  Those  entries  are  generally  accom- 
panied by  a  payment  at  the  rate  of  ]  Os.  per  annum  to  "  Harries 
"  Mr.  for  Schoolinge."  The  daughter  Katharine  was  also 
boarded  from  home  at  a  cost  to  her  father  of  £6  a  year. 

These  charges  naturally  bring  us  to  observe  the  prices  of 
provisions  and  other  necessaries  as  shewn  here.  It  appears 
that  butcher's  meat  was  so  cheap  that  he  never  gives  the 
price  per  tb. ;  the  purchases  of  that  article  being  always 
entered  as  made  by  the  joint  or  piece.  A  quarter  of  veal,  we 
find,  cost  Is.  lOd.,  a  breast  8d.,  a  loin  lOd.,  a  quarter  of 
lamb  Is.  2d.,  a  breast  of  mutton  7d.  Venison — a  quarter  of 
doe  Is.,  half  a  buck  2s,  6d.  to  3s.  4d.  The  only  fish  quoted 
are  herrings,  of  which  we  find  frequent  entries,  at  3s.  the 
hundred. 

In  grain  and  other  local  produce,  we  find  that  v/heat  was 
rather  dear.  Is.  8d.  the  peck ;  barley  8d.  per  peck,  and  malt 
6s.  8d.  the  old  hoop.  "A  peck  of  peason  "  was  Is.  Oats 
he  probably  grew,  as  that  grain  is  never  quoted,  and  there  are 
frequent  entries  for  drying  it  at  2d.  the  sack.  Turnips  were 
8d.  the  hoop;  apples,  Is.  and  Is.  2d.  the  peck ;  hemp  was 
4s.,  and  wool,  10s.  per  stone ;  a  load  of  Namptwich  salt  was 
9s.  6d. ;  coal.  Is. ;  and  lime.  Is.  8d.  per  load.  In  household 
articles,  candles  were  4d.,  5d.  and  6d.  the  pound  ;  starch,  4d. 
and  6d. ;  wax,  Is.  Sugar  is  never  mentioned;  vinegar,  8d. 
the  quart ;  pepper,  2d.,  nutmegs,  5d.,  the  oz. ;  soap,  Is. 
the  dozen  (balls  ?)  ;  tobacco,  2d.  an  oz.  The  only  priced 
entry  for  wine  is  one  pint  of  sack.  Is.  lOd. 

As  to  wearing  apparel,  we  observe  that  Col.  Bradshaw  paid 
for  a  good  suit  of  clothes,  comprising  six  yards  of  "  Kentish 
"  cloath,"  and  trimmings,  or,  as  he  calls  them  "  furniture,"  viz., 
"  silke,  buttons,  fustian  and  other  necessaries  to  make  up  my 
"suite,"  £i  16s.  2d.,  with  the  subsequent  addition  of  3s.  4d. 
"  ff^or  a  girdle  and  more  silke."    For  common  wear  he  had  a 
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suit  of  frieze  which  cost  only  £l  13s.  6d. ;  while  the  "furni- 
*'  ture  "  alone  of  his  leather  doublet  cost  £2  5s.  ;  so  that  that 
article  of  attire  must  have  been  rather  handsomely  trimmed. 
"Ahattfor  myself"  was  generally  6s.;  but  an  early  entry 
runs  thus — "  P"^  to  Wm  Tailor  for  a  blacke  hatt,  one  of  myne, 
"  which  cost  me  circa  8'  and  more  in  money  15'  " 

Broad  cloth  was  13s.  4d.,  "flaxen  cloath  "  (linen)  Is.  4d., 
and  Holland  2s.  8d.  the  yard ;  while  "hemp  cloath,"  what 
we  should  now  call  sacking,  but  then  the  ordinary  shirting 
material,  was  Is;  and  "  Scottishe  Cloath,"  whatever  that 
might  be,  was  2s.  6d.  per  yard.  Boots  were  from  10s.  to  12s., 
shoes  about  4s.,  stockings  7d.  to  2s.,  and  gloves  from  6d.  to 
2s.  6d.  the  pair. 

Labour  of  all  kinds  was  very  cheap.  Common  labourers 
had  3d.  and  4d.  a  day  ;  masons,  wrights,  tailors,  thatchers, 
paviours,  ploughmen  and  mowers  were  paid  at  the  rates  of 
6d.  and  8d.  per  diem ;  male  servants  had  £S  a  year  in  wages, 
and  female  domestics  half  that  amount.  These  quotations 
might  be  greatly  extended,  but  as  the  whole  of  the  journal 
for  1640  is  here  appended,  probably  the  list  given  above  may 
be  considered  sufficient. 


Januarii 

1640 
16°Caroli 

6  Given  to  Ann  Wright  for  a  newe  yeare's  gift   £0    1  0 

7  Spent  at  Waylay  and  Disley  circa   0  10  0 

Given  to  a  man  ffrom  Woddhouse  with  a  l'"''  from 

A.  B   0    0  6 

11-12  Spent  at  Manchester  6^  and  given  to  the  ostler  4*1    0    0  10 

13  Spent  at  Chappell  3'  6^  and  given  to  2  men  7^  ...    o    4  1 

14  to  Rob*  Goddard  p.  the  peticion  to  the  parliam*    0    4  0 

17  Spent  at  Macclesfield  and  Congleton  4'  4*^  and 

18  given  to  my  brother's  5  servants  3^  and  to  2 

19  poorfolkeSd   0    7  7 

Given  to  Edw  Dooley  for  goinge  with  my  Boy  ...  0  1  0 
and  sent  to  the  m""  ,   0    2  6 
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20  Given  to  the  ostler  at  Manchester  4*^  spent  4^         £0  0  8 

Spent  at  Stockport  4<^  given  to  a  messenger  from 

there  4^  &  to  Piatt  wief  of  her  rent  due  att  last  0  10 

24  Given  to  a  man  from  Charles  Ashton  with  beef  ...  0  0  4 
28  Spent  at  Chappell-le-frith  ,   0  16 

30  Given  att  the  Co-ion  at  Disley  4"^  p"^  for  my  dinner 

31  att  Wm  Leather's  and  spent  1'  3^   0  1  7 

ffeb  1  Given  to  Snells  for  an  errand  to  Congleton   0  0  9 

2  to  Tho*  Beeley  for  dryinge  3  sacks  of  oates 

and  for  mendinge  a  wheele  to  Wm  Bower  6^  ...  0  1  0 

3  Pd  to  Rob*  Piatt  all  his  wage  att  p'tinge  with  him  1  10  0 
Spent  at  Wm  Leather's   0  0  6 

4  Given  to  my  Cosyn  Geo :  Brad  :  wief  10^  and  in 

the  house  4^  4'^    0  14  4 

5-6  Spent  at  Chappell,  Wayley  and  Wm  Leather's 

certe  nescio  quid  sed  ut  puto  circa    0  10  0 

7  P*^  to  Jo  :  Mason  for  a  lay  att  6^  the  pound   .008 

8  Given  to  ffra.  Richardson  for  2  younge  kidds   0  0  4 

12  P<^  for  a  psalter  V  for  2  halter  raynes  1'  for  a  p*"  of 

Trayces  8^  and  given  to  Beeley  4"^    0  3  0 

13  P^old  HaslegroveforBread  2d  ,   0  0  2 

16  Pd  to  Tho'  Steele  p.  an  oxe  stirke  p,  T.  Bennett...  118  0 

19-20  Spent  at  Manchester  P  given  at  Blakeley  3'  6^* 
spent  again  at  Manchester  1'  4^  and  at  Eliza 

Chorton's2d  ,   0  6  0 

P<^  to  Wm  Tailor  sonne  p.  a  hatt  for  my  sonne  3® 
and  for  a  pr  of  hosen  for  him  to  Riche  Birche 

2'    0  5  0 

25  P^  to  Geo:  Barber  wief  for  fflaxen  yarne   0  4  6 

26  Given  yesterday  to  Snell's  wief   0  0  6 

Pd  to  Wm  Bower  for  one  week   0  0  6 

27  P"^  to  P.  Rowbothom  for  10  dayes  plowinge   0  5  0 

Mart 

4  P'*  to  Tho.  Chorton  for  6  weekes  worke    0  6  0 

7  P^  to  the  Co-ion  table  3*^  for  my  diner  and  beere  6^* 

and  for  Bread  yesterday  2*    0  0  11 

8  to  Will  Burges   0  0  6 

10  Spent  at  Will  Leather's  p.  diner  and  ale   0  1  6 

11  P*^  to  P.  Rowbotham  for  10  dais  and  a  halfe    0  5  6 

13  Spent  on  Cosyn  Bradshaw's  wief  and  3  of  her 

sisters  their  man  and  myselfe  for  diner  and  ale 

at  Disley    0  3  3 
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Given  Alice  Eowbotham    £0  0  4 

16  Spent  vane  et  stolide  att  Bowden  circa    0  3  0 

22  Given  to  Snells     and  also  an  errand  to  Dunham  0  0  9 

24  Spent  at  Bridge-end  6^  given  Robin  Smyth  3^  and 

25  pd  for  tobacco  2^    0  0  11 

28  Spent  at  Disley  vane  2^  p"^  to  Besse  Bramall  the 

remainder  of  her  wages  beinge      6^    1  8  0 

30  Spent  at  Geo  ColHers  vane  2'    0    2  0 

April 

2      for  my  man  and  spent  in  Manchester  vane  circa  0  10  0 

4  Given  att  Co-ion  table  at  Stockport  2*^   0    0  2 

6  Spent  at  Chappell-le-ffrith  4d    0    0  4 

7  P*^  to  Ott.  Ward  forgeldinge  my  colt  at  home   0  10 

8  Spent  att  Cheadle      and  att  Bowdon  2^  and  att 

Uctoftes  of  the  Sandie-waye-head  P  8^    0    2  4 

9  P<i  yesterday  to  Wm  Burges  for  killing  a  swyne 

9^  and  to  day  for  two  younge  ones  l'^  10^  and 
for  1  doz  seeds  lO"^  for  a  pair  of  stockings  for 
Harrie  and  for  my  chief  rent  to  Mr  Warren 
P  8d   ,    1  13  3 

10  P<i  ffor  a  p''  of  stockings  fFor  Harrie  9*^  and  given 
to  Beeley  4^^  and  p*^  ffor  dryinge  4  sackes  of 
oates  8d   0    1  9 

13  Given  to  a  poore  woman  Q,^    0    0  2 

15  P"^  to  Lee  Barber  for  his  wief  p.  2flb  of  fflaxen 

yarne  and  a  halfe  att  IQ^  the  pound  3*  9*^   0    3  9 

16  Spent  at  Stockport  4"^  p^  ffor  Rats  bane  1^  given  a 

poore  man  1^  to  the  barber  4d  and  to  Beeley 

Tho :  5<i   0    1  3 

20  Pd  ffor  6  y"^^  of  garthe  webb  V    0    1  6 

and  to  Wm  Richardson  w''  is  yett  unwrought  ffor 

r  6d   0    1  6 

22-23  Spent  at  Congleton  15"^  given  to  the  ringers  6'^  p'^ 
for  my  mare  13<^  given  to  the  ostler  and  to 
my  brother  s  three  servants  2^  6^^  ffor  changeing 
Henrie  Eyre  to  a  par.  P    0    6  10 

24  ffor  Bread     and  given  to  Beeley  6^^    0    0  8 

Pd  ffor  a  q'^  of  veale  1^  6^    0    1  6 

25  P^  ffor  a  q*'  table  for  my  sonn  by  Geo  :  Dooley 

1*  10^  and  ffor  mendinge  his  shoes  6'^  to  George 

Robinson    1  10  6 

26  P-i  to  Thos  Beeley  the  last  p*^  of  his  yeares  wage  10  0 
Spent  at  Wm  Leathers  stolide  2'  6<i  ,   0    2  6 


Spent  at  Manchester  3'  4^  and  given  to  the  ostler 
9"^  and  for  a  testament  ffor  Kat.  and  a  speech 
3'  2^  and  ffor  a  sampler  and  2  minikins  10^         £0    8  1 

Spent  at  Stockport  and  to  the  ostler  6"^    0    0  6 

Maii  4° 

to  Nicholas  Knott  the  remaynder  and  last  parte 
of  the  32f  which  T  had  of  his  to  keepe,  I  say- 
paid  att  this  last  tyme  of  payment  3*   3    0  0 

P'i  to  Ann  Wright  on  Sunday  last  in  p*®  of  her 

wage  due  at  Lad  :  last  5®   0    5  0 

5  Given  to  Uxor  Geo  :  Katcliffe  for  takinge  Clubb 

head  calfe  from  her  12  days  before  her  40  weeke    0    2  0 

7  Spent  at  Stockport  4'^  given  to  the  poore  2'^  p"^  ffor 
a  purse  leather  4<^  Garden  seed  l'^  a  p^  of  shoes 
for  Kat.  1*  9'^  leather  to  mend  my  shoes  1^  5"^ 
dimid :  hoope  of  wheate  2^  5"^  two  p''  of  eare 
wires  4*^  and  given  to  Tho  Bennett  6^  and  ffor 
2  wodd  platters  4^  8^   0  12  0 

9  Given  att  Co-ion  table  att  Marple  2-^    0    0  2 

10  Given  to  Will  Goddard  (by  money  w^  his  ffather 
longe  hathe  owed  mee)  for  a  service  now  last 
past  15/   0  15  0 

14  Given  to  Tho  Bennett     and  ffor  Bread  to  Hasle- 

grove  2d  ,   0    0  8 

15  P"^  ffor  a  loyn  of  veale  10"^  and  given  next  day  2"^ 

to  a  cobler ..,     0  10 

ffor  dyinge  2  aprons  for  Kat.  4<^    0    0  4 

18  P'i  our  Townshipraen  for  a  Church  mize   0    1  9 

19  Given  to  my  brother's  man  with  a  gray  hound   0  10 

and  to  Snells  to  take  him  to  Blakeley   0    0  3 

21  Spent  at  Stockport  p.  Wm  Leather  and  Burges 

circa    0    1  6 

P^  ffor  a  stone  of  hemp  4^  and  given  to  Lyney  4^  0  4  4 
pa  for  pte  of  jjjy  pte  Qf  ^j^g       subsidies   0    0  9 

24  P^  to  Joan  Oliver  ffor  7  weeks  service   0  3  6 

26  Pd  to  Ro^  Thornelie  ffor  3  days  pavinge    0  1  6 

Given  to  a  poore  man    0  0  2 

28  Spent  att  Stockport  8^  and  given  to  Snells  1'   0  1  8 

29  P*  ffor  3  yards  fflaxen  cloath  to  Wm  Heginbotham's 

wiefe    0    4  0 

ffor  Bread  2^^  and  a  bottle  of  vinegar  6"^    0    0  8 

31  P*^  to  Geo  Elliot  and  Tho  Sydbotham  ffor  dimid  a 
yeare  of  our  minister's  wages  ending  Sunday 
last  6«    0    6  0 


^7 

June  3 

Given  to  a  poore  man     and  spent  att  Chappell 


and  given  to  the  ostler  3'   £0    3  2 

4  Spent  att  Stockport  1/and  p"^  ffor  2  y^'  of  Scottysh 

cloath  5'  and  given  to  Wm  Thornelie  2*^   0    6  2 

5  Spent  att  Manchester  and  given  to  ostler  circa  ...    0    2  4 

P*^  for  serge  and  furniture  ifor  a  suite   2    3  0 

P"^  for  Pari'  booke  of  and  for  a        0    2  10 

and  sixpence  to  Rob'  Hudson  and  his  men  and  a 

paire  of  new  shoes       were  too  short  and  for 

another  paire   Oil  6 

6  Given  to  the  poore  att  Co-ion  table  at  Stockport...  0  0  2 
8  Spent  at  Altringham  2^  6"^    0    2  6 

pd  "Wm  Lynay  for  3  weekes  service   0    3  0 

11  P^  Wm  Richardson  and  his  man  all  their  wages 
till  nowe  and  lent  him  to  be  paid  againe  by 

worke  ^  6^^   0    7  6 

1 5  Given  to  Anthonie  at  Woddhouse  1  ®  and  spent  att 

Chester  6"^   0    1  6 

16-17  There  also  spent  on  myselfe  and  my  mare  and 

-18     given  in  the  house  to  3  servants  4^   0    4  0 

P"^  ffor  a  ffringe  and  a  p""  of  plaine  gloves  £for  A :  B :    0    9  0 

and  spent  and  given  at  Bowden  PIO*^   0    1  10 

P*^  in  the       ffor  two  orders  8'   0    8  0 

P*^  to  Alice  Rowbotham  ffor  knitting  a  p'"  of  stock- 
ings   0    2  0 

21  P^  to  Harrie's  hostesse  ffor  a  2*^  q''  endinge  att 

Midsummer    1  10  0 

to  his  M''  ffor  a  halfe  yeares  wage  now  also  due  ...  0  5  0 
ffor  mendinge  his  shooes  4*^  and  given  Geo  Dooley 

ffor  brynginge  him  back  agayne  to  school  6^  ...    0    0  10 
24  Given  to  Humfrey  att  Haddon  and  a  man  at  Holme    0  10 
To  Ed.  Bargley  6"^  and  spent  and  given  to  the 

ostler  this  day  and  that  former  day   0    2  0 

P*^  ffor  3  bookes  at  Manchester  1^  a  pen  and  ink 
horn  4*^  tobacco  6"^  my  diner  and  Wm  Hollings- 
worth's  1®  our  horses  and  given  to  the  ostler  6*^ 

and  spent  circa  6'  8*^   0  10  0 

30  Given  to  the  servants  att  Holme  1"   0    1  0 

Julii  2° 

Given  to  Geo.  Buckley,  of  his  midsomer  rent  2^    0    2  0 
4  Given  att  Collecion  and  Co-ion  att  Stockport   0    0  5 

7  Spent  att  Chappell  ffaire  and  given  to  Jamie  and 

to  the  ostler  circa  7^   0    7  0 
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to  Mr  Joddrell  ffor  interest  of  50^  dae  at  Ladie 
day  last  beinge  the  second  yeare's  paym*  att  4* 

teste  Jo :  Bullock  ,                     £4  0  0 

10      to  Ka :  Burges  for  a  qr  of  Lamb  14^,  to  Hasle- 
grove  for  bread  2d,  and  The  Marsland  for  4  dales 

W   0  2  2 

P^  to  Richardson  ffor  waiving  22  yds  of  Sey    0  3  8 

17  Given  at  Blakely  4d  spent  at  Manchester  circa  2/024 

P"i  ffor  canvas  and  stuffe  ffor  a  suite  ffor  myselfe  0  19  2 

P^  ffor  a  p''  of  gloves  and  3  wash  balls  1'  6^   0  1  6 

20  P"i  to  Wm  Richardson  wief  for  12  yds  hemp  clothe  0  12  0 

P<^  to  Jo:  Bulloke  ffor  all  my  smithie  work  hitherto  0  10  0 

And  to  the  glasier  for  mending  a  glass  pane   0  10 

26  Spent  at  Altringham  and  Bowden  circa    0  5  0 

27  Given  to  Bess,  Rob  :  Sydbo  :  syster  ffrom  ffallowes  0  10 

30  Spent  att  Stockport  and  given  to  a  poore  woman 

and  ostler                                                    0  1  5 

31  Pd  for  mutton  and  bread  1/   0  1  0 

August  1 

Given  at  Co-ion  table  3'^  and  to  Snells  for  John 

Cottrell  Thursday  next  5'    0    6  3 

P^  to  Tho  Robotham  ffor  2  dales  work  1/    0    I  0 

6  Spent  at  Stockport  8*^  for  a  p"^  of  gloves  6'^  ffor  pins 
points  and  laces  7^  ffor  tobacco  ffor  pointon 

colliers   0    1  11 

P'^  ffor  beese  wax  4^1  ffor  bread  2"^  ffor  candlewicks 
3*^  and  for  Kat :  shoes  1"  9^  and  ffor  17  load  of 
coles  19«  8d   ,   12  2 

12-13  Given  at  Woddhouses    0    0  6 

Spent  at  Stockport  P  W  given  to  the  ostler  2"^ 

p"^  for  bridle  and  stirrups  2*   0    4  0 

16  Given  one  Talbott  and  his  boy  a  p'tended  souldier    0    0  6 
And  to  Thos  Marsland  for  two  dales  worke  3d  ...    0    0  3 

17  P**  to  Goddard  Wythe  and  Clenton  p.  my  poll  5^ 

and  ffor  2  of  my  servants  0    6  0 

18  P"^  to  Geo  Bruckshaw  ffor  a  newe  springe  for  my 

watch  and  for  stringinge  itt  4*  O"!    0    4  6 

Given  to  3  servants  at  Eyam  1*  6*^   0    1  6 

20  Spent  at  Stockport  2'  4^  given  to  an  Altringham 

boy  4d  and  the  ostler  2"^    0    2  10 

2 1  Given  to  A.  W.  p.  dimidio  p.  pecc  1*  and  of  her 

wage  due  att  Lad  :  last  l*and  10«   2  10  0 
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27  Spent  at  Stockport  4d  given  a  poore  woman  2d  for 

T  2d  

28  for  a  p^"  of  Stock :  for  Kat :  V  given  Dale  of  his 

wage  10'   

for  bread  2d  ffor  mutton  ffor  ale  and  dinner 
6d  to  W  Leather  3®  6*^  and  lost  at  bowles  att 
Green  dale  1'  


Given  to  Peers  Gaskell's  men  for  venison  1  /   0    1  0 

7  bris  3° 

Spent  at  Stockport  6   0    0  6 

4  Paid  ffor  books  att  Manchester  4'  8"^  yesterday 

ostler  4:^  spent  4^   0    5  4 

P*^  yesterday  to  Mr  Bury's  clerke  ffor  a  pros  :  ffor 
3  oxe  twinters  and  2  kine  twinters  pind  in 
Macclesff  ffold  by  Wm  Hegg.  2'  and  to  Henry 

Cherie  19^     0    3  7 

6  Given  at  Co-ion  table  att  Stockport  3<i    0    0  3 

10  Spent  att  Stockport  4<^  p^  ffor  a  cart  sadle  4'  6^, 
ffor  apples,  a  pecke  1*  and  ffor  Wheate  a  pecke 

Vd^    0    7  1 

12  Given  to  a  colleccion  att  Marple  Chappell   0    0  2 

1 6  Spent  at  Congleton  6^  ffor  T.  4^  and  ffor  y'  ostler  4^    0    1  2 
P"^  by  Jo  :  Wharmbie  Junior  to  Rich  :  Wright  of 
North wiche  100*  Teste  the  same  Jo  :  and  Jo  : 


Robotham,  this  money  was  paid  in  the  (blank)  100    0  0 


18  to  Mrs  Claiton  junior  maid  for  plumbs  and  apples 

4"^,  for  mutton  and  bread  14^  formerly  spent  ...    0    1  6 
for  a  pecke  of  Wheate  formerly  15'^  and  ffor  2  day 
worke  to  Tho  :   Bennett  8"^  and  4''over  then 
paid  him    0    2  3 

23  P"^  for  sope,  bread  and  starch  19'^  and  for  mutton 

a  breast    0    2  2 

24  Pd  to  Rob  :  Robo  :  mason  fo  2  d  :  1«  and  Tho  : 

Marsland  3d:l/   0    1  0 

8br.  2°  P-^  to  Ro  :  Wyth  for  a  lay  for  the  poore  at  2Me  p^  0  2  8 
P"i  for  a  doz  of  Peare  tree  trenchers  5*  for  T.  an  oz 

3^  for  candles  a  p^  5"^  and  spent  2*^    0  5  10 

Spent  att  Wilmslow  4^    0  0  4 

9  Spent  vane  at  Wm  Leather's  4'  and  for  bread  2*^  0  4  2 

10-11  To  a  collection  at  Marple  and  a  man  att  Wod- 

houses   0    0  8 

13  Spent  att  Stockport  on  Jo  :  Butler  his  and  my 

dinner,  1/   0    1  0 

16  Given  to  a  poore  man  2'*  0    0  2 
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19  Given  to  Besse  Arnefield  for  carrying  100*  from 

my  father's  to  my  house    £0    0  6 

Given  to  A,  Wright  p.  le  redd  heiffer    3  14  4 

21  Given  to  Marie  1',  Peter,  Jopp,  and  Anne,  1/6  ...    0    2  6 

22  Spent  att  Stockport,  3'  4^^  given  to  Snell's  wief  6"^ 

to  Wm  Thornelie  3"^  and  p.  tob.  3*^  a  comb  2'^...    0    4  6 

23  P"^  ffor  onions  1^  a  band  of  Leather  6'  4^^  a  p'-  of 

bootes  and  shoes  17'  to  Rob  :  Thornelie  for  a 
week  paveing  3'  Rob  :  Robotham  4  daies  2'  and 
making  a  p'^  of  gloves  6"^  and  to  the  fiddlers  4*^...  1  10  2 
29  Sp*  6*^  for  a  p*^  of  candles  6^  for  a  hoope  of  Wheate 
8'  for  3  stones  of  hemp  to  J.  W.  14'  for  Beef 
and  Suett  5'  6"^    1    8  6 

31  Given  to  Mrs  Warren  at  her  child's  christening 

10' and  y^  nurse  2'  0  12  0 

9bris  2^ 

pd  4s  fpQj.  4  y(jg  of  Jiemp  cloath  to  uxor  Wm 

Richardson  p.  uxor  Snells    0    4  0 

P''  to  Geo  :  Heginbotham  for  5  and  6  Sub  :  att 

22Mep''  2'4<^   0    2  4 

5  Spent  att  Stockport  6"^  given  to  y^  ringers  4^  to 
a  poore  woman  1*^  for  a  breaste  meate  3'  4*^  for 
a  stone  of  hemp  4«  6"^  for  an  oz  of  T.  2*^    0    8  11 

8  P'^  Jack  Redford  for  sweeping  my  chimneys    0    0  6 

9  P"*  Ro  :  Ro  :  mason,  for  6  days  wallinge  3^   0    3  0 

12  P'^  for  bridle  and  p^  of  stirrupps  2'  and  p.  tob  2^..    0    2  2 

13  Given  to  Al :  Robotbam  p.  F  :  Bennett  6*^  and  to 

a  poore  man  Id   0    0  7 

15  Spent  at  Manchester  circa  5/  p*^  for  4  books  2'  10 
For  2  p""  gloves  3'  for  and  sampler  2'  for  ... 

18  6  p'"  of  band  strings  9**  for  my  mare  all  night  and 

19  to  the  ostler  10"*  and  spent  at  Stockport  20*^  and 

p-^  for  a  calfe  skin  1'  4*^   0  17  5 

22  P^  for  15  sacks  of  oates  dryinge  to  Bowman  and 

Goddard  p.  Tho  :  Beeley  2'  6"^   0    2  6 

24  and  to  Snells  for  wayving  35  yds  of  flaxen   0    6  0 

P"^  to  Geo  Elliott  and  Tho  :  Sydbotham  my  latter 
halfe  yeare's  lay,  to  our  minister  due  Sunday 

next  or  next  but  one  itt  beinge  5'   0  5  0 

P*  for  a  qr*  of  Traine  last  weeke  10^   0  0  10 

P*^  for  a  p*^  of  candles  last  weeke   0  0  0 

Given  to  a  boy  from  Mr  Bostocke  4**   0  0  4 
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26  Spent  at  Stockport     x)^  for  an  oz  of  pep  2*^  and 

T4'^  :.   £0    1  2 

to  Jo  :  Robotham  for  interest  for  y«  100* 
from  H.  W.  by  Jo  :  Wharmbie  the  younger  of 
Stockport  4*   4    0  0 

27  P**  to  Tho  :  Bennett  for  tanning  two  calfe  skins  1'    0    1  0 

28  Spent  at  Will  :  Leather's      and  given  2<^  to  a 

collecion  >   0    0  10 

lObris  P*^  ffor  a  through  of  leather  9"^  for  a  basket  7"^   0    1  4 

3  ffor  bread  since  mich  :  for  a  shoulder  of  mutton 

and  other  necessaries   ,   0    2  6 

4  P*^  att  co-ion  table  att  Stockport  4*^  and  to  a  travel- 

ing woman  2*^    0  0  6 

5  P*^  for  eleven  warne  of  sake  att  Q"^  le  wame   0  8  3 

6  ffor  ffrostinge  the  horse  1*^  and  given  to  Beeley  5*^  0  0  6 

7  P*^  newe  coveringe  my  saddle  besides  my  own 

things    0    5  2 

and  given  to  ffra  :  Cottrell  Boy  p.  bringing  6*^   . . .    0    0  6 

lO  Spent  at  Stockport  2*^  p^  for  a  p'  of  gloves  for 
Harrie  of  old,  a  p''  of  manacles  and  gloves  for 
Kat  1'  and  a     of  pap.  6"^   0    1  8 

12  Given  Co-ion  att  Disley  4*^  and  ffor  Mr  Bargley 

Mr  Leece  myself,  our  diner  and  ffor  ale  2'   0    2  0 

13  P^  for  an  old  hoope  of  wine  sours  4®  6'^  and  2  doz 

piggins  5'    0    9  6 

15  P*^  for  a  p*^  of  hopps        and  a  dram  of  saffron 

4^  and  dryinge  of  4  sacks  of  oates  8*^  and  given 

old  ostler  at  Cottrell's  4*^    0    2  8 

17  Spent  at  Cottrell's  8*^  and  p*^  ffor  a  sheet  of  pins 

and  a  thimble  5"^  and  given  Rob*  Oaldham  6*^ ...    0    1  7 

20  P*^  for  my  sonns  later  halfe  years  table  p.  Tho  : 

Beeley    3    0  0 

ffor  his  halfe  yeares  schoolinge  later  halfe  5^  and 
for  a  p''  of  shooes  and  other  necessaries  4^  10"^ 
and  given  to  y^  ostler  at  Macclesfield  3^^  for 

killinge  my  sowe  1^   0  11  1 

22  P*^  ffor  a  p'  of  shooes  for  Kat :  2'  for  soling  my 
boots  3*^  ffor  tob.  3"^  for  killinge  a  calfe  and  cowe 
15<^  ffor  Bread  4*^   ,   0    4  1 

Given  to  a  poore  woman  2*^    0    0  2 

P*  to  Jo  :  Heginbotham  ffor  Duffhouse  green 

andHighfield    4    0  0 

and  to  Marsland  Marg*  of  old  4^  and  ffor  bread 

to  Hasleg :  2*    0    0  6 
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23  Given  to  Dale  more  of  his  wages  and  Ann  Wright 

1/    £0    2  0 

24  Spent  at  Stockport     p*^  for  Scottish  cloath  P  6^^ 

and  for  a  pair  of  shooes  for  Harrie  2^  2**  and 

2*^  to  ostler   0    4  2 

26  P*^  ffor  Mr  Normansoll  and  my  dinner  and  ale  at 
Dislej  1"      and  to  Dick  Michill  for  tobacco 

case  1"    0    2  8 

28  To  Peers  Gaskell  £for  venison  a  q""  of  a  doe  1'   0    1  0 

31  P*^  £for  castinge  2  B  :  of  W  :  to  R :  W  :  and  ffor  a 

(?)  and  to  J  :  R  :  for  goinge  to  S  :  for  them  ...    0    6  0 
Given  to  P.  and  Harie  Newton  2'    0    2  0 


LIST  OF  THE  BEITISH  KOSES  AND  BEAMBLES 
OCCUKEING  IN  THE  LIVEEPOOL  DISTEIOT. 
Bij  Mr.  H.  S.  Fisher. 
[Read  15th  Januaky,  1863.] 


EosA  (Lin) — EosE. 

EosA  ciNNAMOMEA  (L.) — Cinnamon  Eose. 
Specimens  of  this  Eose,  collected  by  Mr.  J.  Skellon  at 
Kirby,  near  where  the  railway  crosses  the  river  Alt,  are  in  the 
Herbarium  at  the  Eoyal  Institution. 

Rosa  Spinosissima  (L.) — Burnet-leaved  Eose. 
Very  abundant  upon  all  the  sandhills,  and  occasionally 
inland. 

Rosa  hibernica  (Sm.) —Irish  Eose. 
This  interesting  and  valuable  addition  to  our  list  of  local 
Eoses  was  made  during  last  summer  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Webb  who 
found  it  growing  at  Great  Meols,  Cheshire. 

EosA  Sabini  (Woods) — Sabine's  Eose. 
Liscard,  abundant ;  Bromborough,  plentiful ;  hedge  near  the 
toll-bar,  Oxton ;  not  found  on  the  Lancashire  side  as  yet. 

Var.  /3.    Rosa  Doniana  (Woods.) 
Two  or  three  bushes  on  the  road,  near  Eaby  Mere,  Cheshire. 

Var.  y.    Rosa  gracilis  {W oodi's) . 
With  the  former,  but  not  so  plentiful. 

EosA  viLLosA  (L.) — Hairy-leaved  Eose. 
Bathwood,  Ormskirk,  rare.    Mr.  T.  Williams. 

EosA  tomentosa  (Sm.) — Downy-leaved  Eose. 
Frequent  in  hedges  and  thickets  both  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire. 
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Var.  ?    Rosa  fcetida  (Lindley's  Synopsis). 
Hedge  at  Eainhill,  near  the  railway- station. 

EosA  MicRANTHA  (Sm.) — Small-flowered  Sweet-briar. 
A  rose  I  gathered  at  Bromborough  is  considered  as  refer- 
able to  this  species  by  my  botanical  friends  ;  it,  however, 
requires  further  investigation. 

EosA  RUBiGNOSA  (L.) — Swcct-briar. 
Hedge  at  Bromborough  village,  probably  an  escape  from 
cultivation. 

A.  plant  growing  in  hedges  of  fields,  at  Huyton  quarry, 
seems  to  be  this  species ;  if  so,  it  is  certainly  indigenous  at 
this  station. 

EosA  CANiNA  (L.) — Dog  Eosc. 
Hedges  and  thickets,  very  common. 

Var.  y.    Rosa  surculosa  (Woods). 
West  Kirby,  Cheshire. 

Var.       Rosa  dumetorum  (Woods.) 
Hale,  near  the  church ;  Bootle  &c. 

Var.  £.    Rosa  Forsteri  (Sm.) 
Bromborough,  Eainhill,  Walton  &c. 

Var  ?  Rosa  dumalis  (Bechstein). 
A  rose  belonging  to  the  canina  section  with  very  much  cut 
and  jagged  leaflets  and  distinct  in  general  appearance,  which 
I  found  by  the  pits  near  the  entrance  to  Bromborough  woods, 
has  been  so  named  by  J.  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  of  Thirsk,  a  gentle- 
man who  is  well  acquainted  with  the  continental  forms  of  our 
British  roses. 

EosA  ARVENSis  (Hud's) — Trailing  Dog-Eose. 
Hedges  and  thickets,  very  common. 

Rosa  inermis. 

This  plant  is  apparently  quite  naturalised  in  the  hedge  of 
a  field  at  Ormskirk. 
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KuBUS  (Lin.) — Bramble. 

EuBUS  Idceus  (L.) — Kaspberry. 
In  ditches  and  woods,  plentiful  in  the  drains  of  all  the 
mosses  round  Liverpool. 

EuBus  PLICATUS  (W.  and  N.) — Upright  Blackberry. 
Bank,  Seven-pits,   Aintree  road,  1854.    Patrick  Wood, 
Cheshire. 

EuBUS  AFFiNis  (W.  and  N.)  — Eelated  Bramble. 
Ditton,  near  the  railway-station ;  rare. 

EuBUS  LiNDLEiANUS  (Lecs) — Lindley's  Bramble. 
Common  in  woods  and  thickets. 

EuBUS  Ehamnifolius  (W.  and  N.) — Buckthorn-leaved 
Bramble. 

Hedges  at  Eastham,  Claughton,  Walton,  Hale  &c. ;  frequent. 

EuBUS  DISCOLOR  (W.  &  N.) — Two  coloured-leaved  Bramble. 

Hedges  &c.  ;  very  common  and  abounding  with  singular 
and  marked  varieties. 

EuBUS  THYRSOiDEUS — (Wimm.) 
A  plant  agreeing  with  the  description  of  this  species  occurs 
at  Bromborough,  Cheshire  (1853.) 

EuBUS  LEUCOSTACHYS  (Sm.) — White- clustered  Bramble. 
Hedges  about  Walton  and  Walton  Eakes  ;  plentiful. 

Var.  /3.    Ruhus  vestidus  (Weihe). 
Walton ;  rare. 

EuBUS  CARPiNiFOLius  (W.  and  N.) — Hornbeam -leaved 
Bramble. 

Hedges,  Walton,  Claughton  and  Bromborough  woods. 

EuBUS  viLLicAULis  (W.  and  N). 
Claughton,  Cheshire  ;  occasionally.    F.  M.  Webb. 

EuBus  MACROPHYLUS  (Weihe). 
Claughton,  Cheshire ;  rare.    "F.  M.  Webb. 
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Var.  ?    Eubus  umhrosus.(Arih). 
Claughton  and  Oxton,  Cheshire ;  occasionally.  F.  M.  Wehb. 

EUBUS  MUCRONULATUS  (Bor). 

Patrick  Wood,  Cheshire. 

RuBUS  Sprengelii  (Weihe) — Sprengel's  Bramble. 
Hedges,  Everton,  1854  ;  Claughton  Woods  ;  frequent. 

RcjBus  ROsACEus  (Weihe). 
Hedges,  Walton,  Bold  Bridge  Farm,  Farnworth  quarry, 
Claughton. 

RuBUS  ScABER  (Weihe) — Scahrons  Bramble. 
Patrick  Wood,  Bromborough.    F.  M.  Webb. 

EuBUS  KcEHLERi  (Weihe) — Koehler's  Bramble. 
Hedges,  Walton,  Everton,  Bromborough  &c. ;  frequent. 

Var.  y.    Ruhis ^allidus  (Weihe). 
Woods  and  thickets,  Cheshire ;  frequent. 

RuBus  DivERSiroLius  (Lindl.). 
Hedges  and  thickets,  Cheshire;  frequent.  Lancashire;  rare. 

RuBUs  CoRYLiroLius  (Sm.) — Hazel-leaved  Bramble. 
Hedges  &c. ;  very  frequent.    A  form  with  very  much  cut 
and  jagged  leaflets  diU^  Jlexuose panicle  occurs  at  Walton  in 
the  fields,  behind  Skirving's  nursery. 

RuBUS  TUBERCULATUS  (Brab.) — Bramble  of  the  Bushes. 
Hedges  at  Walton  and  Everton  ;  frequent :  has  not  yet  been 
found  on  the  Cheshire  side. 

RuBus  CCESUS  (L) — Dewberry. 
Hedge-banks ;  occasionally.     Sandhills,  both  sides  the 
Mersey ;  very  common. 


ON  THE  HABITATS  OF  SOME  OF  OUR 
BRITISH  FERNS. 


By  Nicholas  Waterhouse,  Esq. 
(Read  15th  January,  1863.) 

I  AM  afraid  the  present  paper  will  be  found  open  to  the 
criticism  that  it  is  more  remarkable  for  its  omissions  than  its 
contents.  For  several  summers,  during  many  mountain 
rambles,  I  have  watched  the  growth  of  our  British  ferns,  and 
all  that  I  can  now  profess  is  to  embody  the  results  of  the 
observations  I  have  then  made.  Several  species  of  ferns  are 
only  to  be  found  among  the  most  beautiful  scenery  of  our 
island,  and  to  bring  back  their  fronds  is  almost  a  certain  proof 
of  the  character  of  the  district  where  you  have  wandered.  The 
botanist  or  the  fern  fancier  enjoys  advantages  which  are  some- 
times denied  to  those  engaged  in  kindred  pursuits.  During 
the  last  summer  I  twice  crossed  the  range  of  fells  in  West- 
moreland, which  from  the  Roman  road  on  its  summit  bears  the 
name  of  High  Street.  Both  expeditions  would  have  been  most 
unsatisfactory  to  the  archaeologist.  Whether  it  was  that  the  sight 
of  such  remains  is  only  vouchsafed  to  the  eyes  of  the  faithful 
and  believing,  or  that  the  very  wet  season  had  produced  an 
unusually  verdant  crop  of  grass,  I  do  not  know  ;  but  I  could 
not  discover  on  the  broad  mountains  brow  anything  more 
impressive  than  a  narrow  sheep-path.  On  both  occasions  the 
weather  was  warm  and  hot  mists  enshrouded  the  more  distant 
landscape  in  a  manner  which  would  have  been  most  disap- 
pointing to  the  artist ;  but  I  was  amply  rewarded  for  my 
labour  by  finding  a  ravine  unusually  productive  of  the 
more  beautiful  kinds  of  ferns.  The  beauty  of  this  genus 
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of  our  wild  plants  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  place  of 
their  growth,  whether  they  just  contrive  to  exist  in  some 
place  exposed  to  the  wind  and  sun,  or  whether  they  unfold 
their  delicate  fronds  under  the  shelter  of  the  moist  and 
dripping  rock,  or  in  the  shady  hedgerow,  or  in  the  rich  damp 
soil  of  the  woodland. 

A  mountainous  country  is  their  chosen  ahode.  It  is 
curious  to  observe  the  great  variety  of  soil  and  climate  which 
may  be  found  in  districts  of  this  kind,  the  many  aspects  you 
may  obtain  in  a  limited  space,  the  effect  of  the  currents  of  air, 
some  hot,  some  cold,  the  reflecting  power  of  some  rocks,  the 
cooling  power  of  others,  the  bleak  exposed  summit  with  its 
cold  piercing  blasts,  the  warm  steamy  valley,  the  different 
character  of  the  various  streams,  the  little  rills  trickling  down 
the  cliffs,  the  hech  dashing  wildly  down  the  stony  gully, 
throwing  showers  of  spray  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other, 
now  flowing  cold  and  icy  through  the  deep  glen,  now  spread- 
ing in  lazy  pools  among  the  flat  meadows  where  the  sun  has 
power  to  heat  its  surface.  There  is  no  slight  difference 
between  the  boggy  summit  of  the  fell,  mother  of  the  heck  and 
the  river,  source  and  feeder  of  the  tarn  and  the  mere^  and  the 
bog  which  way-lays  the  stream  already  formed,  in  the  valley 
below.  Again,  the  heather  of  the  moor,  the  pine  forest  and 
the  oak  copse  have  each  their  influence  on  the  growth  of 
minor  plants.  Still  greater  is  the  effect  produced  by  the 
mineral  character  and  position  of  the  rocks,  whether  slate  or 
limestone  or  sandstone,  whether  a  hard  volcanic  or  a  porous 
rock.  It  is  curious  to  observe  what  an  equable  temperature 
is  maintained  in  some  places  at  a  great  height  on  the  moun- 
tains ;  for  instance,  there  are  certain  places  in  Westmoreland 
where  the  mountain's  brow  breaks  away  very  sharply  and 
suddenly  to  the  eastward,  whilst  massy  spurs  or  ridges  defend 
the  hollows  thus  formed  .to  the  north.  The  winter  snows  are 
heaped  up  in  glens  of  this  kind,  forming  a  warm  covering  for 
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the  more  tender  Alpine  plants  till  the  spring  is  somewhat 
advanced,  whilst  in  summer  the  mists  and  showers  again 
shield  them  from  any  excess  of  heat.  In  such  places  the 
sunshine,  when  there  is  any,  is  far  brighter  than  in  the  smoky 
atmosphere  of  our  towns. 

If  we  wish  to  grow  ferns  ourselves  we  must  take  the  trouble 
to  see  the  places  where  they  grow  naturally,  and  the  various 
circumstances  of  locality,  soil  &c.,  attending  their  growth, 
and  though  it  may  not  always  he  very  easy  to  extemporize  a 
waterfall  or  to  establish  a  permanent  atmosphere  of  Scotch 
mist,  still  if  we  imitate  these  conditions  to  a  certain  extent, 
we  may  reasonably  expect  to  be  rewarded  with  some  measure 
of  success. 

We  now  only  value  the  fern  for  its  delicate  form  and  the 
colour  of  its  fronds,  but  if  we  examine  the  herbarium  of  the 
rocks,  we  shall  see  how  much  we  are  indebted  to  its  congeners 
of  the  ancient  world — how  the  ferns  and  the  fern  allies  of 
pre-Adamite  ages,  the  Lycopods,  the  horse-tails,  the  mosses, 
have  been  pressed  and  dried  and  preserved  Hermetically  in 
stone,  and  thus  have  furnished  an  aid  without  which  modern 
ingenuity  would  have  been  brought  to  a  stand-still,  without 
which  the  iron  way  from  Liverpool  to  Manchester  would 
never  have  been  carried  over  the  quaking  surface  of  Chatmoss, 
without  which  the  iron  ship  would  never  have  ploughed  the 
broad  waters  of  the  Atlantic,  without  which  the  countless 
shuttles  of  Lancashire  would  never  have  "merrily  gone  flashing 
"  through  the  loom."  Would  that  I  could  say  they  now  were 
doing  so. 

In  bringing  the  subject  of  the  habitats  of  ferns  before  this 
Society,  I  must  premise  that  this  is  by  no  means  a  rich 
locality  ;  the  rapid  growth  of  the  town,  and  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing study  of  all  branches  of  Natural  History  have  driven 
away  many  of  our  wild  flowers.  No  doubt  two  centuries  ago, 
when  the  batteries  of  Prince  Rupert  were  playing  on  Liver- 
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pool  and  when  a  tidal  estuary  flowed  within  a  hundred  yards 
of  thiS'  building,*  a  much  richer  collection  of  botanical  trea- 
sures might  have  been  made  than  at  the  present  time.  Now 
one  hears  of  a  sohtary  Osmunda  growing  wild  in  Aigburth, 
the  last  of  its  once  numerous  class,  of  a  wall  on  Billinge  Hill 
as  the  only  habitat  in  these  parts  of  the  Scaly  Spleenwort, 
and  of  the  Sea  Spleenwort  being  very  rarely  found  on  the 
rocks  near  the  Mersey. 

The  Asplerdums,  the  family  of  ferns  which  I  shall  take  first, 
have  nine  representatives  in  Great  Britain,  and  these  nine  may 
be  subdivided  into  three  minor  families,  each  member  of  these 
latter  subdivisions  bearing  a  considerable  resemblance  to  the 
others.  Asj)lenium  Marinum,  A,  Lanceolatum  and  A.  Adian- 
tum  Nigrum  form  the  first  of  these  families.  A.  Marinum, 
the  Sea  Spleenwort,  with  its  thick  leathery  frond  covered  with 
fructification  of  a  rich,  almost  golden,  hue,  loves  the  rocks 
overhanging  the  sea  or  the  cave  where  it  may  drink  the  briny 
spray  from  the  ocean.  Its  rootlets  attach  themselves  to  very 
narrow  fissures  in  the  clifi's  where  there  is  hardly  any  soil.  Its 
love  for  the  coast  proves  that  it  likes  a  moist  equable  tem- 
perature. In  this  neighbourhood  it  is  still  to  be  found  near 
the  Mersey,  on  Hilbre  Island,  on  two  or  three  places  on  the 
Ormes  Head,  abundantly  in  sea  caves  near  Tremadoc,  and  on 
several  headlands  on  the  Welsh  coast.  It  grows  in  more 
abundance  at  lona  and  several  other  places  among  the  western 
isles  of  Scotland,  where  the  climate  is  tempered  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  gulf  stream.  In  cultivation  its  fronds  attain  a 
considerable  size,  but  they  do  not  produce  the  rich  mass  of 
fructification  to  be  found  on  those  growing  in  their  natural 
habitat,  the  sea  cliff's.  Asplenium  Lanceolatum  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  the  preceding — forming  a  connecting 
link  between  it  and  the  succeeding  fern,  though  the  most 
delicate  of  the  three.  It  can  hardly  be  called  a  native  of  this 
*  Free  Library, 
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part  of  the  island ;  but  I  have  found  it  growing  plentifully  on 
some  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tremadoc.  It  flourishes 
in  rocky  situations  near  the  sea,  especially  on  the  south- 
western  coasts  of  England,  in  Cornwall,  and  the  Channel 
Islands. 

The  Asplenium  Adiantum  Nigrmn,  Black  Spleenwort,  is 
much  commoner  than  either  of  the  preceding,  and  bears  a 
certain  resemblance  to  them  in  form.  It  may  be  that  the 
more  sheltered  localities  in  which  it  grows  enable  it  to 
develope  a  more  divided  frond.  It  is  a  fern  very  widely 
distributed :  I  have  found  it  attaining  considerable  size 
beneath  the  hedge  rows  of  Berkshire ;  but  the  largest  speci- 
mens I  have  ever  seen  were  from  North  Wales,  on  the  slope 
of  the  hills  leading  inland,  about  two  miles  from  the  coast. 
As  a  wall  fern  its  growth  is  short  and  stunted.  It  is  very 
common  about  Oban  and  other  places  in  the  west  of  Scotland. 
On  the  whole,  it  flourishes  best  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
sea,  in  situations  where  it  finds  shade,  a  certain  amount  of 
warmth  and  a  light  soil. 

Three  other  Spleenworts  may  be  classed  together,  namely, 
Asplenium  Germanicum,  A.  Septentrionale  and  A.  Ruta 
Muraria.  They  are  all  rock  ferns,  they  are  all  diminutive  in 
size,  they  all  possess  a  certain  grass-Hke  character,  and  they 
are  all  exceedingly  unmanageable  under  cultivation.  A. 
Germanicum  is  exceedingly  rare,  but  a  few  specimens  have 
been  found  on  Snowdon.  A.  Septentrionale  is  rather  more 
plentiful ;  it  has  been  found  on  the  rocks  in  Borrowdale,  and 
a  few  other  places  in  the  Lake  District ;  also  near  Snowdon 
and  other  parts  of  North  Wales.  A.  Ruta  Muraria,  Rue- 
leaved  Spleenwort,  is  a  very  common  fern,  growing  abundantly 
on  old  buildings,  on  old  stone  walls,  on  the  tombs  in  the 
church  yard  and  under  the  shelter  of  damp  rocks,  though  it 
seems  chiefly  to  love  the  habitations  of  man.  There  is 
hardly  a  more  difficult  plant  to  grow.    Damp  stones  form  its 
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natural  habitat,  but  it  gives  immediate  signs  of  decay  if  there 
is  the  slightest  excess  of  moisture. 

Three  other  spleenworts  form  the  third  and  last  family, 
Asplenium  Trichomanes,  A.  Viride  and  A.  Fontanum.  The 
first,  or  common  spleenwort,  is  abundant  in  the  moister  parts 
of  England  on  walls,  which  in  some  places  are  almost  covered 
with  it.  It  struck  me  that,  after  the  very  mild  winter  and  very 
humid  spring  of  1861-62,  there  were  an  unusual  number  of 
seedlings  in  the  walls  in  some  parts  of  Westmoreland,  enough 
for  once  to  make  up  for  the  depredations  of  tourists.  The 
finest  specimens  of  this,  and  indeed  of  many  other  ferns,  are 
often  to  be  found  on  the  sides  of  some  well,  where  they  grow 
to  a  great  size  and  of  a  colour  unusually  delicate,  having  the 
full  amount  of  shade  and  moisture  they  require.  The  best 
specimens  for  cultivation  are  generally  to  be  found  in  heaps 
of  shingle  near  quarries  or  similar  situations,  whence  they 
can  be  removed  without  destroying  a  single  rootlet. 

Though  very  closely  resembling  the  last  species  in  form, 
Asplerdum  Viride,  Green-stalked  Spleenwort,  is  a  much  rarer 
and  shyer  plant.  A.  Trichomanes  flourishes  by  the  road  side, 
and  accepts  the  resting  place  the  common  stone  wall  affords ; 
it  is  also  much  more  common  in  the  valleys  than  on  the 
heights.  A.  Viride  is  to  be  found,  and  then  only  rarely,  high 
up  on  the  rocky  side  of  the  mountains,  sometimes  by  the  side 
of  some  tiny  rill,  and  never  except  in  places  where  it  must  enjoy 
more  than  its  fair  amount  of  mist  and  rain.  My  experience  is 
that  it  is  generally  to  be  found  on  rocks  with  an  eastern  aspect. 
The  Rev.  Gerard  Smith,  in  his  "Derbyshire  Ferns,"  states  that 
it  never  grows  except  in  a  northern  aspect.  If  my  observation 
is  right,  I  think  it  would  imply  that  it  prefers  a  certain  amount 
of  warmth.  I  have  found  it  plentifully  near  Llyn  Idwal,  also 
on  Snowdon,  and  on  Moelwyn  in  North  Wales  ;  near  the  High 
Street  Fells,  on  Seat  Sandal,  and  in  Easedale  in  Westmoreland. 
It  either  is  or  was  to  be  found  on  the  eastern  side  of  Helvellyn, 
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and  on  Honister  Crag.  But  it  is  not  a  common  fern  ;  any 
of  these  mountains  might  be  hunted  over  without  detecting  a 
single  plant,  I  have  never  found  it  in  Derbyshire,  but  I  have 
obtained  fine  specimens  from  that  county.  The  finest  plants 
T  have  ever  seen  were  in  a  gully  in  the  mountains,  from  1,800 
to  2,000  feet  above  the  sea.  At  one  part  of  this  gully,  on  a 
precipitous  bank  about  seven  feet  above  the  stream,  I  found 
a  small  cave  from  the  roof  of  which  a  most  beautiful  mass  of 
A.  Viride  was  growing.  In  situations  it  likes  it  seems  to  be 
a  spreading  fern,  whether  by  offsets  or  by  seed  I  do  not  know. 
In  cultivation  it  grows  exceedingly  well ;  and  not  only  sends 
up  strong  healthy  fronds,  but  they  bear  an  unusually  large 
amount  of  fructification.  Asplenium  Fontanum  is  one  of 
the  rarest  of  our  ferns.  In  one  of  the  localities  where  it  is 
said  to  have  been  found  last  century,  Wybourn  (Wythburn) 
in  Westmoreland,  it  has  certainly  never  been  seen  of  late  ; 
and  some  of  the  local  botanists  believe  the  original  statement 
to  be  erroneous.  It  has  been  suggested  that  it  so  much 
resembles  A.  Viride,  that  it  may  often  have  been  passed  by 
unobserved. 

I  have  never  found  the  True  Maiden  Hair,  Adiantum 
Camillas  Veneris ;  it  is  one  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 
of  the  British  ferns,  one  of  the  connecting  links  between 
the  plants  of  the  south-west  of  England  and  those  of 
Madeira  and  the  Mediterranean.  I  am  informed  by  Mr. 
Tyerman,  of  the  Liverpool  Botanic  Gardens,  that  he  has 
found  it  frequently  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  but  of  very  stunted 
growth,  not  much  larger  than  A.  Uuta  Muraria,  and  indeed 
much  resembling  it  in  form. 

Allosorus  Crispus,  Parsley  Fern,  grows  most  abundantly 
on  the  mountains  of  Wales  and  Westmoreland,  also  in  similar 
districts  in  Scotland.  Nowhere  does  it  flourish  more  luxu- 
riantly than  when  its  fronds  have  to  make  their  way  thiough 
a  heap  of  shingle,  especially  if  it  is  on  a  sloping  hill  side  and 
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liable  to  be  occasionally  put  in  motion.  In  such  situations 
the  roots  of  the  fern  have  very  ample  protection.  Mr.  Lees, 
of  the  Naturalists'  Club  at  Malvern,  says  that  he  once 
found  a  small  patch  of  the  Parsley  Fern  on  the  Hereford- 
shire Beacon,  towards  the  Holly  Bush  Hill,  but  that  it 
V7as  a  solitary  patch ;  he  -had  never  seen  another  on  the 
whole  of  that  range  of  hills.  I  think  this  shows  that  it 
requires  a  considerable  amount  of  moisture;  on  the  wet, 
misty  mountains  of  the  north  and  west,  it  flourishes 
under  all  manner  of  hard  usage,  whilst  on  the  dry  and 
sunny  slopes  of  the  Worcestershire  hills  it  starves  and 
dies. 

Athyrium  Filix  Fceminay  Lady  Fern,  is  one  of  the  most 
graceful  of  its  tribe,  whether  we  consider  its  habit  of  growth, 
or  the  elegant  bend  of  its  fronds,  or  the  delicacy  of  their 
colour.  Few  of  our  wild  plants  are  so  widely  distributed  ; 
but  it  seems  to  prefer  shade  and  moisture,  the  sides  of  a  deep 
ditch,  or  the  bank  beneath  some  spreading  tree.  Some  of  its 
varieties  are  exceedingly  beautiful  and  curious ;  but  I  cannot 
say  I  have  ever  been  so  fortunate  as  to  find  any. 

Blechnum  Boreale,  Northern  Hard  Fern,  is  not  valuable 
on  account  of  its  rarity.  In  its  ordinary  form  it  certainly  is 
not  beautiful ;  but  sometimes  it  may  lay  claim  to  our  atten- 
tion when,  on  the  borders  of  some  copse  wood,  we  see  its 
fertile  fronds  curled  up  like  croziers,  bright  red  in  hue,  and 
just  beginning  to  unroll ;  or,  in  some  moist  piece  of  ground 
under  the  shelter  of  a  dripping  rock,  we  find  its  barren  fronds 
broad,  ribbon-like,  verdant  and  of  unusual  size.  In  cultiva- 
tion it  does  best  in  boggy  sandy  soil. 

Getarach  Officinarum,  Scaly  Spleenwort,  I  have  never 
found.  It  is  a  wall  fern,  growing  chiefly  in  the  limestone 
districts,  in  Derbyshire,  near  Bristol,  near  Settle,  Kendal  &c. 
I  believe  on  rocks  or  walls,  which  suit  its  growth,  the  Scaly 
Spleenwort  is  to  be  found  in  considerable  abundance,  though 
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it  may  be  confined  to  a  very  limited  locality  in  that  district. 
It  likes  moisture,  and  has  an  especial  love  for  the  damp  mortar 
in  old  walls.  On  the  whole,  this  curious  looking  fern  grows 
well  in  cultivation. 

Cysto^teris  Fragilis,  Brittle  Bladder  Fero,  is  one  of  the 
most  graceful  species  in  Britain.  It  is  not  uncommon  on  old 
walls  or  houses,  especially  in  limestone  districts.  I  have  seen 
it  growing  with  Ruta  Muraria  on  the  tombs  in  a  churchyard 
in  Shropshire.  It  grows  on  Snowdon,  on  Moel  Siabod  and 
near  Llyn  Ogwen,  in  Wales.  In  Westmoreland  it  is  tolerably 
abundant ;  it  is  to  be  found  in  all  the  little  gorges  coming 
down  from  Fairfield  and  Helvellyn  and  the  neighbouring  fells, 
where  it  gets  shelter  from  the  rocks  and  water  from  the 
streams.  I  have  several  times  found  it  growing  with  the 
much  rarer  fern  Aspletiium  Viride.  In  Westmoreland,  though 
it  is  occasionally  to  be  found  by  the  road  side,  it  seems  to  pre- 
fer a  certain  height  on  the  hills,  from  800  to  1,500  feet.  But, 
in  Derbyshire,  it  seems  to  grow  more  luxuriaDtly  than  any- 
where else.  It  grows  as  freely  in  the  limestone  walls  about 
Buxton  as  Asplenium  Trichomanes  does  on  the  walls  near 
Eydal,  or  Asplenium  Adiantum  Nigrum  on  some  of  the  walls 
near  Conway  and  Carnarvon.  On  the  limestone  cliffs  near 
the  Lover's  Leap,  it  attains  a  great  size ;  sometimes,  in  autumn, 
the  varied  tints  assumed  by  the  fronds  beginning  to  fade  add 
an  additional  beauty  to  this  exceedingly  graceful  fern.  It  is 
one  which  does  well  in  cultivation,  loving  moisture  and  shelter. 

The  Hymenophylkims  form  the  connecting  link  in  some 
respects  between  the  mosses  and  the  ferns,  and  are  certainly 
among  the  most  interesting  of  their  tribe.  H.  Tunhridgense 
is  much  the  rarer  of  the  two.  I  am  afraid  the  great  demand 
for  ferns  is  much  reducing  the  number  of  its  habitats. 
Passing  through  Tunbridge  Wells  last  March,  I  enquired 
for  -  it  at  two  nurserymen's  shops ;  at  one  I  was  told  that 
they  procured  all  the  specimens  they  sold  from  Devonshire, 
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or  other  distant  parts ;  and  at  the  other,  they  made  a  great 
mystery  pf  the  source  of  their  supply.  I  found,  however,  on 
some  rocks  in  the  neighbourhood,  a  small  patch  growing 
very  fairly  which  is  now  in  my  possession.  It  also  grows  on 
the  rocks  in  some  private  grounds  in  that  part  of  Kent  and 
Sussex.  I  have  since  found  it  on  rocks  near  Llanberis.  H. 
Tiinhridgense  has  a  shorter,  more  shapely  frond  than  H, 
Wihoni.  It  grows  chiefly  in  the  southern  parts  of  England 
and  Ireland  ;  at  Kiilarney  it  is  very  abundant  on  rocks  and  in 
the  shade.  It  seems  to  require  warmth  and  a  close  atmo- 
sphere ;  but  I  doubt  its  requiring  as  much  moisture  as  its 
hardier  and  more  robust  relative.  It  is  also  found  in  much 
less  elevated  situations. 

Hymen opliyllum  Wihoni  is  by  no  means  uncommon  in  the 
north  of  England,  in  places  which  suit  its  growth.  I  have 
found  it  near  the  Swallow  Falls,  on  Snowdon,  Moelwyn,  Moel 
Siabod,  Moel  Hebog,  the  Pass  of  Llanberis  and  other  parts 
of  Wales  ;  in  Borrowdale,  on  the  banks  of  the  streams  flowing 
to  Watendlath,  in  the  gorges  on  the  Langdale  Pikes,  in  the 
gullies  on  the  western  side  of  Thirlmere,  on  Helm  Crag,  in 
Easedale,  on  some  rocks  on  Loughrig  but  very  poor  and 
stunted,  in  Deepdale  and  also  a  little  in  Grisedale.  The  man- 
ner of  its  growth  is  exceedingly  curious  ;  it  cannot  live  on  the 
rocks  near  the  stream  where  the  water  might  occasionally 
overflow  its  roots  and  cause  them  to  rot,  nor  can  it  live  on  the 
rocks  at  a  height  above  the  stream,  where  it  would  be  exposed 
to  the  rays  of  the  sun,  but  on  that  middle  belt  of  stone,  neither 
too  high  nor  too  low,  where  it  may  drink  the  spray  from  the 
stream,  it  flourishes  exceedingly.  In  some  of  the  gullies  near 
Thirlmere,  on  this  line  of  rocks,  it  is  much  more  plentiful  than 
any  of  the  mosses.  A  spore  of  its  seed  sometimes  rests  in  the 
damp  part  of  some  bare  stone  ;  there  it  germinates,  and  attaches 
itself ;  gradually  its  creeping  roots  spread,  sending  up  a  mass 
of  semi-transparent  fronds,  which  in  time  covers  the  whole 
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rock,  absolutely  growing  without  soil  except  what  the  fern 
makes  by  its  own  decay.  In  such  places,  however,  the  fronds 
are  generally  stunted  and  less  than  the  ordinary  size.  Some- 
times a  spore  takes  root  in  some  patch  of  moss ;  and,  as 
the  supply  of  moisture  is  greater  and  more  permanent,  will 
generally  produce  a  much  larger  plant.  On  rocks  which  are 
shaded  fi'om  the  sun  and  often  shrouded  by  mist  it  grows  very 
freely.  The  Hymenophyllums  seem  to  possess  great  tenacity 
of  life ;  in  times  of  drought  they  often  become  masses  of 
parched,  brown  and  apparently  lifeless  fronds ;  as  soon,  how= 
ever,  as  the  rains  commence  and  the  mists  again  clothe  the 
mountain  tops  the  tiny  transparent  fronds,  of  the  most  delicate 
shade  of  green,  begin  to  shoot  upwards.  As  you  see  it  on  the 
rocks  when  the  mist  causes  it  to  drip  with  moisture  it  forms  a 
really  beautiful  object.  It  seems  to  prefer  a  northern  aspect 
and  also  to  flourish  where  it  is  entirely  overhung  by  rocks.  I 
have  found  it  with  the  Oak  Fern  growing  among  it,  also  with 
some  of  the  more  beautiful  of  the  mosses  ;  for  instance,  the 
Bartramia  Pomiformis,  the  Apple  Moss,  richly  laden  with  its 
beautiful  globes  of  green.  Though  H.  Wilso7ii  is  of  much 
more  vigorous  growth  than  H.  Tunhridgense,  I  think  the 
,  latter  seems  much  more  manageable  and  satisfactory  in 
cultivation. 

Trichomanes  Radicans  seems  nearly  allied  to  the  preceding; 
it  is  amongst  the  most  delicate  and  the  rarest  of  our  ferns. 
The  places  where  it  is  known  to  grow"  are  few  indeed  ;  of  late, 
however,  one  has  heard  of  several  who  have  chosen  to  explore 
the  glens  of  Kerry  for  themselves,  and  have  been  rewarded  by 
bringing  home  as  trophies  very  fair  specimens  of  this  famed 
Killarney  fern.  The  conditions  of  its  growth  are  so  very 
similar  to  those  of  the  Hynienophylhims,  that  any  one  travel- 
ling in  that  part  of  the  South  of  Ireland  might  well  spend  a 
short  time  in  examining  localities  where  it  would  be  likely  to 
grow, 
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Of  the  large  and  common  family  of  the  Lastreas,  including 
Filix  Mas  aod  its  varieties,  I  mean  to  say  little.  Lastrea 
TJielypteris,  the  Marsh  Fern,  one  of  the  rarest  of  the  family, 
was  found  in  a  wet  meadow  at  New  Church,  near  Delamere 
Forest,  on  one  of  t?ie  Field  Naturalist  excursions  of  last  sum- 
mer ;  it  also  grows  in  a  meadow  near  Llanberis.  Lastrea 
Oreo^pteriSj  the  Mountain  Fern,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive 
of  its  tribe,  whether  we  consider  the  delicate  green  colour  of 
its  fronds,  the  graceful  form  in  which  the  leaflets  are  placed, 
reminding  one  of  the  blade  of  a  paddle,  the  manner  in  which 
the  seed  vessels  are  ranged  like  a  dark  braid  round  the  edge 
of  the  green  frond  or  the  fragrant  smell  they  give  out  when 
pressed.  It  is  said  not  to  do  well  in  cultivation.  Its  great 
want  is  shelter  from  the  wind.  The  habitat  it  generally  prefers 
is  a  sloping  hill-side  and  a  turfy  soil,  where  the  super-abundant 
moisture  quickly  drains  away  from  its  roots,  and  where  it  finds 
some  shelter  from  the  violence  of  the  stormy  blast. 

The  Osmunda  Begalis,  Eoyal  or  Flowering  Fern,  is  much 
the  largest  of  its  tribe  in  Britain:  fronds  have  sometimes  been 
found  ten  to  twelve  feet  in  height.  The  amount  of  root  re- 
quired to  sustain  such  a  superstructure  is  immense,  as  every 
one  must  know  who  has  attempted  to  dig  up  the  black  wiry 
mass  from  which  it  springs.  It  is  by  no  means  an  uncom- 
mon fern  in  moist  and  boggy  districts.  In  few  places  is  it 
more  plentiful  than  in  this  county,  where  it  is  to  be  found  on 
all  the  mosses  round.  On  Parr  moss,  close  to  the  Kailway 
Station  at  the  St.  Helen's  Junction,  it  grows  in  considerable 
abundance  ;  it  also  grows  in  some  of  the  lanes  near  Speke 
and  Hale.  In  the  Lake  District  it  ornaments  the  banks  of  the 
Brathay  and  some  of  the  other  streams ;  but  so  much  has  been 
carted  away  that  it  is  by  no  means  as  plentiful  as  it  used  to 
be.  It  likes  a  certain  amount  of  warmth  ;  in  one  district 
where  I  have  observed  it  I  found  it  grew  on  the  sheltered 
banks  of  the  streams  as  they  came  down  from  the  hills  but 
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not  on  the  exposed  bogs  where  those  streams  took  their  rise. 
Its  fronds  perhaps  attain  their  greatest  size  on  the  banks  of 
the  Long  Eange  at  Killarney,  where  they  enjoy  warmth, 
moisture  and  shelter. 

The  Volypodiums  are  ferns  of  great  beauty.  P.  Dryopteris, 
the  Oak  Fern,  grows  among  the  fallen  leaves  in  the  copse 
wood,  or  by  the  shaded  side  of  the  stream,  or  not  unfrequently 
among  the  boulders  on  the  mountain  side,  where  its  root 
creeps  along,  fully  protected  from  the  weather,  and  its  fronds 
make  their  way  upwards  among  the  stones.  I  have  found  it  on 
Moel  Siabod,  near  Capel  Curig,  near  Dunkeld  in  Scotland,  very 
fine  in  Borrowdale,  in  a  wood  at  Skelwith,  among  the  rocks 
in  Easedale,  on  the  sides  of  Helm  Crag,  Fairfield,  and  on  most 
of  the  Westmoreland  fells.  In  cultivation  it  succeeds  much 
better  than  the  Beech  Fern  ;  but  in  a  wild  state  it  is  much  the 
rarer  plant.  Shelter  and  a  light  soil  are  all  that  this  most 
graceful  fern  seems  to  require. 

Polypodimn  Phegojpteris,  Beech  Fern,  is  by  no  means  un- 
common. How  it  gained  its  name,  what  connection  there 
may  be  between  it  and  the  beech,  I  am  at  a  loss  to  discover. 
It  is  fond  of  a  stony  abode,  often  it  is  to  be  found  creeping 
along  the  bottom  of  a  wall — there  are  some  very  large  patches 
of  it  in  such  a  situation  by  the  roadside  between  Grasmere 
and  Keswick  and  also  between  Llanberis  and  Capel  Curig. 
It  is  often  to  be  found  spreading  among  a  pile  of  stones  or 
flourishing  in  some  moist  nook  beneath  the  rocks.  It  loves 
water  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  and  is  nowhere  to  be  found 
in  greater  beauty  than  when  growing  in  some  narrow  cleft  in 
the  rock  by  the  side  of  the  dashing  stream  or  waterfall,  where 
it  receives  occasional  showers  of  spray.  In  cultivation  it 
should  therefore  receive  more  than  its  fair  share  of  moisture. 
I  have  found  it  in  many  parts  of  North  Wales,  near  Llanrwst 
and  the  Snowdon  range,  in  Scotland,  and  at  Ambleside,  Kes- 
wick &c.,  in  the  Lake  District. 
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Polypodium  Calcareum^  Limestone  Polypody,  very  closely 
resembles  the  Oak  Fern,  but  it  is  of  much  more  robust  growth. 
It  is  also  much  less  common,  only  being  found  in  limestone 
districts.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Buxton,  at  the  Lover's 
Leap  and  other  places,  it  grows  most  luxuriantly  in  the 
fissures  of  the  cliffs.  I  have  found  it  a  plant  less  satisfactory 
in  cultivation  than  either  of  the  preceding. 

Polypodium  Vulgare  is  to  be  found  on  old  walls,  on  hedge- 
rows, on  trees  almost  everywhere.  Its  varieties  are  some  of 
them  very  beautiful.  The  one  called  Serratum  I  have  found 
several  times  in  North  Wales,  but  have  never  been  so  fortunate 
as  to  find  the  genuine  Camhricum. 

The  Polijstichums  appear  to  flourish  on  the  limestone  hills 
of  Derbyshire  as  much  as  anywhere  else.  Some  years  ago, 
whilst  stopping  in  that  county,  I  found  a  cave  of  some  size, 
the  mouth  of  which  was  rather  low  and  ornamented  with 
a  fringe  of  Polystichums  {Lobatum  I  think)  of  great  size  and 
beauty.  On  a  more  recent  visit,  T  found  that  some  local 
bookseller  had  published  a  map,  in  which  he  had  marked 
the  place  as  Fern  Cave,  and  consequently  had  brought  there 
a  swarm  of  restless  Vandals  (they  could  not  have  been  natu- 
ralists), who  had,  to  use  an  American  expression,  "  blenkerized" 
the  whole  place;  not  a  fern  was  left  which  could  possibly  be 
reached. 

It  never  has  been  my  fortune  to  find  the  rare  Holly  Fern, 
Polysticum  Lonchitis.  It  is  becoming  scarce  on  the  upper 
rocks  of  Snowdon.  I  hear  it  has  been  recently  found  on  one 
of  the  Westmoreland  Fells. 

Scolopendriinn  Vulgare,  Hart's  Tongue,  is  a  very  common 
plant.  It  loves  a  damp,  shady  situation — old  moats,  deep, 
wet  ditches,  the  moutbs  of  old  deserted  mines — such  are  its 
favourite  habitats.  From  such  localities  fronds  are  said  to 
have  been  gatbered  three  feet  long  and  five  inches  wide. 
About  Hale  it  grows  to  a  considerable  size.    The  finest  I  have 
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ever  seen  were  in  some  very  deep  ditches,  entirely  sheltered 
from  the  sun  by  thorns  and  bramble  bushes,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Furcess.  No  fern  so  frequently  sports  and  produces 
fresh  varieties  both  in  a  wild  state  and  in  cultivation.  At  the 
meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Manchester,  a  fern- 
grower  at  Todmorden  exhibited  a  very  large  collection  of  the 
varieties  of  some  of  the  British  Ferns,  especially  of  the 
Hart's  Tongue,  the  Lady  Fern  and  the  Northern  Hard  Fern, 
but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  greater  number  of  these  will 
prove  persistent. 

The  Woodsias  are  very  rare  and  have  only  been  found  in 
a  few  places  on  the  Snowdon  range,  in  Teesdale  and  the 
Highlands.  They  seem  to  like  inaccessible  places  and  in  some 
of  their  habitats  can  now  only  be  obtained  by  those  who  choose 
to  be  slung  down  the  cliffs  by  a  rope.  I  lately  heard  from  a 
friend  that  he  had  found  the  Woodsias  together  with  Asplenium 
Septentrionale  in  considerable  abundance  in  Norway. 

The  subject  which  has  recently  engrossed  the  attention  of 
that  portion  of  the  scientific  world  which  is  engaged  in  the 
study  of  natural  history  is  the  Origin  of  Species.  Has  all 
animated  nature  sprung  from  one  type,  or  from  a  very  limited 
number  of  types  ?  Have  all  the  trees  of  the  forest  and  the 
flowers  of  the  field  been  produced  from  one  seed,  or  from  a 
very  small  number  of  parent  seeds  ?  Have  the  weeds — should 
I  not  rather  say  the  flowers  ? — of  the  sea  been  changed  into 
the  radiata  and  so  into  the  articulata  ?  Has  the  fish  acquired 
powers  of  living^  and  moving  on  dry  land  ?  Has  the  reptile, 
with  its  loathsome  form,  passed  into  the  songster,  gaily 
carolling  in  the  pure  ethereal  vault  of  heaven  ?  Has  the 
struthious  bird,  formed  by  its  Maker  to  seek  its  food  on  the 
vast  sterile  wilderness,  lost  the  power  of  flight,  and  thus  been 
formed  into  a  kind  of  connecting  link  between  the  feathered 
fowl  and  the  four  footed  beast,  whose  life  is  confined  to  the 
surface  of  the  earth  ?    Are  we  to  suppose  that  some  bear,  of 
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very  aquatic  tastes,  has  found  it  possible  to  pass  its  whole 
life  in  the  salt  seas,  subsisting  on  the  animated  life  they 
produce,  the  form  of  its  body  suffering 

"  A  sea  change, 
"  Into  sometMng  rich  and  strange  ;" 

its  mouth  increasing  vastly  in  size,  its  fore  paws  becoming  fins 
and  its  hind  paws  growing  into  a  monstrous  tail  ?  Or  that  the 
offspring  of  this  amphibious  bear  should,  as  generations  pass 
away,  become  the  ancestors  of  the  immense  Greenland  whale  ? 
Are  we  to  believe  that  the  gabbering  imitative  ape  is  but  a 
lower  form  of  the  reflecting  self-dependent  man  ? 

I  confess  I  cannot  see  why  we  should  adopt  views  such  as 
some  of  those  which  have  been  brought  forward — why  we 
should  think  that  every  gulf  in  our  way  is  so  easily  to  be 
bridged  over.  I  cannot  see  that  because  the  Creator  of  all 
things  has  disposed  all  his  creatures  in  a  wonderful  order,  has 
arranged  them  with  admirable  symmetry  in  a  graduated  scale, 
has  formed  them  not  fantastic  and  dissimilar,  but  with  a  cer- 
tain relation  to  each  other,  that  they  are  therefore  sprung 
from  one  source,  or  from  a  very  small  number  of  sources. 
If  we  say  from  one  source,  we  must  almost  conclude  that 
they  are  self-created. 

Without  adopting  the  theories  which  have  been  propounded, 
I  have  no  doubt  this  controversy  will  result  in  proving  the 
close  connection  which  exists  among  the  often  dissimilar 
varieties  of  the  same  tribe,  and  that  many  diverse  specimens 
are  sprung  from  a  common  origin.  Look  at  our  British 
Ferns — Can  we  doubt  that  many  species  are  sprung  from  the 
same  stock,  and  have  acquired  their  present  characteristics 
from  a  long  course  of  growth  in  very  dissimilar  localities  ? 
For  instance,  Asplenium  Marinum,  with  its  tough,  leathery 
fronds,  loving  the  sea  cave  and  the  salt  spray,  has  a  certain 
relation  to  Asplenium  Adiantum  Nigrum,  with  its  much  more 
complex  frond,  growing  luxuriantly  in  the  shady  bank  beneath 
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the  hedge  row,  whilst  Asplenium  Lanceolatum  seems  to  form 
an  intermediate  link.  Are  not  the  differences  in  the  formation 
of  these  three  plants  probably  due  to  the  physical  differences 
of  the  places  of  their  growth  ? — those  differences  so  long 
established  that  it  is  now  imposible  to  grow  the  one  from  the 
seed  of  the  other.  In  the  same  way,  the  difference  between 
Asplenium  Trichomanes  and  A.  Viride  is  very  slight  and 
may  easily  be  explained  by  the  different  character  of  their 
ordinary  habitats  ;  the  one  stronger  and  hardier,  growing  on 
rocks  and  walls  in  the  lower  country,  where  at  times  it  is 
liable  to  suffer  from  drought ;  the  other,  generally  high  up  on 
the  fells,  only  in  places  where  there  is  plenty  of  moisture, 
and  where  the  colour  of  its  frond  may  have  grown  delicate 
and  green  from  the  influence  of  frequent  mists.  The  two 
Hymenophy limns  resemble  each  other  very  closely  ;  yet,  who 
has  seen  the  more  robust  Wilsoni  assume  the  more  spreading 
frond  of  the  ^unhridgense,  or  the  more  pointed  seed  vessel 
of  the  former  become  jagged  at  its  mouth  like  the  latter  ? 
The  connection  between  the  oak  and  the  beech  fern  is  very 
near,  and  the  connection  between  the  former  and  the  limestone 
polypody  still  nearer;  so  much  so,  that  we  might  look  for  a 
common  origin  for  these  beautiful  ferns.  Yet  no  one  has 
succeeded  in  growing  one  from  the  other.  So  much  for  the 
permanence  of  species,  the  characteristics  of  which  have  been 
developed  by  a  long  course  of  growth  in  certain  localities. 
It  may  be  said  there  are  ferns  the  form  of  which  we  can 
change  and  which  will  produce  most  curious  and  beautiful 
varieties  under  cultivation.  The  Hart's  Tongue,  for  instance, 
will  produce  a  divided  and  a  subdivided  and,  indeed,  a  perfectly 
branched  frond  ;  the  edge  will  become  frilled  and  curled,  or 
jagged,  or  narrow  like  a  strap,  or  broad,  almost  circular,  in 
shape.  In  the  same  way  the  Northern  Hard  Fern,  the  Lady 
Fern,  the  Male  Fern,  all  change  almost  under  our  eyes.  These 
changes,  however,  are  evidently  owing  to  accidents  of  soil  and 
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aspect.  They  are  rarely  persistent  and  such  plants  readily  go 
back  to  the  parent  type.  Cunning  gardeners  will  very  likely 
produce  more  remarkable  varieties  than  any  we  now  have. 

In  these  few  pages  I  have  attempted  to  put  down  some 
observations  on  the  growth  and  dwelling  place  of  this  most 
graceful  and  beautiful  tribe  of  plauts^  and  having  done  so  let 
me  apologize  for  ever  having  undertaken  the  task.  Very  loud 
are  the  lamentations  of  every  lover  of  nature  on  the  wholesale 
devastations  which,  year  by  year,  are  being  made  on  the  rarer 
specimens  of  ferns,  and  many  doubts  are  felt  whether  any  will 
soon  be  left  by  the  road  side  or  by  the  mountain  stream.  The 
author  of  the  "Ferns  of  Derbyshire"  grows  very  indignant 
against  a  certain  bearded  dealer,  who  brings  his  packages  from 
Westmoreland  to  sell  or  to  exchange  for  the  natives  of  the 
former  county.  Lest  similar  accusations  should  be  brought 
against  me  I  have  veiled  most  of  my  localities  in  the  widest 
terms,  so  that  the  fern  fancier  will  not  find  them  v/ithout  a 
certain  amount  of  labour  and  careful  observation.  That  labour 
amid  the  finest  scenery  our  island  affords  is  most  health- 
giving  and  delightful ;  those  observations  cannot  but  be  the 
source  of  instruction  and  enjoyment.  I  can  only  wish  that 
whoever  undertakes  this  branch  of  field  botany  may  be  re- 
warded by  as  many  successful  mountain  rambles  as  have  fallen 
to  my  lot. 


AN   ACCOUNT    OF    THE    IJFE   AND  WRITINGS 
OF   THE   LATE   HENRY  BUCKLEY. 


By  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.E.A.S.  dc. 

(Read  5th  February,  1863.) 


For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  operatives  of  Laricasliire 
and  Yorkshire  have  been  |)ecuHarly  distinguished  for  their 
love  of  pure  geometry.  Most  of  these  were  purely  self-taught 
men,  and  owed  their  ultimate  fame  to  ability  only.  Located 
in  groups,*  which  spread  over  the  two  counties,  and  even  ex- 
tended into  Cheshire  and  Northumberland,  they  pursued  their 
studies  at  the  loom,  or  in  the  mine,  undeterred  by  difficulties  ; 
their  diagrams  being  either  sketched  on  slates  which  they 
hung  upon  their  weaving-frames,  or  mentally  depicted  so 
as  to  be  seen  only  by  the  "mind's  eye."  Yet,  whether  in 
darkness  or  in  seclusion,  they  laboured  on,  diffusing  their 
influence  around,  until  at  length  they  succeeded  in  giving  a 
tone  even  to  the  studies  of  our  universities.  A  wandering 
journeyman  hatter  (Fletcher)  in  process  of  time  connected 
them  with  some  kindred  spirits  resident  in  the  metropolis — 
the  journals  of  the  day  began  to  include  some  of  their  best 
speculations  and,  ultimately,  pure  geometry  reigned  supreme 
in  the  hands  of  Wolfenden,  Ryley,  Butterworth,  Whitley, 
Swale,  Hilton,  Lawson,  Gompertz,  Campbell,  Smith,  Cunlifie, 
Holt,  Rutherford  and  Kay.  These  able  geometers,  as  well  as 
many  others  whose  names  I  have  not  space  to  mention,  took 
the  ancient  Greek  forms  of  Geometry  for  their  models  and  at 
times  well  nigh  exhausted  the  subjects  they  undertook  to 
investigate.      But,  in  general,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
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followed  no  settled  plan  in  their  courses  of  study ;  and  hence 
their  isolated  solutions  require  some  previous  systematic 
arrangement  before  their  real  value  can  be  perceived.  When 
this  has  been  done  the  Greek  geometry  will  be  found  to  owe 
several  most  important  extensions  to  their  skilful  handling ; 
and  some  of  our  ablest  modern  writers  on  these  subjects  will 
be  seen  to  have  been  indebted  to  the  pages  of  our  mathe- 
matical periodicals  for  many  of  their  best  examples.  On 
several  former  occasions*  I  have  directed  attention  to  the 
labours  of  some  of  these  able  men  and  endeavoured  to 
systematize  a  portion  of  their  writings.  In  what  follows  I 
propose  to  add  one  more  to  the  number  of  those  worthies,  and 
to  oflPer  his  example  to  those  self-taught  aspiring  students 
who  are  not  yet  extinct  in  the  counties  of  Lancaster  and 
York. 

Henry  Buckley  was  born  at  Turney  Bank,  in  Saddleworth, 
on  the  11th  March,  1811.  In  early  youth,  he  was  sent  to  a 
dame-school  in  the  village,  but  the  instruction  there  given  did 
not  extend  beyond  the  merest  rudiments.  On  arriving  at 
manhood  he  was  scarcely  able  to  read  or  write  but,  having 
become  acquainted  with  some  young  men  who  were  studying 
geometry,  he  began  to  feel  himself  degraded  in  their  company 
and  determined  to  imitate  their  example.  Elementary  reading 
and  writing  were  soon  mastered.  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration 
followed  in  their  wake,  and  he  then  mustered  courage  suffi- 
cient to  attack  the  "  Elements  of  Euclid."  By  diligence  and 
perseverance  he  mastered  the  eight  books  of  "  Thomas 
"  Simpson's  Geometry"  in  a  very  short  period,  and  then  began 
to  apply  their  principles  to  the  solution  of  problems  and 
theorems.  In  this  he  was  assisted  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Butterworth,  of  Haggate,  near  Oldham  and,  in  process  of 


*  See  my  paper  "  on  the  Lancashire  Geometers,  and  their  Writings,"  volume  xi. 
of  the  "  Manchester  Memoirs  ;  "  also,  "  The  Life  and  Writings  of  Swale  ; " 
and  "  Liverpool  Mathematioians,"  in  former  volumes  of  these  "  Transactions.  ' 
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time,  Mr.  Buckley  became  a  worthy  disciple  of  that  worthy 
man  and  able  geometer. 

Although  Turney  Bank  is  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
Haggate,  Mr  Buckley  was  not  deterred  either  by  this  or  the 
state  of  the  weather  from  visiting  his  tutor  several  times  a 
week ;  and  on  the  occasion  of  one  of  my  last  visits  to  Wood- 
house,  he  pointed  out  with  allowable  pride,  not  only  the 
bleak  road  towards  Haggate,  over  the  Saddleworth  moors, 
but  also  the  quiet  nook  in  one  of  the  fields  adjoining  where 
he  used  to  pursue  his  studies  undisturbed  by  the  bustle  of 
the  world.  It  was  here  that  he  conceived  some  of  his  best 
processes ;  and  it  was  here  also  that  he  thought  out  the 
analyses  of  many  of  those  difficult  problems  which  occa- 
sionally puzzled  both  his  tutor  and  their  common  friends,  the 
late  Mr.  John  Whitley,  and  Professor  Davies.  As  may  be 
expected  from  his  associates,  his  taste  was  almost  wholly 
geometrical.  Geometry  was  ever  his  favourite  subject  of 
thought,  although  his  papers  contain  sufficient  to  prove  that 
algebra,  trigonometry,  series  and  the  calculi  had  not  escaped 
his  attention.  His  highest  ambition,  however,  was  to  follow 
in  the  steps  of  Mr.  Butterworth,  and  in  this  he  succeeded 
in  an  eminent  degree.  Of  his  numerous  solutions  of  problems 
and  theorems,  now  in  my  possession,  the  great  majority  relate 
to  the  construction  of  triangles  from  given  data — to  sections 
of  ratio  and  of  space — to  inclinations,  porisms  &c.,  of  which 
a  small  portion  has  been  contributed  to  the  "  Diaries,"  the 
"York  Courant"  and  the  Educational  Times."  From  the 
numbering  of  some  of  his  collections  it  would  appear  that  he 
intended  to  form  them  into  separate  essays  ;  but  the  most 
extended  are  necessarily  very  incomplete.  In  what  follows 
it  is  proposed  to  point  out  the  nature  of  some  of  these  inves- 
tigations, and  to  add  an  occasional  specimen  of  his  mode  of 
treating  the  subjects  under  consideration.  The  problems  of 
Inclinations,  combined  with  those  of  Tangencies,  give  rise  to 
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many  curious  constructions.  There  are  many  questions  of 
no  easy  nature,  belonging  to  this  class,  in  Mr.  Buckley's 
remains.  I  may  select  the  following  as  not  unworthy  of 
notice 

Question  I. 

It  is  required  to  describe  a  circle  to  pass  through  the 
centres  of  two  given  circles,  to  cut  them  in  C  and  D,  so  that 
C  D  shall  be  of  a  given  length. 

Construction.  Let  A  B  (fig.  1),  be  the  centres  of  the 
given  circles  :  join  A  B,  and  produce  this  line  to  «,  making 
B  «  =  the  given  distance  C  D  ;  produce  B  «  to  M  so  that 
B  M  :  B  ^  :  :  B  0  :  A  D.  From  the  points  M,  A,  draw  the 
lines  A  C,  M  0,  to  meet  the  circle  (B)  in  0,  so  that  A  C  : 
M  0  :  :  A  D  :  B  0  :  the  method  of  doing  which  is  well  known ; 
— then  through  the  points  A,  B,  0,  describe  the  circle  ABO, 
and  C  D  joining  the  points  where  this  cuts  (A)  and  (B)  will 
be  the  line  required. 

Demonstration.  Join  A  D  and  0  D.  Then  <  A  D  C  = 
<  C  B  M  ;  and  if  a  c  be  supposed  drawn  parallel  to  0  M,  we 
have  BM:B^«::BC:B^? ;— and  by  cons.  B  M  :  B  «  :  : 
B  C  :  AD.  Hence  A  D  =  C  B.  Again,  by  parallels  c  a  : 
C  M  :  :  B  C  =  A  D  :  B  C  ;  and  by  cons.  A  C  :  M  0  :  : 
A  D  =  B  0  :  B  C.  Consequently  AC  =  a  c.  Lastly, because 
<ADC  =  <6?B«;  Ar)=BC;andAC=^?«;  .-. 
0  D  =  B  <a5  —  the  given  line  by  construction.    Q.  E.  D.  • 

•  •.if  "  .-ol  ;'■;[/]  ••  .^.h   n       QUESTION  11. 

It  is  required  to  describe  a  circle  to  touch  two  right  lines 
given  in  position,  so  that  if  a  line  be  drawn  from  one  of  the 
points  of  contact,  parallel  to  another  right  line  given  in 
position,  to  meet  a  given  circle,  the  intercepted  chord  may  be 
of  a  given  length. 

Construction.  In  the  given  circle  (Q),  (fig.  2)  apply  D  E 
^  the  given  chord,  and  demit  Q  K,  perpendicular  to  D  E, 
meeting  it  in  \i.    Theii  with  centre!  Q,  and  radiuH  Q  11, 
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describe  the  circle  Q  K  I ; — draw  the  tangent  G  I  F  C  parallel 
to  the  right  line  given  in  position,  meeting  A  C  in  C.  At  the 
point  C  erect  the  perpendicular  C  P,  meeting  the  line  A  B, 
which  bisects  the  <  C  A  B  in  P  ;  —then  P  is  the  centre  of  the 
required  circle. 

hemonstration.  Describe  the  circle  0  P  B.  This  evidently 
touches  the  lines  given  in  position ;  and  since  C  F  I  G  is 
drawn  from  one  of  the  points  of  contact  parallel  to  the  other 
line  given  in  position,  and  D  E  and  F  G  being  at  equal 
distances  from  Q,  .  *  .  F  G  =  D  the  required  intercept, 
Q.  E.  D. 

By  a  similar  combination  of  Tangencies  with  the  different 
cases  of  the  Section  of  Space,  Mr.  Buckley  has  produced  a 
series  of  very  interesting  results,  but  the  complexity  of  the 
requisite  diagrams  precludes  the  possibility  of  inserting  more 
than  the  following  neat  example  : — 

Question  III. 

To  describe  a  circle  to  touch  two  right  lines  given  in 
position,  so  that  if  a  right  line  be  drawn  to  touch  this  circle, 
parallel  to  another  right  line  given  in  position,  the  rectangle 
of  the  segments  made  by  the  point  of  contact  may  be  equal 
to  a  given  rectangle. 

GonstrncHon.  Let  A  B,  A  C,  be  the  lines  given  in  position 
(fig.  3)  ;  describe  any  circle  (d)  to  touch  them,  and  draw 
D  F  parallel  to  L  M,  the  other  line  given  in  position,  and 
touching  it  at  E.  Join  A  and  the  centre  Oj,  upon  which  take 
A  0,  a  fourth  proportional  to  D  E,  E  F,  A  Oi^  and  the  given 
rectangle.  With  centre  0  thus  obtained,  describe  the  circle 
O  G  to  touch  the  lines  A  C,  A  B,  pnd  it  will  be  that  required. 

Demonstration,  Draw  B  G  C  parallel  to  L  M,  touching 
the  circle  (0),  and  meeting  the  right  lines  in  B  and  0.  Then 
by  similar  figures  A  Oi'  :  £  D.  D  F  :  :  A  0'  :  B  G.  G  C. 
But  by  cons.  A  Oj  :  ED.  D  F  :  :  A  0^  :  given  rectangle. 
.  •  .  B  G.  G  C  ~  given  rectangle,  and  B  G  0  is  drawn  parallel 
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to  L  M,  the  right  line  given  in  position.  But  the  circle  (0) 
touches  A  B  and  A  0  ;  and  hence  it  is  the  one  required. 
Q.  E.  D. 

Problems  respecting  Eatio  are  very  numerous.  Many  of 
them  embrace  the  properties  of  two  or  more  circles  and 
appear  well  worthy  of  transcription,  did  space  permit.  The 
following  will  suffice  for  illustrating  his  method  of  treating 
one  of  the  more  difficult  combinations  : — 
Question  IV. 

Three  points  being  given,  it  is  required  to  find  a  fourth, 
such  that,  if  a  circle  be  described  with  it  as  a  centre,  and  a 
given  radius,  tangents  drawn  to  it  from  the  three  given  points 
may  have  given  ratios  to  one  another. 

Analysis.  Suppose  the  circle  described  (fig.  4),  with  the 
given  radius  and  centre  0,  so  that  the  tangents  AD,  BE, 
0  E,  drawn  from  the  given  points  A,  B,  0,  may  have  the  given 
ratio.  Join  A  0,  B  0,  CO,  and  draw  the  radii,  D  0,  E  0, 
F  0.  Then,  per  conditions,  m  :  n  :  :  A  D  :  B  E ;  or,  m'  : 
n^  :  :  A  (A  0'— Q  D')  :  E  B'  (B  0'— E  0').  Upon  0  E 
take  0  I,  a  fourth  proportional  to  m^,  n^  and  0  or  0  E^ ; 
with  centre  B,  and  radius  =  the  side  of  a  square  =  0  E'^ — 
O  V,  describe  a  circle,  to  which  draw  the  tangent  0  G,  and 
radius  B  G.  Then,  since  m^  :  n^  :  :  A  0'— 0  I'  :  B  0'— 
0  E'  :  :  H  0^  :  B  0'  —  (0  E^— 0  P)  =  B  O'  — B  G'  = 
G  0\  Hence  m^  :  n'  :  :  A  0'  :  G  0^  or  A  0  :  G  O  :  : 
m  :  n.  Therefore,  A  0  has  to  G  0  a  given  ratio,  and  the 
locus  of  the  points  of  intersection  of  A  0  and  G  0  is  a  circle 
by  Prop.  II,  Book  ii.  Dr.  Simson's  "Locis  Planis."  In  the 
same  manner  it  may  be  shown  that  A  0  has  a  given  ratio  to 
a  tangent  to  a  circle  whose  centre  is  C.  These  loci  being 
described,  will  evidently  intersect  in  0,  the  centre  of  the  circle 
required.  Hence  the  Construction  and  Demonstration  are 
obvious.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  loci  will  intersect  in 
two  points,  either  of  which  may  be  taken  for  centre. 
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In  a  note  appended  to  this  question  it  is  stated  that  "Mr. 

John  Whitley  considered  it  a  very  difficult  prohlem." 

The  properties  of  Bisectant  Axes,  as  investigated  by  myself 
in  the  ''Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary"  for  1853,  appear  to 
have  occupied  much  of  his  attention.  His  manuscripts 
contain  a  graduated  series  of  well-chosen  examples  involving 
applications  of  the  method,  some  of  which  are  of  considerable 
difficulty.    I  select  the  following  as  an  illustration  : — 

Question  V. 

A  B  and  A  C  are  right  lines  given  in  position,  and  P  is  a 
given  point :  it  is  required  to  describe  a  circle  through  the 
point  P,  to  bisect  the  circumference  of  a  given  circle,  and  such 
that  if  a  tangent  be  drawn  to  the  circle  to  be  described  from 
the  point  P,  it  may  meet  A  B  and  A  C  in  B  and  F,  so  that 
the  ratio  of  P  F  :  F  B  may  be  given. 

Construction.  Demit  P  C  (fig.  5)  perpendicular  to  A  C, 
and  in  it,  produced  if  necessary,  take  C  G  so  that  P  C  :  0  G 
in  the  given  ratio  ;  draw  G  B  parallel  to  A  C,  meeting  A  B 
in  B,  and  join  P  B.  Produce  P  Q  until  P  Q.  Q  R  =  the 
square  of  the  radius  of  the  given  circle  ;  then  draw  E  0,  the 
Bisectant  Axis,  meeting  P  0,  drawn  perpendicular  to  P  B  in 
0,  the  centre  of  the  circle  required. 

Demonstration.  Describe  the  circle  (0)  meeting  the  given 
one  in  T  and  S.  Then,  since  by  cons.  P  0  :  0  G  :  : 
F  P  :  F  B  ;  P  F  has  to  F  B  the  given  ratio.  Again, 
smce  P  Q.  Q  R  =  T  Q^,  the  line  T  Q  S  is  evidently  a 
diameter ;  and  the  circle  also  passes  through  P.  .*.  the  circle 
(0)  is  the  one  required.  In  nearly  the  same  manner  the 
problem  may  be  solved  when  F  B  is  required  to  be  of  a  given 
length.    Q.  E.  D. 

His  treatment  of  geometrical  maxima  and  minima  appears 
to  be  peculiarly  elegant.  He  communicated  several  curious 
investigations  of  this  class  to  his  friend  William  Tomlinson, 
Esq.,  F.R.A.S.,  of  the  "York  Oourant,"  and  they  form  a 
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portion  of  the  very  meritorious  mathematical  correspondence 
in  that  journal. 

The  following  was  probably  intended  for  the  same  desti- 
nation had  that  series  of  questions  been  continued  : — 

Question  VI. 

Two  circles  being  given  in  magnitude  and  position,  it  is 
required  to  determine  a  point  P  in  a  right  line  A  B  given  in 
position  without  the  circles,  so  that  if  tangents  be  drawn  from 
this  point  to  the  circles,  their  ratio  may  be  the  greatest  or 
least  possible. 

Construction.  From  0  and  D  (fig.  6),  the  centres  of  the 
given  circles,  let  fall  the  perpendiculars  0  A  and  D  B,  upon 
the  line  A  B  given  in  position  ;  draw  the  tangents  from  A  and 
B  to  the  circles  ;  take  A  G  and  B  H  equal  to  these  respec- 
tively ;  and  by  Prop,  iii,  page  70,  "  Gentleman's  Diary,"  for 
1837,  draw  G  P  and  H  P  to  meet  A  B  in  P,  so  that  their 
ratio  may  be  the  greatest  or  least  possible  ;  lastly,  from  P 
draw  the  tangents  P  F  and  P  I,  which  are  those  required. 

I)emo7istration.  Draw  the  tangent  A  E,  and  join  0  E,  C  F, 
D  I.  Then  by  cons.  A  G  A  E,  and  A  G^  =  A  C— C  T, 
But  PF^^PC'— CF2  =  ACVAP'— C  F^^A  P' + 
A  E'  =  A  P'  +  A  G^  =  G  PI  Hence,  P  F  =  P  G  ;  and  in 
the  same  manner  it  may  be  shewn  that  P  I  =  P  H.  But  by 
cons.  P  G  has  to  P  H  the  greatest  or  least  ratio  possible,  and 

the  tangents  P  F  and  P  T  possess  the  same  property. 
Q.  E.  D. 

In  other  portions  of  Mr.  Buckley's  manuscripts  I  find  some 
elegant  properties  of  Poles  and  Polars,  with  especial  reference 
to  the  Prize  Question,  No.  059,  in  the  "Educational  Times." 
The  quadrature  and  tracing  of  curves  form  the  subject  of 
several  other  papers,  some  of  which  are  very  neatly  investi- 
gated by  means  of  pure  geometry.  He  also  considered  and 
extended  Castillon's  problem  of  inscribing  "a  triangle  in  a 

giy^erj  cirCjlei  so  that  its  , sides,  shall  pass  tbrougb,  given 
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"  points ;"  but  here  again  the  complexity  of  the  requisite 
diagrams  will  not  admit  of  my  giving  more  than  the  enun- 
ciations of  the  most  curious.    They  are  as  follow  : — 

Problem  I.  In  a  given  circle  it  is  required  to  describe 
three  circles  to  touch  each  other  and  the  given  circle,  so  that 
the  sides  of  the  triangle  formed  by  drawing  tangents  at  the 
three  points  of  contact  of  the  given  circle,  and  the  circle 
required  to  be  described,  may  pass  through  three  given  points 
not  in  the  same  straight  line, 

[This  is  Castillon's  and  Malfatti's  problems  combined.  The 
investigation  is  very  lengthy  and  includes  various  cases  of 
several  subsidiary  problems.] 

Problem  II.  In  a  given  circle,  it  is  required  to  describe 
three  other  circles  to  touch  each  other  and  the  given  one,  so 
that  two  of  the  sides  of  the  triangles  formed  by  drawing 
tangents  at  the  points  of  contact,  as  before,  may  be  parallel 
to  lines  given  in  position,  and  the  remaining  side  pass  through 
a  given  point. 

[This  investigation  is  also  lengthy,  and  he  remarks  at  the 
close  that  there  d^re  fourteen  other  cases  of  this  problem  yet 
to  be  considered.] 

The  analyses  of  the  preceding  involve  considerable  difficulty, 
and  evince  an  amount  of  reading  which  reflects  great  credit 
upon  their  author.  His  power  of  invention  is  conspicuous 
throughout ;  and  this,  together  with  the  admitted  elegance  of 
his  writings,  entitles  him  to  rank  high  amongst  our  modern 
geometers.  Nor  was  he  less  successful  in  the  investigation 
of  Porisms,  considered  geometrically.  Several  of  these  have 
been  contributed  to  the  "Educational  Times,"  but  by  no 
means  the  greater  portion.  At  one  time  he  intended  to  publish 
a  small  work  on  this  difficult  subject;  but  various  causes 
prevented  his  carrying  this  intention  into  effect.*  The  follow- 
ing may  be  adduced  as  an  example  of  his  n^ode  of  procedure.  [ 

.  ♦  Those  who  desire  to  see  a  complete ,  restoration  of  the  three  lost  Books 
of  Porisms,  may  be  referred  to    "  Les   trois  Livres  de  Porismes  4'Euclid, 
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Question  VII. 

A  B  a  given  chord  of  the  given  circle  A  P  B,  and  P  is  a 
given  point  in  its  circumference  ;  another  point  Q  may  be 
found,  and  also  the  position  of  A  B,  such,  that  if  any  right 
line  be  drawn  from  Q  meeting  the  circle  in  K  and  D,  so  that 
A  D  may  have  to  B  D  a  given  ratio ;  the  ratio  of  A  R  :  B  B 
is  also  given  and  may  be  found. 

Construction.  LetAPB  (fig.  7),  be  the  given  circle,  P 
the  given  point,  and  A  D  the  given  chord.  At  P  draw  the 
indefinite  tangent  P  Q,  parallel  to  which  draw  A  B  ;  draw  the 
tangent  A  Q,  meeting  PQ  in  Q,  the  point  required. 

Demonstration.  From  Q  draw  any  right  line,  Q  R  D 
meeting  the  circle  in  R  and  D,  so  that  A  D  :  B  D  :  :  r  :  s, 
the  given  ratio.  Join  A  R,  B  R  ;  and  P  R  meeting  A  B,  pro- 
duced in  F  ;  draw  also  k  P,  B  P,  D  P.  In  R  A  produced 
take  R  G  =  R  B,  and  join  F  G  and  B  G ;  then  produce  A  D 
till  D  0  =  D  B  ;  join  B  C,  and  let  Q  D  and  P  D  cut  A  B  in 
L  and  E.  Since  the  triangles  A  P  B,  A  Q  P,  B  D  0,  are 
similar,  and  also  D  E  B,  D  A  P ;  hence  D  B  :  B  E  :  :  D  P  : 
P  A  ;  and  .-.  D  P.  B  E  =  B  D.  P  A  =  B  C.  P  Q.  Whence 
D  P  :  P  Q  :  :  C  B  :  B  E.  But  by  similar  triangles  and 
parallels  AL  :  LE::AD  :AC  ::AE:AB.  .'.A 
A  L.  A  B.  Again,  <  G  R  B  =  <  A  P  B,  and  hence  the 
triangles,  G  R  B,  A  P  B,  Q  A  P,  B  R  F,  PAR,  are  similar, 
and  F  B  :  A  P  :  :  B  R  :  P  R F  B.  P  R  =  A  P.  B  R  = 
P  Q.  B  G.  Whence  F  B  :  B  G  :  :  P  Q  :  P  R,  and  the 
triangles  P  Q  R,  F  G  B,  are  also  similar,  and  B  G  is  parallel 
to  P  R  F,  and  Q  R  D  to  F  G.  A  L  :  A  F  :  :  R  A  :  A  G  :  : 
A  F  :  A  B.  .-.  A  F'  =  A  L.  A  B,  and  hence,  A  F  =  A  E. 
Finally,  because  the  line  Q  R  D  is  drawn  so  that  A  D  :  B  D 
:  :  r  :  s,  and  since  A  E  :  E  B  :  :  A  D  :  D  B,  .•.  A  E  =  A  F  : 
E  B  :  :  r  :  s.  Consequently,  AR:BK=-RG::AF: 
BF  =  2AF  +  BF;  or,  AR  :  BR::r:2r  +  s,  a  con- 

"  par  M.  Chasles,"  Paris,  1860,  one  of  tlie  most  remarkable  works  of  this  great 
geometer. 
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stant  ratio  : — the  given  chord  A  B  has  also  the  required 
position^  and  the  point  Q  is  therefore  the  one  required. 

From  the  above  we  obviously  deduce  the  following  : — P  is 
a  given  point  posited  in  the  circumference  of  a  given  circle 
P  A  B,  and  A  B  is  a  chord  given  both  in  length  and  in  position ; 
another  point  Q  may  be  found,  such,  that  if  lines  be  drawn 
from  any  point  D  in  the  circumference  of  the  circle,  through 
P,  Q,  cutting  A  B  in  L,  B ;  the  rectangle  A  B.  A  L  =AE^ 
Q.  E.  D. 

I  add  the  following  from  the  same  manuscript : — 
Porism  I.  Three  circles  having  their  centres  in  the  same 
straight  line,  being  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  two 
straight  lines  may  be  found  that  will  also  be  given  in  posi- 
tion, such  that,  if  tangents  be  drawn  from  aity  point  in  one  of 
the  circumferences  to  the  other  two,  and  perpendiculars  be 
demitted  from  the  same  point  on  the  lines  to  be  found ;  the 
rectangle  of  the  tangents  shall  be  a  mean  proportional  between 
the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  two  perpendiculars  and  a  certain 
given  space. 

Porism  II.  Two  circles,  one  included  within  the  other, 
being  given  in  position  and  magnitude,  two  right  lines  may  be 
found  given  in  position,  such  that,  if  from  any  point  in  the 
lesser  circle  perpendiculars  be  demitted  upon  the  lines  to  be 
found,  and  through  the  same  point  an  ordinate  to  the  greater 
circle  be  drawn  ;  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  perpendiculars 
will  always  have  a  constant  ratio  to  the  square  of  the  ordinate. 
Hence  also  this 

Prohlem.  Three  circles  being  given  in  magnitude  and 
position,  whose  centres  are  in  the  same  right  line  ;  it  is 
required  to  find  in  one  of  them  a  point,  such  that,  tan- 
gents being  drawn  to  the  other  two,  their  rectangle  may  be 
given. 

In  other  portions  of  the  papers,  I  find  several  neat  theorems 
of  considerable  importance.    An  investigation  of  one  of  these 
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is  given  by  way  of  illustration,  and  the  enunciations  of  several 
others  ai"e  added  as  exercises  for  the  student. 

Question  VIII. 

If  perpendiculars  be  let  fall  from  the  angular  points  of  a 
triangle  upon  the  sides  ;  and  if,  from  the  extremity  of  one  of 
these  perpendiculars,  lines  be  drawn  to  the  other  two  perpen- 
diculars, and  also  to  the  two  remaining  sides,  making  equal 
angles  with  them  all  on  the  same  side,  then  the  feet  of  these 
lines  shall  all  range  in  the  same  straight  line. 

Solution.  Let  A  B  0  (fig.  8),  be  the  triangle,  A  E,  B  F, 

0  D,  the  perpendiculars  meeting  each  other  in  0,  and  the 
sides  in  E,  D,  F,  respectively.  From  the  point  D,  draw  D  P, 
D  Q,  D  E,  D  S,  making  equal  angles  with  B  0,  B  F,  A  E, 
and  A  C.  Then  since  D  is  a  point  in  the  circle  circum- 
scribing the  triangle  B  C  F,  the  points  P,  Q,  S,  are  in  a  right 
line.  (See  Diary,  1845,  p,  62).  And  since  D  is  also  a  point 
in  the  circle  circumscribing  the  triangle  AFO  ;  the  points 
E,  S,  Q,  are  also  in  aright  line.  Hence  the  points  P,  Q,  E,  S, 
are  in  a  right  line,  as  stated  in  the  enunciation.    Q.  E.  D. 

Theorem  I.  Let  A  B  C  be  any  plane  triangle,  A  E,  CD, 
B  F,  the  perpendiculars  meeting  the  sides  in  E,  D,  F,  respec- 
tively, and  let  L  be  their  point  of  intersection.  Bisect  A  C, 
B  C,  and  A  B,  in  P,  Q,  E,  and  erect  the  perpendiculars  P  G, 
Q  H,  and  E  I,  respectively  equal  to  LB,  LA,  L  0,  Join 

1  G,  G  H,  H  I,  and  the  triangle  A  B  C  =  t  I  G  H. 
Theorem  II.    The  continued  product  of  the  radii  of  all 

the  circles  which  can  be  described  each  to  pass  through 
the  angular  points  of  any  plane  triangle,  and  cut  the  cir- 
cumscribing circle  and  a  circle  of  contact  at  right  angles  = 
f  a  ^  c  (a  -f  b  +  c )^  ]  3 

1 16  (  a— by~(  b— c )  ( c— » )  J . 

Theorem  III.  Let  three  parabolas  be  described  to  the  three 
sides  of  a  plane  triangle,  and  have  their  principal  axes  in  the 
lines  bisecting  the  angles,  and  let  a  normal  be  drawn  from 
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the  point  of  contact  of  each  parabola  with  that  side  which  its 
principal  axis  intersects ;  then  the  product  of  these  normals  is 
equal  to  the  product  of  the  distances  of  the  angular  points 
of  the  triangle  from  the  centre  of  the  inscribed  circle. 

Did  space  permit,  I  might  add  considerably  in  illustration 
of  other  portions  of  the  ancient  geometry,  and  give  his  gene- 
ralizations of  some  of  the  most  curious  questions  in  the 
'*  Mathematical  Companion,"  Mr.  Butterworth  v>^as  always 
fond  of  such  extensions,  and  no  doubt  would  urge  his  pupils 
to  make  similar  attempts.  Some  of  Mr.  Buckley's  latest 
papers  contain  a  series  of  interesting  problems  of  this  nature  ; 
but  the  preceding  will  suffice  to  prove  that  he  was  a  geometer 
of  no  mean  order. 

In  almost  every  instance  the  Greek  models  are  faithfully 
copied,  and  in  some  instances  the  variations  of  the  data,  with 
the  corresponding  modifications  in  the  constructions,  are 
pointed  out  with  a  minuteness  worthy  of  the  Alexandrian 
school. 

In  his  earlier  papers  the  historical  bearings  of  the  questions 
under  consideration  are  not  very  well  defined.  This  is  not 
the  case  with  some  of  his  later  discussions,  several  of  which 
are  very  carefully  annotated.  This  can  be  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that  in  early  life  he  was  unable 
to  procure  the  necessary  works  of  reference ;  but,  on  attaining 
middle  age,  his  abilities  and  high  moral  character  had  become 
known ;  he  was  soon  engaged  in  several  important  offices  of 
trust,  and  was  fortunate  enough  to  marry  a  lady  who  was 
possessed  of  a  genial  disposition,  and  considerable  property. 
From  this  period  his  library  began  to  increase.  Every  work 
of  note  was  purchased  as  soon  as  published ;  and  besides 
these  he  collected  a  large  number  of  the  works  of  the  conti- 
nental geometers,  both  ancient  and  modern  ;  so  that  at  the 
time  of  his  decease  he  had  formed  one  of  the  most  curious  and 
valuable  collections  in  ihe  district. 
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But  the  possession  of  property  did  not  prove  to  him  an 
unmixed  good.  He  became  involved  in  a  long  and  expensive 
Chancery  suit  respecting  some  portion  of  a  woollen  mill  at 
Delph  ;  and  although  he  ultimately  sustained  his  rights,  it  was 
not  without  considerable  expense,  both  of  time  and  money. 
During  one  portion  of  the  proceedings  he  was  obliged  to 
retain  possession  of  the  property  by  sleeping  on  the  premises. 
The  room  was  cold,  damp  and  unhealthy ;  and  he  unfortu- 
nately contracted  a  disease  which  developed  into  consumption. 
After  suffering  for  a  considerable  period,  his  naturally  robust 
constitution  gave  way,  and  he  died  as  a  Christian  should. 
This  event  happened  on  the  15th  of  July,  1856,  when  he  was 
in  the  47th  year  of  his  age  :  his  widow  followed  him  to  the 
grave  exactly  three  years  after,  and  their  ashes  rest  together 
in  the  burial  ground  attached  to  St.  Thomas's  Church,  Friar- 
mere,  under  a  marble  slab  on  which  an  inscription  appro- 
priately commemorates  both  the  virtues  and  the  abilities  of 
the  deceased. 


ON  THE 

SCARCITY  OF  HOME-GEOWN  FRUITS  IN  GREAT 
BRITAIN ;  WITH  REMEDIAL  SUGGESTIONS. 


By  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.  do. 


[In  a  Letter  to  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  dc,  Vice-President.] 


(Read  Txh  May,  1863.) 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Since  I  have  resided  in  the  country  I  have 
been  led  to  consider  a  fact  which  does  not  appear  to  have 
excited  the  attention  of  the  public,  although  it  is  one  of  great 
importance,  affecting  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  great 
majority  of  the  population ;  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  of 
almost  the  whole  of  the  working  classes  and  particularly 
of  those  residing  in  towns.  It  is  ihe  great  scarcity  and 
consequent  high  price  of  fruit.  I  have  been  at  some  pains  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  food  which  supplies  the  daily 
wants  of  the  cottager,  of  the  townsman,  of  our  soldiers  and 
of  our  sailors  ;  and  I  am  well  convinced  that,  in  a  sanitary 
point  of  view,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Government 
will  feel  bound  to  make  inquiry  and  help  to  remedy  an  evil 
the  effects  of  which  may  be  most  disastrous. 

Nature  intended  that  fruit  and  vegetables  should  constitute 
at  least  the  chief  support  of  man.  They  are  indispensable  to 
his  healthful  existence,  as  may  be  proved  and  is  yearly  strik- 
ingly proved,  by  depriving  ships'  crews  of  this  species  of  food. 
Some  years  since  the  boys  in  Christ's  Hospital  were  so  infected 
with  cutaneous  diseases  that  they  were  compelled  to  be  sent 

home  ;  and  so  general  and  bad  was  the  malady  that  a  medical 
I 
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inquiry  was  instituted.  The  evil  was  proved  to  have  resulted 
from  the  want  of  fruit  and  vegetable  diet.  Now  if  a  school 
such  as  this,  richly  endowed  and  watched  over,  is  liable  to  be 
infected  with  loathsome  disease  from  the  absence  of  natural 
food,  can  we  be  surprised  that  millions  of  our  fellow- creatures, 
steeped  in  poverty  and  ignorance  and  of  improvident  habits, 
are  the  victims  of  a  neglect  or  misunderstanding  of  one  of 
nature's  primary  laws  ? 

That  my  remarks  may  not  take  a  discursive  range,  or  seem 
indefinite,  I  will  limit  them  to  one  or  two  of  the  main  fruits 
which  should  be  upon  every  poor  man's  table  ;  but  which  have 
become  so  scarce  and  expensive  that  they  are  almost  luxuries 
upon  the  tables  of  the  rich.  First  of  all  stands  The  Apple. 
We  learn  from  Solinus  that  Apples  were,  in  his  time,  so 
common  in  Thule*  (Shetland)  as  to  constitute  the  chief 
winter  food  of  the  people.  But,  at  the  present  day,  how 
many  of  the  Irish  have  ever  seen  an  Apple-pudding  ?  Even 
in  Kent  (a  reputed  fruit  county),  it  is  nothing  uncommon  to 
find  Apples  towards  the  month  of  January  fetching  from  2s. 
to  3s.  a  gallon  ;  and  I  have  known  them  supplied  to  a  noble- 
man's family  in  the  spring,  at  the  rate  of  from  4d.  to  6d.  per 
Apple  !  Now  the  climate  of  Ireland  is  not  worse  than  it  was 
in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Britain  seemed  then,  much  as 
we  find  it,  always  covered  with  fogs ;  but  Apples  grew 
abundantly ;  and  would  flourish  much  more  plentifully  now, 
because  a  wide  extent  of  waste  land  has  been  brought  into  a 
state  of  Gultivation ;  and  we  will  admit  there  is  more  horti- 
cultural science. 

Am  I  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  Apple  ?  Pro- 
duce it  upon  the  dinner  table  in  any  shape,  and  nine  hundred 

*  Tliyle  larga  est,  et  diutina,  pomorum  copiosa.  Qui  illic  habitant,  principio 
veris  inter  pecudes  pabulis  vivunt,  et  lacte  in  byeme  coinpei'gunt  arborum 
fructibus.  Cap.  35,  edit.  Veu.  1473.  See  Mr.  Hogg's  remarks  on  this  passage 
in  his  Paper  on  Iceland,  printed  in  •'  The  Transactions  of  the  Eoyal  Society  of 
"  Literature,"  vol.  vi,  p.  324  et  seq.  The  "  ultima  Thule"  of  the  Romans  was 
probably  Mainland,  the  chief  of  the  Shetland  Islands. 
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and  ninety-nine  in  a  thousand  will  devour  it  with  avidity. 
Of  all  fruits  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  valuahle.  It  is  extremely 
wholesome  :  less  than  any  it  tires  the  appetite,  for  it  may  be 
served  daily  and  be  ever  acceptable.  Yet  it  has  become  a 
forbidden  fruit  not  only  to  the  Irish,  but  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  English  :  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn  it  never 
finds  a  place  upon  the  board  of  thousands  of  families  even  in 
the  country ;  and,  of  course,  of  tens  of  thousands  in  towns ; 
and  it  is  never  supplied  to  our  soldiers  and  sailors. 

I  have  referred  to  Solinus  to  shew  the  abundance  of  Apples 
in  Ultima  Thule.  If  they  were  so  common  in  the  nortb,  it 
may  be  inferred  they  were  equally  so  in  other  parts  of  Britain. 
That  they  were  cultivated  everywhere  in  the  middle  ages  there 
can  be  no  doubt.  Brand's  "  Popular  Antiquities"  contains  an 
immense  number  of  references  to  the  Apple.  The  old  custom 
of  "wassailing"  the  Apple  trees  at  Christmas  to  make  them 
fruitful  (a  relic  of  pagan  superstition)  was  universal  through- 
out England  and  is  not  yet  quite  extinct.  But  the  trees  no 
longer  exist  to  be  "  wassailed."'  Even  vdthin  our  memory, 
where  large  orchards  were  cultivated  we  see  now  only  a  few 
old,  cankered  stumps,  producing  nothing  and  cumbering  the 
ground.  From  some  cause  or  other  the  general  cultivation  of 
this  valuable  fruit  has  become  more  and  more  neglected,  while 
the  population  has  gone  on  rapidly  doubling  and  re-doubling 
itself. 

It  is  true  the  science  of  Horticulture  has  given  us  a  won- 
derful variety  of  Apples ;  and  we  know,  perhaps,  better  than 
our  ancestors  how  to  produce  and  manage  the  choicer  kinds 
expeditiously  and  in  little  space  :  Mr.  Kivers  tells  us  how  to 
grow  them  upon  pyramids  and  dwarf  bushes  as  thick  in  beds 
as  gooseberry  and  currant  trees.  But  these  blessings  are  not 
for  the  million,  although  they  could  be  supplied,  without 
difficulty,  with  Apples  equally  valuable  and  easily  attainable 
at  a  very  cheap  price. 
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The  easiest  mode  of  verifying  my  assertion  that  the  culture 
of  the  Apple  is  insufficient,  is  for  any  person  to  examine  the 
gardens  as  he  passes  through  any  part  of  the  kingdom. 
Where  he  may  detect  one  with  two  or  three  Apple  trees,  he 
will  find  twenty  or  thirty  without  one.  And  yet  a  single  tree 
will  produce,  according  to  age,  from  one  hushel  to  six  or 
seven  sacks*  If  well-meaning  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  who 
take  so  much  pains  in  constructing  what  are  called  "  model 
"cottages"  for  labourers,  would  see  that  these  labourers  are 
industrious  and  provident,  a  well  stocked  garden  would  be 
insisted  on ;  but  at  present  this  grand  accessory  to  the  cot- 
tage, this  vital  source  of  half  the  year's  subsistence,  is  left 
out  of  consideration ;  or  it  is  made  a  matter  of  little 
consequence. 

There  are  enormous  tracts  of  ground,  tenanted  by  thousands 
of  persons  less  blessed  than  the  class  I  have  just  alluded  to, 
which,  with  just  as  much  trouble  as  would  be  an  amusement, 
might  be  cultivated ;  and  would  be  cultivated  if  the  masters 
of  these  men  did  their  duty.  The  better-regulated  French, 
even  when  encamped  for  a  short  time  upon  waste  ground,  will 
soon  convert  the  waste  into  gardens,  which  occupy  their  leisure 
time,  find  them  wholesome  food  and  keep  them  sober,  cheerful 
and  contented.  But  in  the  districts  in  England  to  which  I 
allude  (take  for  example  those  of  the  Brick-makers)*  squalor 
and  wretchedness,  drunkenness  and  high  wages  go  together. 
Neglected  by  their  masters  (who  only  look  to  the  work  to  be 
done),  their  gardenless  hovels  are  the  picture  of  misery. 
Gaining  wages  enough  to  keep  them,  with  provident  care, 
through  the  winter  their  only  solace  is  the  beer-shop  ;  and 

*  In  referring  to  this  class  of  labourers  I  make  especial  allusion  to  their 
general  character;  and  such  as  I  know  it  to  be  in  this  county  and  in  Essex.  But 
I  should  be  doing  injustice  to  my  friend,  Mr.  Henry  Dodd,  were  I  not  to  point 
to  his  excellent  management  and  the  consequent  sobriety  and  good  conduct  of 
his  men.  His  extensive  establishments  at  Yeading,  near  Oxbridge,  and  in 
London,  prove  what  can  be  accomplished  when  the  master  ia  intelligent  and 
philanthropic. 
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for  most  of  the  winter  months  they  subsist  by  begging  or 
stealing,  or  live  in  the  workhouse.  I  make  no  doubt  that 
gardens  would  be  books  of  instruction  to  them,  and  induce 
habits  of  foresight,  industry  and  sobriety  to  which  they  are 
at  present  strangers. 

But  how  are  we  to  provide  Apples  on  an  extensive  scale  to 
make  them  of  general  utility  ?  Nothing  is  more  easy.  Be  ever 
planting  trees.  I  will  give  you  a  notion  of  what  might  have 
been  done  and  could  yet  be  done,  by  the  directors  of  our  rail- 
ways. Who  will  calculate  the  exact  number  of  the  thousands 
of  miles  of  unoccupied  land  by  the  sides  of  our  various  lines  ? 
It  is  an  easy  task,  and  I  here  supply  an  estimate  of  what  may 
be  produced  in  a  single  mile.  One  mile  would  require  about 
250  trees,  the  cost  of  which,  and  the  labour  of  planting, 
would  be  about  d9 15.  As  good,  strong  trees  should  be  selected, 
in  three  years  they  would  pay  their  expenses;  and  in  a  few  years 
more  we  may  calculate  that,  out  of  the  250,  about  200  would 
produce  five  bushels  each  which,  at  3s.  per  bushel,  would  be 
£160  ;  and,  of  course,  if  both  sides  of  the  mile  of  railway  were 
planted,  the  returns  would  be  dSSOO ;  and  for  100  miles  we 
may  calculate  £30,000.  But  make  yet  a  deduction  for  con- 
tingencies, and  the  profit  would  be  enormous.  There  is  no 
reason,  moreover,  why  our  highways  and  byeways  should  not 
be  planted  with  fruit  trees  (especially  the  Apple)  ;  and  also 
the  vast  tracts  of  land  which  surround  hospitals,  fortifications 
and  other  public  buildings.*  One  of  the  most  absurd  objec- 
tions that  has  been  opposed  to  my  suggestion  is  that  the  fruit 
might  be  stolen !  A  highly  intelligent  friend  of  mine,  who 
keeps  a  large  and  respectable  school,  has,  or  had,  a  consi- 
derable space  of  unoccupied  wall,  the  advantages  of  which 


*  Since  writing  the  above  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of  laying  my  views  on 
this  subject  before  the  Chairman  of  the  London,  Dover  and  Chatham  Railway  ; 
and  I  have  hopes  that,  in  consequence,  my  suggestions  will  be  at  least  partially 
adopted.  If  so,  it  is  probable  we  may  soon  see  the  waste  ground  of  our  lines  of 
railways  yielding  the  shareholders  a  good  profit  from  an  unlooked-for  source. 
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for  fruit  trees  I  pointed  out  to  him.  He  met  my  persuasion 
with  the  common  objection,  a  fear  of  stealing.  I  observed, 
"  your  boys  must  eat  something ;  let  them  steal :  or  consider 
"  the  fruit  their  own ;  and,  if  you  want  any,  get  up  in  the 
"  morning  early  and  steal  from  them."  But,  where  such  large 
quantities  of  fruit  as  I  contemplate  would  be  grown,  stealing 
to  any  extent  need  not  be  apprehended.  How  is  it  that  in 
France  we  see  the  roadsides  for  miles  lined  with  Apple  trees  ? 
Is  it  that  the  French  are  more  honest  than  we  ?  If  so,  let  us 
endeavour  to  rise  to  their  standard  of  honesty. 

The  French  not  only  grow  large  quantities  of  Apples,  upon 
which  the  working  classes  feed  to  an  extent  quite  unsuspected 
in  our  country  ;  but  they  export  to  England  the  main  portion 
of  what  comes  into  the  public  markets.* 

Before  I  leave  the  Apple  let  me  give  you  the  result  of  my 
experiments  on  the  keeping  of  this  useful  fruit.  I  am  not 
aware  that  similar  experiments  have  been  made  and  published. 
The  Apples  are  allowed,  generally,  to  hang  too  long  upon  the 
trees.  The  ripening  of  every  kind  should  be  anticipated ; 
the  fruit  should  be  gathered  before  the  ripening  commences  ; 
and  this  process  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  in  a  dry 
cellar,  from  which  the  light  is  excluded.  Guided  by  this  sure 
and  simple  rule,  I  have  preserved  Apples  in  perfection  many 

*  "  I  have  this  evening,  20th  Nov.,  1815,  passed  through  Covent  Garden,  and 
'*  seen  upwards  of  1,000  casks  of  Apples  that  have  been  imported  from  France  ; 
"  and  not  less  than  an  equal  quantity  heaped  togetlier  in  wareliouses  near  Fleet 
"  Market,  containing  in  the  whole  not  less  than  40,000  bushels.  The  fruit  itself 
*'  consists  of  fine  specimens  of  several  varieties,  which  appear  with  us  nearly 
"  extinct,  and  these  are  grown  mostly  on  the  opposite  coast  to  this  country ;  and 
"  as  there  mxist  be  some  cause  for  the  abundant  crop  in  that  country  in  a  season 
"  when  we  have  scarcely  any,  would  it  not  be  advisable  for  our  agricultural 
"  societies  to  send  over  some  intelligent  person  to  inspect  the  nature  of  the 
"  orchards  in  that  country ;  and,  if  possible,  endeavour  to  ascertain  in  what  the 
*'  difference  of  culture  consists  ?  Some  writer  on  agriculture,  I  think  Mr.  Young, 
"  recommends  to  young  farmers,  at  certain  seasons  to  '  take  their  nags  and  see  what 
"  *  their  neighbours  are  about.'  Would  it  not  be  equally  prudent  for  the  growers  of 
"  fruit  here  to  endeavour  to  find  out  what  their  rivals  on  the  other  side  of  the 
"  channel  are  doing?  The  fruit  I  have  this  evening  seen  is,  at  a  moderate  calcu- 
"  culation,  worth  twenty  thousand  pounds,  at  the  price  it  is  selling  for  in  the 
"  London  markets." — Hints  addressed  to  Proprietors  of  Orchards  etc.,  by  William 
Salisbury.    London,  1816. 
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months  after  my  neighbours'  heavier  crops,  allowed  to  ripen 
on  the  trees,  have  rotted. 

The  Pear  will,  probably,  ever  remain  a  luxury.  It  demands 
more  attention  than  the  Apple.  There  is  an  old  proverb 
which,  to  a  certain  extent,  correctly  shews  the  tardiness  with 
which  the  Pear  tree  comes  into  bearing  : — 

"  He  who  plants  Pears 
Plants  for  his  heirs." 

Now  this  is  true  as  regards  some  varieties  of  the  Pear,  if 
left  to  themselves  ;  but  we  may  plant  and  have  fruit  too  with 
perfect  safety ;  and  whereas  it  has  been  stated  that  a  seedling 
Pear  tree  may  be  expected  to  bear  some  time  in  the  course  of 
half  a  century,  I  have  one  which,  although  only  five  years  old, 
is  shewing  a  promise  of  fruit  buds  for  1864,  I  reversed  the 
order  of  nature ;  and  instead  of  allowing  it  to  stand  still  and 
take  its  own  time,  I  moved  it  yearly  and  restrained  its  roots 
by  pruning. 

Next  to  the  Apple  I  place  the  Vine,  a  tree  but  little  under- 
stood, although,  like  the  Apple,  it  might  be  made  a  national 
benefit.  There  is  a  general  belief  that  the  Vine  can  only  be 
made  to  ripen  its  fruit  in  hot-houses  and  green-houses ;  and  so 
prevalent  is  this  notion,  that  a  Vine  on  the  open  wall,  properly 
pruned,  is  seldom  to  be  seen.  People  cheat  themselves  into 
error ;  and  imagining  that  their  convictions  are  based  on 
reasoning,  give  themselves  no  further  concern  and  sit  down  in 
contented  despondency.  Our  forefathers  knew  better  (as 
I  am  attempting  to  show  in  my  "  Collectanea  Antiqua")  : 
they  actually  made  the  Vine  productive  as  a  standard  in  the 
open  ;  and  this  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  people  suppose, 
or  are  willing  to  believe  ;  for  the  mode  of  culture  which  our 
ancestors  adopted  is  now  unknown ;  and  people,  seeing  the 
Vine  constantly  fail  upon  walls,  erroneously  conclude  that  it 
cannot  succeed  under  less  favourable  circumstances.  For  fail 
it  will,  both  upon  walls  and  as  a  standard  in  the  open,  unless 
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what  may  be  called  its  physiology  be  studied  and  understood. 
When  this  is  comprehended  we  may  make  sure  of  securing 
an  abundance  of  its  delicious  fruit  every  year  without  any 
expense  or  trouble.  I  say  yearly,  because  such  a  season  as 
that  of  1860  only  comes  once  in  a  man's  life;  and  experience 
and  a  close  study  of  the  capabilities  of  the  Vine  in  the  open 
air  prove  that  what  is  commonly  called  a  grape  season  "  is 
but  little  better  than  an  excuse  for  ignorance  or  want  of 
industry.  How  far  north  the  Vine  can  be  made  productive 
upon  open  walls  is  yet  to  be  ascertained.  Mr.  Hoare  considers 
as  far  as  the  fifty-fourth  parallel  of  latitude ;  "  and  even 
"  beyond  that  in  favourable  seasons  up  to  this  point  he  con- 
cludes that,  by  good  culture,  a  crop  may  be  depended  upon 
yearly.*  Although  failure  does  not  invariably  follow  bad 
management,  yet  it  must  be  confessed  that,  in  our  climate,  to 
ensure  constant  success  scientific  culture  of  the  Vine  is 
indispensable.  The  knowledge  required  is  so  simple,  the 
leading  principles  by  which  the  pruner  must  be  guided  are  so 
few  and  so  clear,  that  the  whole  art  may  be  attained  by  a  few 
hours'  study.  On  every  foot  of  wall,  except  such  as  face  the 
north,  it  is  possible  to  grow  a  pound  of  grapes ;  and  it  will 
therefore  be  obvious  how  great  would  be  the  produce  were 
only  one  quarter  of  the  unoccupied  walls  of  our  houses, 
cottages  and  gardens  stocked  with  this  prolific  and  valuable 
tree.  The  above-quoted  writer  asserts  "  that  the  surface  of 
"  the  walls  of  every  cottage  of  a  medium  size,  that  is  applicable 
"  to  the  training  of  Vines,  is  capable  of  producing,  annually, 
"  as  many  grapes  as  would  be  worth  half  the  amount  of  its 
rental."  The  Grapes,  besides  forming  a  daily  dessert  for 
months,  make  an  excellent  wine,  even  when  unripe  ;  and  so  do 
the  young  shoots,  tendrils  and  leaves  which,  in  large  quantities, 
are  taken  from  the  Vines  in  the  summer  pruning.    By  the  addi- 


*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Cultivation  of  the  Grape  Vine  on  open  walls;  by 
Clement  Hoare,  3rd  edition.    London  :  Longmans,  1B41. 
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tion  of  water  and  more  or  less  sugar  wines  may  be  made  so 
closely  resembling  those  of  Champagne  and  Anjou  in  France 
and  the  dry  Rhenish  wines  that,  at  a  most  trifling  cost,  what 
is  now  the  refuse  of  the  Vine  may  be  converted  into  a  whole- 
some and  cheering  beverage,  no  longer  to  be  restricted  to  the 
table  of  the  rich  but  attainable  by  all. 

A  productive  Vine  is  now  a  rarity.  Probably  on  an 
average  there  is  not  one  to  every  500  houses :  I  even  think 
we  may  say  not  one  to  every  1000  houses.  Some  thirty  years 
since  in  my  immediate  neighbourhood,  that  is  to  say  in 
Rochester  and  Chatham,  one  gardener  (Mr.  Wildish)  pruned 
yearly  upwards  of  ninety  Vines  :  now,  I  doubt  if  there  are 
so  many  properly  managed  and  in  a  fertile  condition  (upon 
open  walls)  in  the  entire  county  of  Kent.  On  the  walls  of 
the  thousands  of  labourers'  cottages  which  I  have  examined  I 
have  scarcely  ever  observed  a  solitary  example.  The  few  that 
are  to  be  noticed,  here  and  there,  are  usually  in  a  neglected 
and  unproductive  state  and  most  likely  injured  by  disease. 
Indeed  it  is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  cottages  of  the 
working  classes  should  be  better  supplied  than  the  walls  of 
their  masters'  houses  and  gardens,  to  which  a  healthy  Vine  is 
almost  equally  a  stranger.  As  for  the  disease  to  which  I 
allude,  it  is  simply  a  difficulty  to  be  overcome  with  very 
little  trouble.  It  seems  to  have  been  unknown  until  within 
about  17  or  18  years;*  and  it  aJffects  the  Vines  in  hot-houses 
and  green-houses  even  more  than  those  upon  open  walls. 
The  remedy,  which  is  infallible,  is  sulphur  applied  in  powder 
to  the  foliage ;  and,  mixed  with  soft  soap  and  tobacco  ashes, 
to  the  whole  of  the  trunk  and  stems  of  the  trees  about  the 
month  of  March,  or  in  April.  These  ingredients  should  be 
incorporated  with  hot  water  to  the  consistence  of  paint  and 
applied  with  a  soft  brush. 

♦  Edward  Tucker,  a  gardener  at  Margate,  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  • 
notice  it,  in  J  845.    It  must,  I  think,  have  been  in  that  or  the  following  year, 
I  saw  the  fatal  ravages  of  the  disease  {o'idium)  upon  a  Black  Hamburg  Vine  in 
the  garden  of  my  friend  the  late  Mr.  Eolfe,  of  Sandwich, 
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I  will  not  run  the  risk  of  tiring  your  patience,  or  rather 
of  trying  it,  by  a  narration  of  my  own  experiments  on  Vines 
upon  the  open  wall ;  but  I  will  merely  observe  they  confirm 
in  every  respect  the  statements  and  opinions  of  Hoare.  I 
may  say,  however,  what  I  cannot  find  that  either  he  or  any 
other  writer  on  the  culture  of  the  Vine  mentions,  that,  to  save 
time,  it  is  important  to  ascertain,  when  Vines  are  purchased 
to  be  reared  upon  open  walls  or  to  be  planted  in  any  open 
situation,  whether  the  young  trees  were  struck  in  the  open. 
If  not,  if  they  were  rooted  in  a  hot  house  or  green  house, 
then  they  will  be  checked  in  their  growth  for  one  year  cer- 
tainly ;  and  it  may  take  two  or  three  years  before  they  become 
acclimatised.  It  is  most  essential  that  all  growers  of  the 
Vine  in  the  open  air  should  know  this. 

Next  in  importance  in  rural  economy  come  the  Cherry  and 
the  Plum.  Of  the  first  of  these  I  will  but  mention  one  va- 
riety, the  Morello.  In  speaking  of  the  Vine  I  excluded  it  from 
a  northern  aspect.  In  this  the  Morello  delights.  Now,  that 
this,  the  most  useful  of  all  Cherries,  should  always  command 
so  high  a  price  is  a  fact  only  to  be  ascribed  to  that  general 
want  of  thought  which  deprives  the  greater  portion  of  the 
population  of  the  chance  of  tasting  fruits  which  nature  meant 
for  all.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  easiest  Cherry  to  rear,  as  it  is  by 
far  the  most  constantly  productive.  It  will  bear  in  the  most 
exposed  situations;  and,  while  others  fail,  it  will  in  all  seasons 
yield  a  plentiful  crop.  The  rent  of  cottages  might  therefore 
be  further  helped  by  the  Morello.* 

The  productiveness  of  various  kinds  of  the  Plum  is  also 
but  little  understood  by  the  thousands  who  have  gardens  or 
courts  without  a  single  tree.  Mr.  Riversf  will  tell  you  what 
his  seedlings,  raised  from  the  Precoce  de  Tours,  are  capable  of 


*  The  wholesale  price  is  usually  from  Od.  to  8d.  per  pound. 

+  Miniature  Fruit  Garden,  by  Thomas  Eivers,  Oth  edition.  Longman  &  Co., 
1860. 
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producing  ;  and  he  has  seen,  approved  and  introduced  into 
his  nurseries  for  the  use  of  the  world,  our  Strood  Cluster- 
Damson,  which,  from  its  amazing  fecundity,  will  tend  to  revo- 
lutionise the  Damson  kingdom.  The  parent  tree  of  all  I 
have  seen  was  found  in  the  garden  of  my  neighbour,  Mr. 
Herbert,  who  says  it  was  always  worth  a  pound  a  year  to 
him.  Unlike  the  common  Damson,  it  scarcely  fails  to  bear 
enormous  crops  once  in  a  dozen  years ;  and  it  would  grow 
even  in  hedges  ;*  or  it  could  be  cultivated  as  a  bush  like 
Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees. 

As  for  the  Gooseberry  and  Currant,  they  grow  almost  spon- 
taneously ;  and  are  so  profitable  that  a  gentleman  in  this 
county  told  me  he  paid  his  rent  yearly  from  his  currant  trees 
alone  !  Why,  when  such  trees  cost  nothing  but  the  labour 
of  planting  cuttings,  should  they  not  be  found  in  every  cottage 
garden  ?  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  cuttings,  capable  of 
forming  bearing  trees  in  two  years,  are  yearly  thrown  away 
in  districts  where  they  could  be  turned  to  profit  without  the 
outlay  of  a  penny. 

Let  it  be  understood  that  a  garden  well  7nanaged  would  not 
grow  a  less  quantity  of  vegetables  from  being  properly  stocked 
with  fruit  trees. 

Our  chief  writers  on  Horticulture,  so  far  back  as  Evelyn, 
strenuously  urged  the  nobility  and  gentry  to  improve  their 
estates  and  their  country  by  planting  fruit  trees.  But  if  in 
former  times  they  needed  to  be  reminded  and  advised,  how 
much  more,  at  the  present  day,  should  their  serious  attention 
be  directed  to  the  subject  ?  I  doubt  if  the  plantations  of 
fruit  trees  in  this  country  exceed  those  of  the  time  of 
Charles  11.  Compare  this  with  the  increased  population, 
and  we  need  not  wonder  that  fruit  has  become  an  unattainable 
luxury.  Landowners  should  advise  their  tenants  to  plant ; 
they  themselves  should  set  the  example ;  and  every  farmer 


*  The  usual  price  of  Damsons  is  12s.  per  bushel. 
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should  be  taught  to  see  that  his  cottagers'  and  labourers' 
gardens  be  properly  stocked.  We  should  go  far  to  exter- 
minate the  habits  of  idleness,  drunkenness  and  improvidence, 
now  so  common  among  the  working  and  lower  classes,  if 
we  could  give  them  ground  for  gardens  and  teach  them  how 
to  work  it.  Contrast  the  neatness  and  the  comforts  of  the 
humblest  cottage  of  the  industrious  labourer,  to  which  a  gar- 
den is  attached,  with  the  usual  slovenly  and  untidy  dwellings 
of  those  whose  masters  have  land  to  give  ;  but  who  want  the 
heart  and  feeling  to  give.  The  tenants  of  the  two  classes  of 
dwellings  are  equally  marked  in  character ;  and  the  masters 
are  as  truly  reflected  in  their  men. 

The  late  Mr.  Cobbett,  when  staying  with  a  friend  in  the 
South  of  England,  was  being  driven  by  him  in  his  chaise,  on 
a  summer  evening,  along  a  road  unusually  studded  with 
labourers'  cottages  and  gardens.  The  neat  state  of  the  dwel- 
lings, the  flowers  in  front,  and  the  fruit  trees  and  vegetables 
behind,  drew  from  the  veteran  politican  warm  expressions  of 
admiration  and  delight.  "  To  whom  do  they  belong  ? "  in- 
quired Cobbett.    He  was  told ;     but,"  added  his  friend, 

they  are  Tories."      Dont  tell  me,"  replied  Cobbett  ener- 
getically, "  about  their  being  Tories  :  they  are  damned  ^ood 
"  men."    He  meant  they  were  superlatively  good  ;  and  so,  we 
may  hope,  the  recording  angel  understood  it. 
Believe  me  to  be, 

My  Dear  Sir, 

Yours  sincerely, 

C.  KOACH  SMITH. 

Temple  Place, 
Strood,  Kent, 

January  \hth,  1863. 


ON  THE  TYPICAL  QUADRUMANA ; 
WITH  ESPECIAL  REFERENCE  TO  ST.  HILAIEE'S  DIVISION 
INTO  CATARRHINE  AND  PLATYRRHINE  GROUPS. 

By  Cuthbert  Collingwood,  M.B.,  F.L.8.,  Hon.  Sec.  to  the 
Liverpool  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  dc, 

(Read  19th  March,  1863.) 


The  marvellous  notions  wMch,  even  at  the  present  time, 
possess  the  minds  of  the  natives  of  the  regions  inhabited  by 
the  Quadrumana,  are  easily  accounted  for,  when  we  recollect 
that  Linnseus  himself  hesitated  as  to  the  true  afl&nities  of  the 
higher  forms.  In  the  last  edition  of  the  Systema  Natur6e, 
which  was  published  during  his  lifetime,  (the  twelfth  edition, 
A.D.  1766,)  he  has  considered  the  Chimpanzee  as  a  wild 
species  of  man,  under  the  names  of  "  Homo  nocturnus  and  H. 
"^y/y^^m's,"  describing  him  as  "lying  concealed  during  the  day, 
"  and  going  forth  during  the  night ;  speaking  with  a  hissing 
"sound;  thinking,  reasoning,  believing  that  the  world  was 
"  made  for  him,  and  would  eventually  be  restored  again  to  his 
"  sole  dominion."*  All  this,  it  is  true,  he  states  only  "  on  the 
"  authority  of  numerous  travellers,"  but  still  it  shews  the 
superstitious  notions  which  occupied  the  minds  not  only  of 
civilised,  but  of  highly  educated  men,  concerning  them, — and 
that,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Gmelin  tells  us  this  species 
was  seen  in  London  in  1738  ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  only 
alteration  made  in  this  last  edition  is  the  insertion  of  the 
word  "  ratiocinatur,"  i.e.,  he  is  capable  of  reasoning. 

*  Homo  nocturnus,  Homo  sylvestris,  Orang  Outang,  corpus  album,  incessu 
erectum,  nostro  dimidio  minus.  Pili  albi,  contortuplicati.  Oculi  orbiculati,  iride, 
pupillaque  aurea.  Palpebrse  antic^  incumbentes.  Die  ccecutit,  latet.  Noctu 
videt,  exit,  furatur.  Loquitur  sibilo  ;  cogitat  ( ratio cinatur,  ed.  xij)  ;  credit  sui 
caussa  factam  tellurem,  se  aliquando  iterum  fore  imperantem,  si  unquam  fide 
peregrinatoribus  raultis. — Linncei  Syst.  Nat.,  ed.  x.  1758. 
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But  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  communication  to  enter 
upon  the  controversy  concerning  the  pithecoid  origin  of  man. 
It  is  simply  alluded  to  as  pointing  out  the  great  interest  which 
is  ever  taken  in  this  class  of  animals  on  account  of  their 
remarkable  approximation  in  many  points  to  the  genus  Homo. 

To  render  clearer,  however,  the  final  object  of  this  paper, 
it  will  be  necessary,  before  proceeding  further,  to  take  a  brief 
glance  at  the  classification  of  the  Quadrumana. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  great  continent  of  America,  the 
zoologist  might  be  be  said  to  be  yet  acquainted  with  a  consi- 
derable variety  of  monkeys,  and  among  them,  with  many  that 
are  still  the  most  remarkable  of  the  order.  There  were  the 
extraordinary  Anthropoid  Simians,  the  Chimpanzee,  and 
Orangs,  inhabiting  the  Guinea  coast  of  Africa,  and  the  great 
islands  of  the  Javan  sea ;  and  the  Gibbons  (Hylobates)  or 
long- armed  apes,  confined  to  Eastern  India.  All  these,  in 
addition  to  their  near  approach  to  the  human  form  (in  which 
particular  the  Chimpanzee,  called  Troglodytes,  after  a  fabulous 
^Ethiopian  race,  referred  to  by  Herodotus,*  and  said  to 
inhabit  holes  and  caves,  is  pre-eminent),  are  remarkable 
for  the  absence  of  the  tail.  This  want  in  the  greater  part 
of  the  group  is  literally  counterbalanced  by  the  greater 
length  of  the  arms,  for  in  all  those  monkeys  which  are  arbo- 
real in  their  habits,  constituting  the  major  part,  the  tail 
appears  to  be  a  balancing  organ,  and  plays  a  great  part  in 
those  feats  of  agility  which  call  forth  the  wondering  admira- 
tion of  human  beholders.  Next  to  these  Primates,  as  they 
were  called,  comes  the  unique  Kahau,  or  Proboscis  monkey 
(Nasahs),  of  Borneo,  to  which  the  term  Simia  is  so  inappli- 
cable. There  is  but  one  species  of  this  anomalous  genus ; 
what  was  supposed  to  be  another  species  is  most  likely  the 
young  individual.  The  remarkable  genus,  Semnopithecus,  of 
F.  Cuv.,  with  their  slender  and  agile  forms,  is  exclusively 


•  Herodotus,  iv.,  183. 
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Indian ;  and  this  group  is  completed  by  the  genus  Colohus, 
from  Africa,  which  has  only  four,  instead  of  five  fingers,  on 
the  anterior  extremities.  These  are  all  distinguishable  from 
the  Jirst  group  by  their  long  tails,  and  from  the  succeeding, 
by  the  absence  of  cheek  pouches.  After  these  come  the 
minute  and  beautiful  Talapoin,  the  smallest  monkey  of  the 
old  world,  inhabiting  the  west  of  Africa ;  and  the  compre- 
hensive genus  Cercopithecus  (including  the  genus  Cercocehus, 
of  Geoffrey),  whose  strong  canines  and  small  facial  angle 
connect  them  with  the  Macaques,  containing  no  less  than 
twenty-seven  species.  All  these  are  remarkable  for  their  grace 
and  elegance  of  form,  frequently  for  their  beautiful  fur,  and 
for  their  mild  and  affectionate  disposition.  They  inhabit 
Africa  and  India,  and  are  distinguished  from  the  last  group 
by  their  ample  cheek-pouches. 

Following  these,  is  the  powerful  genus  Macacus,  very  widely 
distributed,  and  occupying  a  geographical  range  of  three  divi- 
sions of  the  globe ;  the  Barbary  Ape,  or  Tailless  Magot 
f  Macacus  Inuus J  being  found  upon  the  rock  of  Gibraltar,  a 
solitary  European  species.  This  monkey  has  no  tail ;  neither 
has  it,  like  the  Gibbons,  a  counterbalancing  length  of  arm. 
But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  species,  in  common  with 
most  of  the  group,  is  not  arboreal,  but  lives  chiefly  among  the 
cliffs  and  rocky  places,  where  still  a  considerable,  but  not  an 
equal  amount  of  agility  is  required.  The  Barbary  Ape  makes 
the  transition  easy  to  the  last  group  of  Cynocephalous 
Baboons,  all  natives  of  Africa,  including  the  fierce  Chacma 
and  the  grotesque  Drills,  whose  prolonged  dog-like  muzzle, 
enormous  strength,  and  ferocious  disposition,  readily  distin- 
guish them  from  all  the  other  Quadrumana. 

Such  are  the  monkeys  of  the  Old  world ;  and  throughout 
the  whole  of  these  groups,  there  runs  such  a  general  resem- 
blance, that  it  is  evident  they  belong  to  the  same  type,  and 
were  formed,  so  to  speak,  on  the  same  general  plan.    But  still 
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it  must  be  remarked,  that  between  this  last  group  and  the 
Lemuridce  (which  are  Quadrumana,  but  not  true  monkeys) 
there  is  a  wide  gap.  These  latter,  in  addition  to  their  fox-like 
snout,  and  general  resemblance  to  the  Insectivora,  have  sharp 
hooked  claws,  in  the  place  of  flat  nails,  and  are  all,  more  or 
less,  of  nocturnal  habits.  The  transition,  also,  from  the  almost 
typical  Guenons,  or  Oercopitheci,  to  the  almost  quadruped 
Cynocephali,  is  very  rapid ;  and  the  want  of  some  connecting 
links  would,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  zoological 
science,  have  been  keenly  felt,  and  perhaps  sought  for  in  the 
geological  records  of  the  Pleiocsene  era. 

But  the  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America  supplied 
many  links  in  this  chain  of  beings,  by  disclosing  a  race  of 
monkeys  so  distinct  in  form,  structure,  and  habits,  from  those 
I  have  briefly  referred  to,  that  Geofi'roy  St.  Hilaire  speaks 
thus  strongly  concerning  them.*  It  may  be  remarked,  that 
most  of  the  naturalists  who  have  by  their  labours  and  writings 
elucidated  this  class  of  animals  are  French.  It  is  another 
"  nature  of  doubtful  beings,  between  man  and  the  carnivora, 
"  another  monkey  type.    *      *     *      *    It  is  truly  another 

type ;  just  as  though  the  monkeys  of  America  belonged  to 
"  another  epoch  of  the  creation,  and  as  though  the  species  of 
"  the  two  types  had,  in  their  propagation,  each  retained,  in  all 
"their  modifications,  the  fundamental  peculiarities  of  each 
"primitive  system." 

Nor  is  this  distinguished  philosopher  alone  in  his  estimate 
of  the  broad  distinctions  which  characterise  the  two  races ; 
and  I  could  quote  an  equally  pointed  remark  of  Professor 
Owen'Sjt  but  further  evidence  is  not  called  for. 

*  C'est  une  autre  nature  d'etres  ambigus  entre  riionime  et  les  carnassiers  ;  un 
autre  type  singe.  *  »  *  *  C'est  vrainient  un  autre  type,  comnie 
si  les  singes  d'Amerique  provenaient  d'une  autre  epoque  de  creation ;  et  coninie  si 
les  especes  des  deux  types  se  fussent  multipliees  eu  retenant  dans  leurs  modifi- 
cations les  traits  fondamentaux  de  cliaque  systc'ine  primitif." — G.  St.  Hilaire, 
Cours  dHistoire  Nat.  des  Mammijeres.    Led.  9,  p.  4. 

+  Owen,  "  Odontography,"  vol.  i,  p.  439. 
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I  will,  therefore,  just  point  out  some  of  the  most  well- 
marked  characters  by  which  this  new  type  is  distinguished  from 
their  prototypes  of  the  old  world. 

First,  the  size  of  the  facial  angle  should  perhaps  be  men- 
tioned, although  on  account  of  the  great  variety  of  this 
angle  in  different  monkeys,  it  can  scarcely  be  compared  in 
the  two  races.  This  angle,  according  to  Camper,  contains 
80°  in  Europeans,  and  in  some  negroes  which  he  measured, 
it  only  contained  70°.  Now,  in  measuring  the  skulls  of 
Orangs,  Lesson  {Hist.  Nat.  Mammiferes,  vol.  iii,  p.  230) 
estimated  it  at  from  60°,  even  as  high  as  64°,  but  Professor 
Owen  has  shewn  {Zool.  Tratis.,  vol.  i,  p.  372)  that  Lesson 
measured  only  young  animals  ;  and  states  that  the  facial 
angle  of  the  adult  Chimpanzee  is  only  35°,  while  that  of 
the  Orang  is  but  30°.  This  difference  is  owing  to  the  im- 
mense development  of  the  jaws  in  the  adult  Orangs,  which 
is  accompanied  by  a  corresponding  amount  of  brutal  ferocity, 
and  savage  animal  propensities.  In  the  Baboons,  again,  the 
facial  angle  is  considerably  less,  and  every  gradation  between 
these  may  occur.  Among  the  American  monkeys,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  are  none  which  so  nearly  approach  man, 
nor  any  which  are  so  distant  from  him  in  organization,  as  are 
found  in  the  old  world  family.  Their  heads  are  generally 
round,  and  their  muzzles  short,  so  that  the  facial  angle  is 
large,  and  varies  between  small  limits,  being  from  55°  to  60° ; 
this  angle,  therefore,  cannot  be  made  use  of  in  these  monkeys 
as  a  character  of  any  importance. 

M.  Isidore  St.  Hilaire,  the  younger,  has  given,  in  the 
Gomptes  rendus,  the  following  general  statement  of  measure- 
ments in  certain  groups  : — 


Gibbons  et  sajous  

Cercopitheques   

Magot  

Cynocephales  et  Hurleurs 


.60  deg. 
.50  „ 
.40  „ 
.30  „ 
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In  the  second  place,  the  general  size  of  the  American 
type  is  inuch  smaller  than  that  of  the  old  world  monkeys. 
Thus,  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Satyrus  rufus,  in  the  British 
Museum,  stands  exactly  four  feet  high,  and  the  anterior 
extremities  measure  rather  more  than  three  feet  in  length. 
The  height  to  which  the  adult  Orang  attains  is  scarcely  known, 
but  that  of  the  adult  Gorilla  is  not  a  matter  of  doubt.  Many 
other  of  the  higher  forms  are  also  of  considerable  size,  and 
the  quadruped  Baboons  are  of  no  mean  proportions ;  but 
among  the  monkeys  of  the  new  world,  the  Howlers  (Mycetes), 
which  are  allied  to  the  Baboons,  are  perhaps  the  most  robust, 
and  seldom  reach  three  feet  in  height.  The  genus  Ateles 
contains  the  individuals  which  stand  tallest,  and  some  in  the 
British  Museum  reach  the  height  of  three  feet ;  but  their  very 
slender  forms  and  elongated  extremities  which  contribute 
to  this  height,  offer  a  singular  contrast  to  the  thickset  and 
robust  forms  of  most  of  the  old  world  monkeys.  An  extinct 
species  has  been  discovered  which  must  have  been  four  feet 
high,  but  this  is  the  largest  known  ;  and  the  lowest  genera, 
Midas  and  Jacchus  (usually  called  Marmozets),  are  not  bigger 
than  squirrels. 

Third.  In  the  Quadrumana  of  the  Old  world  many  generic 
and  specific  differences  depend  upon  the  presence,  absence  or 
amount  of  development  of  those  tubercular  callosities  on  the 
buttocks,  which  are  more  or  less  defined  in  all  the  Gibbons, 
and  in  most  of  the  Baboons  ;  and  on  the  cheek-pouches,  which 
are  so  ample  in  all  the  family  of  Oercopithecians.  Now,  these 
two  characters  are  unknown  in  America ;  and  not  a  single 
species  of  New  world  monkey  is  possessed  of  either. 

Fourth.  The  tail,  which  is  not  unfrequently  altogether 
absent  in  the  Old  world  species,  is  in  all  the  American  monkeys 
(with  the  exception  of  two  species  of  a  genus  which  is  thence 
called  Brachyurus)  highly  developed  ;  and  this  not  only  in  its 
length,  which  is  sometimes  extraordinary,  but  also  in  its 
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capabilities  as  a  prehensile  organ.  For  this  purpose,  the  under 
part  of  its  extremity  is  bare  of  hair,  and  callous ;  and  is 
capable  of  being  applied  as  a  fifth  hand  with  the  utmost  pre- 
cision ;  which,  as  those  which  are  possessed  of  this  organ  are 
exclusively  arboreal,  must  be  of  the  greatest  service.  The 
strength  of  the  vertebral  column,  and  of  the  muscles  attached 
to  it,  reaches,  in  these  monkeys,  the  highest  degree  of  deve- 
lopment, and  the  excess  of  power  in  this  one  organ  results  in 
the  greater  general  strength  of  those  so  furnished.  The  extent 
of  the  callous  part  of  the  tail  is  in  tolerably  exact  proportion 
to  its  powers  as  a  prehensile  organ,  and  is  very  constant  in 
each  species,  occupying  near  one  third  in  the  Howlers,  and 
two-fifth^  in  the  genus  Brachyteles,  &c.  This  very  remarkable 
feature  is  peculiar  to  American  monkeys,  and  is  possessed  by 
more  than  half  of  the  whole  number  of  species. 

Fifth.  They  differ  as  to  their  dental  formula.  The 
Quadrumana  of  the  old  world  possess  an  array  of  teeth  which 
is  expressed  thus — 

Inc.  i  Can.  JeS  Bicus.  S  True  Mol.  g 
thus  agreeing  with  man  in  the  number  of  their  teeth,  but 
differing  widely  from  him,  and  from  each  other,  in  the  develop- 
ment of  individual  teeth,  and  dental  tubercles.  But  the 
monkeys  of  the  new  world  possess  an  additional  molar  tooth 
on  each  side  of  each  jaw,  which  thus  gives  them  thirty-six, 
instead  of  thirty-two  teeth.  In  the  Marmozets,  however, 
these  additional  molars  are  wanting.  The  significance  of  such 
changes  as  these  will  be  best  understood  by  a  reference  to 
Prof.  Owen's  valuable  work  on  Odontography. 

Sixth.  Another  remarkable  point  of  difference  between  the 
Quadrumana  of  the  old  and  new  continent  is,  that  all  the 
former  (including  even  the  family  of  the  Lemurs,  which  in 
many  respects  aberrate  widely  from  the  monkey  type)  possess 
both  on  the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  an  opposable 
thumb;  whereas  the  opposable  character  of  the  thumb  is. 
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in  the  latter,  confined  to  the  posterior  extremities.  This  is 
undoubtedly  a  character  of  importance,  but  by  no  means  such 
as  to  justify  an  attempt  at  classification  upon  that  character 
alone.  Such  an  attempt  was  made  about  thirty  years  ago,  by 
Mr.  Ogilby,  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  it  has  never 
been  adopted  ;  and  his  plan,  which  may  be  found  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Zoological  Society,  1836,  was  to  arrange 
all  the  mammalia  which  were  possessed  of  opposable  thumbs 
on  either  extremity,  in  one  order,  which  he  proposed  to  call 
Cheiropoda,  and  these  again  into  three  sections.  The  first, 
having  the  opposable  thumb  on  the  hands  only,  included 
man,  and  was  called  Bimana.  The  second  had  the  charac- 
teristic mark  on  both  hands  and  feet,  and  was  called  Quadru- 
mana,  including  all  the  old  world  monkeys  and  the  Lemuridae. 
The  third  had  it  on  the  feet  alone,  and  was  named  Pedimana, 
and  included  the  monkeys  of  the  new  world,  and  another 
family  which  indeed  possess  this  character,  but  which  few 
would  be  hardy  enough  to  class  with  Simise  ;  I  mean  the 
Didelphidse  or  Opossums.  Thus,  in  this  fantastic  arrangement, 
old  and  new  world  monkeys  are  separated  by  aberrant  Lemurs  ; 
and  placental  and  non-placental  animals  are  mixed  up  in  in- 
extricable confusion.  Moreover,  there  is  an  old  world  genus 
(Oolobus)  which  possesses  no  thumb  at  all  on  the  anterior 
extremity ;  and  as  such  an  animal  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
the  anterior  thumb  opposable,  it  must  take  its  place  among 
the  Pedimana  of  the  new  world,  far  away  from  its  companions 
of  the  old. 

In  the  fifth  edition  of  Lyell's  Geology,  it  is  stated  that  no 
fossil  remains  of  Quadrumana  had  been  discovered,  even  in 
the  most  superficial  deposits  ;  but  since  that  time  (1837),  such 
remains  have  been  found,  both  in  Asia  and  in  America. 
Messrs.  Oautley  and  Falconer  discovered  in  the  Sewalik  Hills 
of  the  Himalayan  range,  fragments  of  a  gigantic  Simian, 
among  the  bones  of  other  animals  ;  and  in  the  basin  of  the 
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Kio  des  Velhas,  in  South  America,  Dr.  Lund  found  the  fossil 
remains  of  an  extinct  monkey  of  larger  proportions  than  any 
now  inhabiting  that  region  ;  but  it  is  not  a  little  worthy  of 
remark,  although  a  fact  which  might  have  been  anticipated, 
that  both  these  relics  of  a  former  world  are  found  to  assimi- 
late respectively  with  the  old  and  new  world  types,  the  Asiatic 
species  being  an  Entellus,  and  the  American  species  having 
probably  been  a  Sapajou. 

But  beside  all  these  distinctions  which  I  have  shewn  to 
exist  between  the  Quadrumana  of  the  New  and  Old  world, 
there  was  a  seventh,  which  was  remarked  by  GeofFroy  St, 
Hilaire,  and  founded  upon  the  form  and  position  of  the 
nostrils  in  the  two  races.  No  one  of  those  remarkable 
characters  which  I  have  before  referred  to,  is  diagnostic 
of  all  the  Old  from  all  the  New  world  Quadrumana  ; 
although  all  of  them  taken  together  offer  very  strong  and 
characteristic  points  of  difference ;  but  the  distinction  I  now 
allude  to  was  considered  to  admit  of  such  universal  appli- 
cation, that  the  above  eminent  naturalist  made  the  basis  of  his 
classification  the  terms  Gatarrhini  and  Platyrrhini ;  the 
former  including  all  the  monkeys  of  the  old  continent,  and 
the  latter,  all  those  of  the  new.  The  signification  of  these 
terms  I  shall  presently  explain ;  and,  meantime,  T  may  express 
my  object  in  the  remainder  of  this  communication  to  be — 

1st.  To  inquire  how  far  the  terms  Gatarrhini  and  Platyr- 
rhini are  applicable  to  the  distinctions  they  are  intended  to 
convey. 

2nd.  To  shew  where  they  appear  to  me  (according  to  the 
definitions  of  them  ordinarily  accepted)  to  fail  in  their  appli- 
cation. 

3rd.  To  point  out  a  mode  in  which  I  have,  by  careful 
comparison,  been  led  to  think  they  may  be  corrected. 

We  must  let  St.  Hilaire,  himself,  explain  the  terms  we  have 
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just  used.  His  exposition  will  be  found  in  the  work  before 
quoted,  and  is  as  follows  :  * 

Simiw  Catarrhini.  Characters.  The  nasal  septum  very 
"  narrow,  and  the  nostrils  opened  below  the  nose. 

Simim  Platyrrhini.  Characters.  The  nasal  septum  broad, 
"  and  the  nostrils  opened  upon  the  sides  of  the  nose." 

As  far  as  the  position  or  aspect  of  the  nostrils  is  concerned, 
this  is  suficiently  exact ;  but  Latreille  gives  us  more  definite 
information  concerning  the  nasal  septum.    He  says  f — 

"  8imi(E  Catarrhini.  The  septum  which  divides  the  nostrils, 
"  very  narrow  (tres  mince) ;  so  that  their  openings  are  almost 
"  in  contact,  and  below. 

"  Simice  Plaii/rrhini,  It  is  easy  to  distinguish  these  from 
"  those  of  the  old  world,  by  the  thickness  of  the  septum  which 
"  divides  their  nostrils ;  a  septum  as  broad,  or  broader,  than 
"  the  nostrils,  measured  in  their  greatest  diameter." 

In  studying  the  members  of  this  interesting  order,  one 
cannot  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  fact  that  these  definitions 
are  defective — that  they  are  too  general,  and  admit  of  so 
many  exceptions,  that  it  becomes  almost  necessary  to  force 
the  rule  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  examples — a  proceed- 
ing which  every  one  will  admit  to  be  of  an  extremely  illogical 
and  unphilosophical  nature.  It  will  be  found,  for  example, 
that  while  the  majority  of  the  old  world  Quadrumana  possess 
nasal  septa  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness,  some  of 
them  exceed  half  an  inch  ;  and  that  while,  in  the  new  world 
monkeys,  this  septum  is  sometimes  nearly  three-quarters  of 

*  Singes  Catarrhinins.  Caractferes.  La  cloison  des  narines  etroite,  et  les 
narines  ouvertes  au-dessous  du  nez. 

Singes  Platyrrhinins.  Caractferes.  La  cloison  des  narines  large,  et  les  narines 
ouvertes  sur  les  cotes  du  nez. — Coiirs  de  I'Histoire  Nat.  des  Mammiferes. 

+  Singes  Catarrhinins.  La  cloison  qui  separe  les  narines  tres  mince,  de  sorte 
que  leurs  ouvertures  sont  presque  contigues  et  inferieures. 

Singes  Platyrrhinins.  II  est  facile  de  les  distinguer  de  ceux  de  I'ancien 
continent,  a  I'epaissur  de  la  cloison  qui  separe  leurs  narines — cloison  ausai  lai-ge 
ou  plus,  que  les  narinea  mcBurees  dans  leur  plus  grand  diamfetre. — Latreille^ 
Mist,  Nat,  dea  Singes,  Paris,  an  i%. 
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an  inch  in  thickness,  it  in  some  instances  barely  exceeds 
one-eighth  of  an  inch.  It  is  true  that,  in  a  very  short  time, 
it  becomes  evident  that  the  two  races  are  very  distinct  from 
one  another  in  general  appearance  ;  and  that  the  ensemble  of 
a  new  world  monkey,  as  distinguished  from  those  of  the  old 
world,  is  so  peculiar  and  characteristic  that  the  student  is 
soon  enabled  to  throw  aside  Geoffroy's  law,  in  a  great  measure 
— not,  however,  as  unimportant,  for  the  more  the  order  is 
studied,  the  more  valuable  is  the  princij)le  perceived  to  be, 
although  it  appears  desirable  to  make  an  alteration  in  the 
expression  of  it. 

The  shape  of  the  nasal  apertures  varies  considerably  in 
various  genera  of  monkeys,  as  may  be  easily  seen  on  an 
inspection  of  any  well  prepared  collection.  Such  an  one, 
especially,  is  that  beautiful  series  of  these  animals  at  the 
Museum  of  the  Jardin  des  Plantes  at  Paris  ;  a  collection, 
however,  as  I  am  informed  by  Dr.  Gray,  considerably  inferior 
in  richness  to  our  own  collection  in  the  British  Museum, 
which,  ten  years  since,  contained  thirty  more  species. 

The  openings  of  the  nostrils  of  the  anthropoid  Simians  are 
often  narrow,  and  present  an  appearance  during  life  as  though 
they  had  been  flattened  or  beaten  in  by  violence.  The  ano- 
malous genus  Nasalis  I  have  before  mentioned.  In  it,  the 
nose  is  exceedingly  prominent ;  but  the  septum  is  certainly 
"  tres  mince."  Thus,  in  a  fine  specimen  of  this  animal  in  the 
British  Museum  the  nose  projects  2f  inches  beyond  the  lips  ; 
and  a  straight  line  drawn  from  between  the  eyes  to  the  tip  of 
the  nose  measures  4  inches.  The  breadth  of  this  organ  is 
1 J  inch  ;  but  a  stuffed  specimen  cannot  give  one  an  adequate 
"  idea  of  the  natural  appearance."  (Broderip.) 

The  Colobi  I  shall  refer  to  more  particularly  presently.  In 
the  Semnopitheci  and  Cercopitheci  the  form  and  position  of 
the  nose  is  something  intermediate  between  the  Orangs  and 
the  Proboscis  monkey,  and  indeed  if  a  young  specimen  of  the 
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latter  animal  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  that  its  nose  is  like 
the  same  organ  in  an  adult  Cercopithec,  only  a  little  exaggerated. 
In  most  of  the  Cynocephali,  the  nostrils  are  truly  terminal ; 
they  project  beyond  the  muzzle  and  are  generally  nearly  tri- 
angular in  form,  and  have  a  very  narrow  septum.  In 
the  Mandrill  they  are  nearly  round,  whereas  in  the  allied 
genus,  T heropithecus  (or  Gelada)  they  are  flat  and  simian, 
and  situated  far  back,  instead  of  being  terminal ;  the  muzzle 
terminating  an  inch  beyond  them  in  a  clavate  form.  Among 
the  new  world  monkeys  there  is  not  so  much  variety,  and 
where  it  does  occur,  since  that  variation  is  favourable  to  the 
ideas  I  am  endeavouring  to  set  forth,  I  shall  refer  to  them 
specially  in  their  proper  places. 

A  few  words  concerning  the  Osteology  of  this  part  of  the 
Quadrumanous  skull  may  not  be  uninteresting.  The  opening 
left  by  the  superior  maxillary  bones  is,  in  some  instances,  just 
the  reverse  of  the  same  opening  in  the  human  skull ;  and  the 
anterior  nasal  spine  is  wanting,  there  being  a  groove  in  its 
place.  The  nasal  bone  is  generally  in  the  same  plane  as  the 
interorbital  plate,  and  is  there  usually  only  one.  The  ascend- 
ing or  nasal  portion  of  the  superior  maxillary  bone,  which  is 
of  greater  proportional  size  than  in  the  human  subject,  does 
not  ascend  vertically  to  the  orbits,  as  in  man  and  some  of  the 
lower  Quadrumana,  but  slopes  backwards  as  in  the  Cyno- 
cephali, and  in  the  carnivorous  mammalia,  though  in  a  less 
degree.  A  character  by  which  the  Chimpanzee  approximates 
more  closely  than  the  Orang  to  the  human  subject,  is  presented 
(according  to  Vrolik)  by  the  nasal  bone,  which  projects  in  a 
slightly  arched  form  beyond  the  interorbital  plane,  while  a 
trace  of  its  original  separation  into  two  lateral  elements 
remains  at  the  lower  margin  of  the  consolidated  and  single 
bone.  In  the  American  monkeys  the  division  is  often 
evident,  and  indeed  there  is  considerable  general  resemblance 
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in  the  skull  of  Cebus  to  the  human  skull,  a  resemblance  which 
is  still  more  striking  in  the  Marmozets. 

In  the  enunciation  of  Geoflfroy's  law  as  above  given  by 
himself,  there  are  two  elements,  which  must  be  examined 
separately.  We  will  first  take  that  one  which  I  conceive  to 
be  the  less  important  of  the  two,  because  it  is  not  involved 
in  the  terms  I  have  before  mentioned  ;  which  may  be  thus 
stated  : — that  the  apertures  of  the  nostrils  of  monkeys  be- 
longing to  the  old  world  are  lelow  the  nose,      au  dessous  du 

nez," — St.  Hil, ;  "  inferieures," — Latreille)  ;  while  those  of 
the  monkeys  of  the  new  world  are  lateral      ouvertes  sur  les 

cotes  du  nez."  St.  Hil.)  Now  I  think  that  if,  on  a  fair 
profile  view  of  any  monkey,  the  whole  opening  of  the  nostril 
can  be  seen  in  its  full  circumference,  without  foreshortening, 
that  opening  cannot  be  said  to  be  otherwise  than  lateral ;  for 
if  it  might  be  otherwise  considered,  that  character  would 
become  valueless  as  a  differential  sign.  It  being  granted  then, 
that  such  a  nostril  has  a  right  to  be  considered  lateral,  let  us 
next  see  whether  this  lateral  nostril  is  confined  to  the  monkeys 
of  the  new  world,  and  whether  indeed  it  be  constant  among 
them. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  the  description  of  a  lateral 
nostril  above  given  applies,  not  to  the  new  world  Quadrumana 
alone,  but  also  to  many  of  those  of  the  old  world.  I  might 
instance  several  of  the  Semmopitheci,  in  which  the  whole  nostril 
is  seen  on  a  side  view,  especially  S.  Siamensis.  Of  the  genus 
Colobus  are  some  well-marked  examples,  especially  the  Guereza 
(C.  Guereza),  in  which  we  may  absolutely  distinguish  a  larger 
aperture  in  the  nostrils  on  a  side  view  than  on  any  other  aspect 
(fig.  6)  ;  and  in  some  of  the  Cercopitheci  the  character  is  only 
less  marked.  The  Magot  (Macacus  Inuus)  discloses  the  full 
size  of  his  nostrils  on  a  profile  view ;  and  I  think,  the  terminal 
nostrils  of  the  Cynocephalous  baboons  might  be  considered 
as  negative  evidence  against  the  applicability  of  the  "  narines 
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"  inferieures,"  of  Latreille  and  St.  Hilaire  to  the  Old  world 
monkeys.  Indeed,  when  taken  strictly,  the  only  monkey 
which  I  can  understand  as  having  nostrils  opening  "  au 
dessous  du  nez,"  is  the  Proboscis  monkey  (Nasalis  larvatus)  ; 
and  some,  as  the  Chimpanzee,  for  example,  I  should  be  more 
inclined  to  call  "  an  dessus,"  or  "  superieures,"  for  they  open 
upwards  rather  than  in  any  other  direction. 

But  not  only  do  some  of  the  Old  world  monkeys  possess 
lateral  nostrils,  but  certain  New  world  monkeys  have  them 
opening  to  the  front.  I  admit  that  in  those  Platyrrhini  in 
which  the  nostrils  do  open  to  the  side  (as  Oebus  hypoleucos) 
and  which  constitute  the  majority,  the  lateral  opening  is  more 
decided  than  in  any  old-world  monkey  whatever,  but  there  are 
exceptions.  These  are  certain  species  of  the  genus  Ateles, 
for  instance,  A.  Beelzebuth,  and  all  the  genus  Eriodes  (fig.  4). 
In  none  of  these  can  anything  like  a  full  view  of  the  opening 
of  the  nostrils  be  obtained  on  a  profile  aspect.  Indeed,  of  the 
genus  Eriodes,  containing  three  species,  a  late  work  on  the 
Quadrumana  says:*  "They  have  the  nostrils  opening  in- 
"  feriorly,"  thus  allowing  at  least  one  exceptional  genus. 

We  will  now  examine  the  other,  and  more  important  element 
of  distinction ;  and  the  one  which  has  given  rise  to  the  names 
Catarrhini  and  Platyrrhini;  viz.,  the  size  of  the  nasal  septum, 
which  is  said  to  be  narrow  in  the  old  world,  and  wide  in  the 
new  world  monkeys. 

The  nasal  septum  of  some  of  the  genus  Colobus  is  as  wide  as 
many,  and  wider  than  some  of  the  Platyrrhine  group,  and  this  is 
especially  apparent  in  the  Guereza  (C.  Guereza)  (fig.  5)  which  I 
have  before  mentioned  as  having  the  nostrils  opening  laterally. 
The  septum  here  measures  half  an  inch  in  width ;  and  it  is 
scarcely  less  apparent  in  the  Oolobus  ursinus.  In  many  of 
the  Cercopitheci,  it  is  far  above  the  average  width,  as  for 

*  lis  ont  les  narineB  ouvertes  inftrieuremcnt. — Chemi,  Hist,  des 
Quadrumanea,  p.  197, 
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example,  in  C.  cynosums  and  0.  samango.  Among  the  new 
world  monkeys,  where  we  are  taught  to  look  for  very  wide  septa, 
I  may  again  instance  the  genera  Ateles  and  Eriodes  (fig.  3)  as 
exceptional;  and,  indeed,  I  believe  that  in  the  first  and  most 
typical  group  of  American  monkeys  (the  Sapajous)  the  nostrils 
are,  as  a  rule,  situated  more  close  together  than  in  the  second 
and  third,  or  more  aberrant,  groups,  the  insectivorous  Geo- 
pithecs,  and  the  rodent  Marmozets.  In  Ateles  Beelzebuth,  it 
is  not  so  wide  as  in  many  Catarrhini,  and  the  genus  Eriodes 
(Brachy teles)  is  confessedly  exceptional  in  this,  as  well  as  in 
other  particulars.  Thus  in  the  work  last  quoted,  we  read — 
Eriodes.  Nostrils  rounded,  very  close  together  (tres  rappro- 
"  chees),  and  rather  inferior  than  lateral  ;  nasal  septum  very 
"  slightly  thickened;"*  and  in  explanation  of  this  misfortune 
we  read  further  f — "  The  genus  Eriodes  is  very  remarkable,  and 
"  seems  to  establish  the  transition  from  the  monkeys  of  the  old 
"  to  those  of  the  new  world  ;  they  have  the  nostrils  opening 
"  inferiorly,  but  all  the  other  characters  class  them  among 
"  American  monkeys  ;"  and  indeed  this  septum  of  Brachyteles 
hypoxanthus  is  only  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness. 
Of  the  genus  Nyctipithecus  also  it  is  said  +  —  Nostrils  sepa- 
rated by  a  very  narrow  septum,  and  opened  sometimes  on  the 
side,  and  at  the  same  time  below  the  nose. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  genus  which  in  every  other  respect 
resembles  the  Platyrrhini,  but  in  this  important  one,  on  which 
the  distinctive  name  is  founded,  they  are  exceptional. 

So  much  for  instances  ;  and  having  such  before  us,  it 
cannot  be  matter  of  surprise  that  Sir  Wm.  Jardine,§  when 
speaking  of  the  new  world  monkeys,  in  a  popular  work,  has 

*  Narines  arrondies,  tres  rapprocliees  I'une  de  I'autre,  et  plutot  inferieures  que 
laterales,  cloison  uasale  tr^s  peu  epaissie. — Chenu,  p.  197. 

+  Les  Eriodes  sont  tr^s  remarquables,  et  semblent  etablir  le  passage  des  singes 
de  rancien  continent  a  ceux  du  nouveau  monde ;  lis  ont  les  narines  ouvertes 
inferieurement,  mais  tous  les  autres  caractferes  les  classent  parmi  les  singes 
Americains. — Op.  cit.  p.  197. 

t  Op,  cit*  p.  I  Naturaliat's  Library  vol.  i,  Mammalia,  p.  162« 
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omitted  to  include  the  nasal  characters  among  the  "  most 
striking  outward  differences." 

And  here  let  me  not  be  thought  presumptuous  or  captious 
in  finding  fault  with  what  has  now  so  long  been  current  and 
unquestioned.  I  do  not  by  these  observations  intend  to  infer 
that  a  character  franked  with  the  name  of  St.  Hilaire,  and 
subscribed  to  by  so  many  eminent  naturalists,  is,  after  what  I 
have  said,  valueless.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  the 
terms  Catarrhini  and  Platyrrhini  are  of  great  significance 
to  one  well  acquainted  with  the  Quadrumanous  types,  and 
who  does  not  require  to  make  these  distinctions  a  stepping- 
stone  to  such  an  acquaintance.  I  even  grant  that  the  Guereza, 
a  Oatarrhine  monkey,  which,  nevertheless,  has  lateral  nostrils 
and  a  wide  septum — both  characters  belonging  to  the  other 
group — is  nevertheless  very  distinct  from  that  other  group, 
even  in  those  very  characters  which  it  has  in  common  with 
it ;  and  this  paradoxical  remark  can  only  be  fully  understood 
by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  typical  characters  of  the 
two  groups ;  although  I  hope  before  I  conclude  to  render  it 
less  obscure. 

It  appears  to  me  that  correctness  of  description  demands 
that  the  far  too  general  expositions  of  the  terms  applied  to  the 
two  great  families  of  monkeys  by  the  eminent  French  naturalist 
should  be  revised  and  qualified  to  meet  the  numerous  excep- 
tions to  which  I  have  referred. 

Having,  then,  pointed  out  the  defects  of  the  definitions  of 
the  terms  Catarrhini  and  Platyrrhini,  and  shown  that,  impor- 
tant as  those  terms  are,  the  characters  ranked  under  them  are  not 
constant, — it  may  be  asked  :  If  there  is  so  much  significance  in 
these  terms,  is  it  not  possible  to  discover  some  character  which 
is  constant  and  peculiar  to  both — some  invariable  mark  by 
which  the  mere  tyro  could  at  once  pronounce  the  native  soil  of 
any  one  of  these  animals,  whether  in  the  new  or  the  old  world  ? 
My  answer  is  that,  believing  from  the  very  nature  of  things 
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tliat  such  a  character  might  he  found,  I  sought  for  it  with 
care  and  diligence,  and  I  think  I  may  say  I  have  found  a 
character,  equally  simple  and  invariable,  which,  accurately 
enunciated,  amounts  to  this  : — If  the  lower  angle  of  each 
nostril  he  bisected,  the  imaginary  lines  bisecting  these  angles 
will,  in  the  Catarrhini,  rapidly  conyerge  below,  until  they 
meet  in  the  mesial  plane  of  the  lip  ;  whereas,  in  the  Platyr- 
rhini,  the  same  lines  will  diverge  from  the  mesial  plain  ; — or, 
to  state  the  same  facts  in  a  general  way  : — The  lower  angle 
of  the  nostril  of  an  Old  world  monkey  points  inward,  while 
that  of  a  New  world  Monkey  points  outward.    Thus — 


This,  it  will  be  seen,  depends,  not  upon  the  thickness  of 
the  septum,  which,  as  we  have  remarked,  is  a  variable  cha- 
racter, but  upon  its  form,  which  is  pyramidal  in  the  Catarrhini, 
and  of  a  contracted  or  hour-glass  shape  in  the  Platyrrhine 
group. 

Thus,  in  the  typical  Catarrhine  monkeys  (fig.  1)  the  nostrils 
are  linear,  and  almost  meet  in  their  inferior  angles 


It  will  not  be  necessary,  however,  to  carry  the  illustration 
all  through  the  two  families,  but  only  that  I  should  show  that 
in  those  monkeys  of  both  families  which  most  obviously 
aberrate  from  the  descriptions  given  by  St.  Hilaire,  the  cha- 
racter here  given  obtains  to  perfection.  Thus,  in  the  genus 
Colobus,  (figs.  5  &  6)  in  which,  though  a  Catarrhine  monkey, 
the  septum  is  so  wide,  the  inferior  angles  will  be  seen  to  con- 
verge rapidly  ;  while  in  the  genus  Brachyteles  (Eriodes), 
(fig.  3)  although  the  septum  only  measures  ^  of  an  inch  in 
width,  its  peculiar  Platyrrhine  form  causes  these  lower  angles 
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to  diverge  from  each  other.  These  characters,  in  fact,  I  have 
no  doiiht,  from  my  observation  of  the  specimens  in  the 
British  Museum  and  Jardin  des  Plantes,  are  universal,  and 
independent  of  the  size  of  the  septum  and  of  the  aspect  of 
the  nostrils. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  remark  that,  thinking  it  possible  that 
some  writer  should  have  seized  upon  this  character,  from 
whom  I  might  be  suspected  to  have  copied  it,  I  searched  a 
great  number  of  works  on  the  Quadrumana,  but  failed  in 
discovering  anything  more  than  this,  which  is  a  vignette,  or 
tail-piece,  copied  from  Audibert's  beautiful  work  : — 


What  this  means,  whether  any  perception  of  the  character 
I  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth,  I  know  not.  Audibert  gives 
the  diagram  with  no  explanation  of  it  whatever  that  I  was 
ever  able  to  discover;  and  I  shall  therefore  leave  it,  as  he 
has  done,  without  further  remark. 


POPULAR  RHYMES  AND  PROVERBS  CONNECTED 
WITH  LOCALITIES. 

Second  Series. 

By  A.  Craig  Gibson,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Curator. 
(Read  13th  March,  1863.) 


This  paper  is  another  contribution  to  a  more  comprehensive 
gathering  up  of  the  folklore  of  the  country  than  has  been 
effected  hitherto  ;  that  of  one  of  the  two  counties  to  which 
the  operations  of  this  Society  are  chiefly  dedicated  having 
been  treated  of  very  ably  and  thoroughly,  in  its  Transactions, 
by  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

In  a  former  essay  I  gave,  and  remarked  upon  severally,  a 
collection  of  the  scraps  of  rhyme  and  old  bye-sayings  that  are 
popular  and  current  in  a  district  immediately  south  of  the 
Scottish  frontier.  In  this  I  propose  to  offer,  and  again  to 
remark  upon  and  illustrate,  a  series  of  similar  remains, 
gathered  from  a  tract  immediately  north  of  that  line,  and 
forming,  prior  to  the  union  of  the  two  countries,  a  portion 
of  what  was  called  the  Western  Marches ;  in  our  own  times, 
the  central  division  of  the  fair  county  of  Dumfries. 

An  old  English  ballad  describes  the  North  as  the  country 
where  "  every  river  gives  name  to  a  dale and,  in  accordance 
with  that  pretty  constant  rule,  Dumfriesshire  is  divided  into 
three  Dales  or  Stewartries,  called,  after  its  principal  streams, 
Nithsdale,  Annandale  and  Eskdale,  all  abounding  in  natural 
beauty,  famous  in  story  and  song,  and  rich  in  traditional 
romance  and  historic  interest.  The  district  from  which  I 
glean  my  materials  is  that  watered  by  and  named  after  the 
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river  A^nan,  which  rises  in  a  wild  and  deep  recess  in  the 
south  Highlands,  known  locally  as  the  Dell's  Beef-tuh," 
and,  after  a  winding  and  varied  course  of  some  forty  miles, 
runs  into  the  Sol  way  Firth  near  to  the  ancient  royal  burgh, 
also  called  Annan,  passing,  on  its  way,  many  an  ancient  for- 
talice  and  many  a  storied  field. 

The  first  old  rhyme  on  my  list  is  one  in  which  this  river 
figures,  along  with  some  of  its  neighbours,  and  of  which  an 
imperfect  version  has  been  published  by  Mr.  K.  Chambers, 
in  his  extensive  collection  of  local  rhymes. 

"  Annan,  Evan,  Tweed  and  Clyde, 
"  A'  rin  out  o  ae  hillside!' 

Much  cannot  be  said  for  the  topographical  accuracy  of  this 
well-known  scrap.    The  four  rivers  might  have  been  described 
more  correctly  as  running  out  of  different  sides  of  the  same 
hill ;  but,  like  the  real  name  of  the  man  who  in  his  epitaph 
had  to  be  called  Dunn,  to  provide  a  rhyme  to  the  weapon  that 
killed  him,  such  proper  description  would  not  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  rhyme — and  "  monarchs  are  less  impera- 
"  tive  than  rhymes."  Three  of  these  rivers,  in  another  equally 
popular  jingle,  are  represented  as  running  a  race  to  the  sea,  thus : 
"  Tweed  ran ; 
"  Annan  wan ; 
"  Clyde  fell  and  broke  his  9ieck  owre  Corra  Linn." 

The  metaphorical  disaster  of  Clyde  refers  to  one  of  the 
beautiful  falls  made  by  that  river  in  its  course.  The  success 
of  Annan  is  attributable  to  the  Solway  being  nearer  to  the 
starting  point  than  the  German  Ocean,  to  which  Tweed  runs, 
on  the  east,  or  the  Atlantic,  which  receives  Clyde,  on  the  west. 

Like  most  mountain-bred  streams,  Annan  is  subject  to 
heavy  floods  ;  and,  though  the  rich  alluvial  holms  along  its 
borders  are  now  protected  by  sufficient  embankments,  those 
familiar  with  the  natural  features  of  Annandale  can  readily 
conceive  the  disastrous  effects  of  such  freshets  upon  the 
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unprotected  fields,  and  will  recognize  the  probable  truth  of 
the  old  saying — 

"  Whe9t  Annan  roars  o'er  bank  and  brae, 
"  The  Southland  farmer  s  heart  is  wae." 
These  ancient  relics,  besides  their  popular  interest,  illustrate 
the  curiously  respectful  manner  in  which  the  Scotch  Low- 
lander,  as  well  as  the  English  Borderer,  speaks  of  his  native 
rivers,  indicating  them  as  though  they  were  impersonations  of 
some  vague  power  ;  rarely  prefixing  to  their  names  the  definite 
article,  as  the  English  in  general  do  in  speaking  of  the  Mersey, 
^^^Dee,  the  Severn,  and  so  on,  but  calling  them  Tweed,  Yarrow, 
Ettrick,  &c.  ;  while  the  people  residing  in  a  district  watered 
by  any  particular  stream,  call  their  district,  and  even  them- 
selves, as  well  as  the  river,  "  The  Water,"  and  are  so  spoken 
of  by  their  neighbours,  occasionally  with  the  name  of  the 
river  appended — a  custom  that  gives  rise  to  expressions  some- 
what puzzling  to  the  Southron.  Thus,  I  have  heard  it  said 
of  a  large  assemblage  of  country  people,  that  "  A'  Corrie 
"  water  was  there  and  at  a  fair  I  have  heard  a  quarrelsome 
rustic  assert  that  he  "  could  thrash  a'  the  Water  o'  Milk," 
meaning,  of  course,  not  the  rivers  so  called  (the  latter  the 
most  lovely  of  all  the  fair  tributaries  of  Annan  water),  but 
the  tracts  of  country  drained  by  the  Corrie  and  the  Milk. 
Again,  at  an  old-fashioned  Scotch  wedding  it  has  been  said 
of  an  active  young  votaress  of  Terpsichore — activity  being  of 
more  account  there  than  grace — that  "  she  capped  the  Water 
at  dancing  :"  that  was,  she  surpassed  all  the  people  living 
near  it. 

There  is  an  old  enumerative  rhyme  on  places  in  the  vale  of 
Corrie  to  this  effect — 

"  There's  Corrie-lea,  and  Corrie-law, 

Corrie-hill  and  Corrie-ha , 
"  Corrie-mains,  where  moudies  horh^ 
Corrie- common y  Corrie  kirk," 

L 
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Cori-ie  kirk,  I  may  mention,  has  long  been  disused  as  a 
place  of  worship — the  parish  being  annexed  to  that  of  Hutton 
adjacent. 

Again,  the  old  distich — 

"  Up  Corrie  and  down  Dryfe, 
"  Thafs  the  gate  to  seek  a  wife — " 
was  probably  suggested  to  its  author  by  the  rhyme,  for  rhymes 
often  suggest  ideas,  and  I  am  not  aware  of  any  special 
superiority  possessed  by  the  ladies  residing  on  those  streams 
over  their  fair  compatriots.  It  also  illustrates  the  local  habit 
of  referring  to  the  direction  of  a  journey  as  relative  to  the 
course  of  a  river. 

The  second  of  these  two  last-mentioned  tributaries  of 
Annan,  which  gives  its  name  to  the  parish  of  Dryfesdale, 
is,  beyond  all  its  compeers,  noted  for  sudden  and  destructive 
floods  and  for  being  the  favourite  resort  of  supernatural 
visitants.  It  is  perhaps  the  only  river  in  the  kingdom  that 
possesses  the  ugly  distinction  of  having  carried  away  a  parish 
church.  But  as  it  was  done  in  fulfilment  of  an  old  prophecy, 
attributed  to  true  Thomas  the  Ehymer,  we  may  assume  that 
Dryfe  was  but  carrying  out  its  destiny  when  it  swept  away 
the  old  kirk  of  Dryfesdale.  The  prophecy,  still  quoted  in  the 
vicinity,  ran  thus  : — 

Let  spades  and  shools  do  what  they  may, 
"  Dryfe  will  hae  Drysdale  kirk  away." 

That  spades  and  shovels  were  put  into  requisition  to  hinder 
Dryfe  of  its  sacrilegious  will,  is  proved  by  a  case  preserved 
in  Pitcairn's  Criminal  Trials,"  where  we  find  that  William 
Johnstone,  the  Laird  of  Lockerbie,  whose  feudal  residence, 
in  the  usual  form  of  a  rude  square  tower,  is  still  to  be  seen,  in 
good  preservation,  standing  in  the  town  of  that  name,  was, 
with  his  two  sons,  his  brother,  seven  other  Johnstones  and 
several  Bells,  Chalmerses,  HaUidays,  Kennedies  and  Hark- 
nesses,  on  the  14th  of  January,  1617,  "  Dilaitit  of  airt  and 
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"pairt  of  the  slauchter  of  umquhile  James  JohnDestoun,  in 
"  Kirktoune."  The  accused,  in  their  defence,  state,  amongst 
other  matters,  that  "  My  Lord  of  St.  Androis  that  now  is, 
"  being  Archebischope  of  Glasgow  for  the  tyme,  haiving  ane 
"  cair  to  haif  the  haill  Kirkis  within  his  dyocie  sufficiently 
"  plantit :  and,  efter  vizitatioun,  cuming  to  the  Kirk  of  Drys- 

daill,  where  it  was  fund  be  him  that  the  watter  of  Dryfe  ran 
"  sa  violentlie,  efter  ane  speat,  throw  the  haill  kirk-yaird  and 
"landis  adjacent  theirto,  that  the  Kirk  it  Selff  was  likely  to 
"  becum  ruinous  and  decay,  except  the  course  of  the  said 
"  watter  had  been  divertit  and  drawen  ane  uther  way  thairfra. 
"  For  remeid  quhairof,  it  was  agreit,  with  consent  of  the  haill 
"  gentilmen  of  the  parochin,  that  the  said  watter  should  be 
"  divertit  ane  uther  way ;  and  accoirding  thairto  it  was  ap- 
"  pointit  that  upone  the  said  25th  day  of  April,  the  said 
"  William  Johnstoun,  with  the  assistance  of  the  parochiu, 
"  ssould  cum,  with  spaidis  and  schules  to  make  ane  watter 
"  gang ;  in  the  doing  quhairof,  the  said  umquhile  James 
"  Johnstoun  with  his  sones,  cam  bodin  of  weir,  and  made 
"  interruption  to  the  persouns  foirsaidis,  that  war  castin'  the 
"  said  watter  gang,  and  invaidit  and  persewit  dyuers  of  the 
"  persones  that  were  working,  for  their  slauchter  ;  be  occasion 

of  the  quilk  persute  and  invasion,  ane  strake  was  gevin  to 
"  said  umquhile  James  upon  the  heid  with  ane  spaid  or  schule, 
"  be  quhat  person  the  pannell  knowis  nocht."  This  extract, 
as  well  as  the  remainder  of  the  defence,*  affords  a  very  curious 
glimpse  of  the  state  of  society  on  the  Border  at  that  period. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made  to  avert  it,  the  ancient 
church  underwent  its  fate,  as  fore-doomed,  in  1670.  In  the 
following  year  a  new  church  was  built  at  the  same  spot.  This 
was  also  swept  away,  and  then  the  present  parish  church  was 
erected  in  Lockerbie,  a  long  Scotch  mile  away  from  the  river. 


*  Given  in  the  Annandale  Herald— local  newspaper. 
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No  trace  remains  of  the  old  kirk  save  a  portion  of  its  burial- 
ground,  almost  hidden  by  growing  timber,  but  shewing  the 
ancient  enclosed  burial-places  of  the  Johnstones  of  Lockerbie, 
from  whom  the  Douglases  of  Queensberry  and  of  Lockerbie 
descend  maternally,  and  of  the  Herrieses  of  Halldykes,  the 
recent  progenitors  of  the  well-known  London  bankers  and 
the  former  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of  that  name.  The 
old  churchyard  adjoins  the  great  road  from  Carlisle  to  Glas- 
gow, just  before  it  crosses  the  stream.  Many  ghastly  stories 
were  wont  to  be  told  of  the  sights  seen  about  it.  It  is  an 
"eerie"  place  to  pass  in  the  night  time,  as  I  could  once 
testify,  and  has,  in  all  probability,  mainly  contributed  to 
give  the  river  its   well-known   designation   of  "  Hauntit 

The  flat  ground,  a  short  distance  below  the  old  kirkyard, 
was  the  scene  of  the  famous  battle  of  Dryfe  sands,  fought 
between  the  Maxwells  and  Johnstones,  about  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century—  the  last  great  fight  that  occurred  in 
the  Scottish  Marches.  Of  the  sanguinary  feud  of  which 
this  murderous  affray  was  but  one  incident,  the  history  is 
pretty  fully  given  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  notes  to  the  ballad  of 
Lord  Maxwell's  Goodnight" — the  hero  of  that  beautiful  old 
lament  being  son  and  successor  to  the  leader  who  lost  the 
day  and  was  slain  at  Dryfe  sands,  with  three-fourths  of  his 
followers,  consisting  of  men  of  his  own  name  and  of  the 
other  clans  of  Nithsdale.* 

Another  of  these  incidents,  preceding  the  invasion  of 
Annandale  by  the  men  of  Nith,  may  be  noticed  briefly,  as 
an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  times  and  the  ferocity 
with  which  these  quarrels,  the  effects  of  feudal  hatred  and 
jealousy,  were  carried  out.  A  party  of  Maxwells,  stationed  at 
the  ancient  borough  of  Lochmaben,  were  surprised  by  a  party 
of  their  enemies,  the  Johnstones  of  Annandale,  and  retreated 
into  the  church — there  defending  themselves.    The  John- 


•  See  p.  177— Note  A. 
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stones,  to  make  short  work  of  the  siege,  collected  all  the 
combustibles  within  reachj  heaped  them  round  the  church 
and  burned  the  sacred  building  and  those  within  it  in  one 
conflagration.  The  savage  nature  evinced  in  this  horrible 
prelude  was  equally  manifested  in  the  battle.  No  quarter  was 
given,  and  of  the  2,000  men,  led  by  Lord  Maxwell,  only  500 
escaped.  Many  were  slain  in  the  flight — those  left  wounded 
on  the  field  being  afterwards  murdered  at  leisure.  Such 
killed  and  wounded  were  for  the  most  part  fearfully  slashed 
across  the  face,  which  description  of  wound  was  inflicted 
by  a  back-handed  sword-stroke,  for  which  the  Johnstones 
were  noted  ;  and  that  stroke  forms  my  reason  for  noticing 
this  sanguinary  afi'air — for,  ever  since,  a  back-handed  blow 
has  been  known  on  the  Border  proverbially  as  "  A  Lockerlie 
"  lich.^' 

Sir  Walter  Scott  says — "  Lord  Maxwell,  a  tall  man  and 
"  heavily  armed,  was  struck  from  his  horse  in  the  flight  and 
cruelly  slain,  after  the  hand  he  had  stretched  out  for  quarter 
"  had  been  severed  from  his  body."    This  has  probably  been 
suggested  partly  by  a  verse  in  the  "  Goodnight." 
"  Adieu,  Drumlanrig,  false  wert  aye. 

And  Closeburn  in  a  band  ; 
"  And  the  Laird  o'  Lag,  frae  my  father  that  fled, 
When  the  Johnstone  struck  off"  his  hand." 
Neither  the  ballad,  however,  nor  its  great  annotator,  is  sup- 
ported by  popular  tradition  ;  for,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
battle-field,  it  has  always  been  related  that  the  defeated  chief- 
tain underwent  a  still  more  miserable  doom  ; — that,  when  his 
army  was  routed,  he  was  left  wounded  on  the  battle-ground — 
found  there  by  Dame  Johnstone  of  Kirkton  (wife,  probably,  of 
the  worthy  that  interrupted  the  efforts  of  his  neighbours  to  save 
the  church),  who,  with  her  cummers,  had  resorted  thither,  pro- 
bably, in  quest  of  plunder,  and  by  her  killed  outright  with  the  key 
of  her  husband's  tower,  which  stood  close  at  hand  ;  an  unlikely 
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weapon;we  should  now  say,  but  it  is  well  known  that  the  keys 
of  these  Border  holds  were  of  quite  sufficient  magnitude  for 
such  a  deed.  Until  lately  a  large  old  thorn  tree,  well  known 
as  "  Maxwell's  thorn,"  marked  the  spot  where  this  atrocity 
was  perpetrated ;  hut,  much  to  my  regret,  when  I  visited  the 
ground,  in  1861,  it  had  disappeared,  having,  in  all  probability, 
been  carried  off,  like  the  church,  by  the  insatiable  stream. 

The  clan  that  won  the  victory  at  Dryfe  sands  has  been 
located  in  Annandale  from  an  unknown  date,  and  probably 
took  its  surname  from  the  parish  of  Johnstone,  which  lies 
along  the  west  side  of  the  Annan,  below  Moffat,  and  which 
boasts,  or  lately  boasted,  that  it  has  within  its  limits  no  lawyer, 
no  doctor,  no  dissenting  place  of  worship,  and  no  public  house 
— without  doubt  a  very  enviable  list  of  immunities. 

The  Johnstones  were  distinguished  along  the  Border  as 
"  The  gentle  Johnstones and  their  vaunted  antiquity,  their 
numbers  and  prosperity  have  given  rise  to  the  following 
quatrain  : — 

"  Within  the  hounds  of  Annandale 

"  The  gentle  Johnstones  ride  ; 
"  A  thousand  years  they  have  been  there, 
And  a  thousand  years  they  II  hide." 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  epithet  "  gentle " 
here  need  not  be  taken  in  its  modern  acception.  Their  true 
character  in  "  the  old  riding  times,"  as  well  as  that  of  a  neigh- 
bouring clan,  may  be  gathered  from  the  rhyme  often  quoted  in 
their  own  district : — 

Ga\  cuddie,  ca  — 
"  The  Johnstones  and  the  Jardines  ride  thieves  a"^ 
Occasionally  varied  thus — 

"  The  Johnstones  and  the  Jardines  rin  away  wi'  a'." 
Strongly  suggestive,  too,  is  the  often-cited  rejoinder  of  the 
old  Lockerbie  wife  to  the  remark  of  the  beggar,  who,  after 
vainly  soliciting  alms  between  the  town  head  and  the  town 


*  See  p.  178— Note  B. 
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foot,  exclaimed — I'm  thinking  there's  nae  Christians  i' 
"  Lockerbie  ! "  —  "  'Deed  no  !  We're  a'  Johnstones  and 
"  Jardines  here  ! "  Sir  Walter  Scott,  after  quoting  a  less 
racy  version  of  this  anecdote,  says  that  the  reply  bore  refer- 
ence to  the  family  called  Christian,  located  in  Cumberland. 
There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  was  given  in  all  good 
faith  as  the  speaker's  conviction  of  the  absence  of  compati- 
bility between  the  Christian  character  and  that  of  the  names 
in  question.  The  Christians,  a  Manx  more  than  a  Cumbrian 
family,  were  never  heard  of  as  a  name  at  Lockerbie,  and  the 
good  people  there  have  always  told  the  story  as  showing  the 
state  of  society  from  which  they  have  so  happily  emerged. 

Of  the  domestic  condition  of  these  Johnstones  and  Jardines, 
as  indicated  in  their  hotel  accommodation  some  century  later 
than  Dryfe  sands,  we  have  an  amusing  glimpse  in  the  journal 
of  an  English  traveller,  who  passed  a  night  at  Lockerbie,  in 
1704,  and  described  his  lodging  thus  : — The  room  wherein 
'*  I  was  to  lay  was  overflown  with  water,  so  that  the  people 
"  layd  heaps  of  turf  for  me  to  tread  upon,  to  gett  from  the  door 
"  to  the  fire-place  and  from  thence  to  the  bed ;  and  the  floor 
"  was  so  worn  in  holes,  that,  had  I  tredd  aside  a  turfe,  I  might 
"  have  sunk  up  to  my  knees  in  mudd  and  water ;  and  no  better 

room  was  to  be  had  in  this  town.  Nay,  what  was  worse, 
"  my  room  had  but  half  a  door,  and  that  to  the  street ;  and 
"  the  wall  was  broken  down  at  the  gable,  so  that  my  room  lay 
"  open  to  the  stable.  .  .  And  yet  these  people  had  French 
"  wine,  though  it  was  spoiled  for  want  of  being  properly 
"  cellared." 

One  of  those  verses  that  we  find  connected  with  many 
other  places,  suggested  by  the  symphony  of  steeple  and 
people,  exists  here  and,  besides  affording  a  glance  at  the 
sanitary  condition  of  old  Lockerbie,  shows  that  the  good  folk 
there,  in  their  former  condition,  held  in  proper  appreciation 
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that  very  Scottish  proverb — The  clartier  the  cosier."  It 
runs  as  follows: — ■ 

"  Lockerbie  s  a  dirty  place : 

"  A  kirJc  without  a  steeple ; 
"  A  midden-hole  at  ilka  door ; 
"  But  a  canty  set  o'  people."* 

Without  doubt  the  old  folk  at  Lockerbie  possessed  the 
happy  faculty  of  being  "  contented  wi'  little  and  canty  wi* 
*'mair;"  for  the  proverbial  Lockerbie  fairing — hawhee 
"  hay  and  a  bottle  o  yill,"  (that  is,  a  halfpenny  roll  and  a 
bottle  of  beer) — would  lead  us  to  infer  that  where  these,  to 
Englishmen  always  ordinary  viands,  were  a  holiday  treat,  the 
every-day  fare  must  have  been  homely  indeed. 

Times  have  changed,  and  place  and  people  have  altered 
with  them.  The  fairings  at  Lockerbie  are  more  in  accord- 
ance with  the  luxury  of  modern  times  ;  midden-holes  have 
ceased  to  be  right  things  in  wrong  places  ;  the  inns  in  that 
prosperous  and  tidy  little  town  are  quite  equal  to  those  in  any 
place  of  its  class ;  that  there  are  Christians  there  and  there- 
about has  been  recently  proved  by  a  noble  contribution  to 
the  distress  fund  ;  the  chief  of  one  of  their  thieving  clans  is 
Sir  William  Jardine,  the  distinguished  naturalist;  and  the 
present  Johnstone  of  Annandale,  who  has  claimed  but  not 
established  his  right  to  the  Marquisate  and  Earldom  once 
held  by  the  family,  besides  representing  the  chief  of  the 
merciless  sept  that  won  the  day  at  Dryfe  sands,  represents 
also  the  county  in  the  English  Parliament  as  doucely  as 


*  I  have  given  elsewhere  one  of  these  "  steeple  and  people  "  rhymes,  connected 
with  Bowness  on  Windermere.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  informs  me  of  one  referring 
to  Dromore,  in  Ireland — a  venerable  little  town,  that  was  the  seat  of  a  Bishop, 
from  the  early  date  of  55G  down  to  1848.    The  distich  runs  thus — 

"  High  church— low  steeple  ; 
"  Dirty  town  and  proud  people." 

Mr.  Eandleson  of  Whitehaven  has  communicated  another,  whi(^h  he  says  was 
on(!e  posted  on  the  door  of  a  church  near  Carlisle  : — 

"  Low  church— high  steeple  ;  il 

"  Drunken  priest  and  wicked  people," 
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though  his  forefathers  had  been  orderly  and  well  conducted 
as  those  of  any  honourable  member  there. 

It  was  customary  with  old  people  when  they  wished  to 
express  their  opinion  that  the  means  employed  for  the  attain- 
ment of  any  proposed  end  were  inadec[uate  to  the  object  in 
view,  to  quote  a  couplet  to  the  following  effect — 

^'  Andreiv  Macvitie^  that  lived  at  the  Qiiaas, 

"  Had  a  rusty  auld  jnstol  to  shoot  at  the  craws." 

The  places  that  rejoice  in  this  euphonious  appellation  are 
a  number  of  scattered  houses,  cottages  and  small  farms, 
occupying  what  was  once  the  common  or  town-moor  of  the 
little  municipality  I  have  named  so  often. 

A  verse  asserting  the  old  forest-like  condition  of  the  country 
and  the  extent  of  territory  once  possessed  by  another  Border 
name,  was  frequently  heard  formerly.    I  have  not  got  this 
accurately,  but  the  following  is  the  gist  of  it : — 
"  Frae  Annan-Jit  to  Errick-stane, 
"  Men  and  horse  lang  syne  hae  gane 

'Neth  greenwood  gay — and  a'  the  way 
"  Upon  the  lands  o  Halliday  !  " 

Though  the  H  alii  days  do  not  figure  prominently  in  Border 
history,  it  is  probable,  that  in  its  pre-historic  period,  which  is 
not  very  distant,  say  before  the  time  of  Edward  I,  they  were 
an  important  sept,  and  held  large  possessions.  It  may  be 
remembered  by  the  readers  of  old  romance,  that  Wallace 
"  wight,"  to  whom,  the  foremost  of  all  her  many  heroes, 
Scotland  is  but  now  erecting  a  monument,  apostrophizes  one 
of  the  name  as  "  Tam  Halliday — my  sister's  son  so  dear." 
For  the  last  five  centuries,  however,  their  star  has  paled 
before  that  of  the  two  leading  clans. 

One  of  the  rhymes  I  have  quoted  commences  like  that 
originated  by  a  famous  Eobin  Goodfellow,  known  as  "  the 
"  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck,"  whose  gratuitous  services,  similar  to 
those  of  Milton's  "  lubber-fiend,"  were  given  nightly  and  for 
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a  long  period,  at  a  lonely  farm  in  MofFatdale,  and  were 
transferred  to  one  adjacent,  on  the  tender  of  some  affronting 
remuneration.  The  departure  of  the  good  spirit  heing  an- 
nounced by  itself,  thus — 

"  Ca  !  Cuddle,  Ca  ! 
"  A'  the  luch  d  Bodsheck's  away  to  Leithen  ha." 
As  the  history  of  this  Brownie  and  his  rhyme  is  given  very 
fully  by  Chambers,  and  the  Ettrick  Shepherd  has  made  it  the 
subject  of  a  story  filling  two  volumes,  it  is  unnecessary  for 
me  to  dwell  upon  it  further  than  to  signify  that  Hogg  deprives 
the  Brownie  of  his  supernatural  character,  making  him  out  to 
have  been  a  party  of  Covenanters,  hiding  in  that  wild  locality, 
and  supplied  with  food  in  secret  by  the  farmers  daughter. 
Of  course  such  an  attack  on  a  cherished  belief  excited,  at  the 
time  it  appeared,  considerable  indignation,  and  did  not  at 
all  impair  the  popularity  of  the  well-known  couplet  just 
given. 

The  beautiful  little  watering  place  of  Moffat,  the  prettiest 
perhaps  of  all  the  small  towns  of  Scotland,  has  one  or  two 
proverbial  sayings  attached  to  it.  Some  of  these  are  scarcely 
fit  to  be  quoted  here.  The  following,  however,  is  both  quo- 
table and  complimentary  : — "  Moffat  measure —fu  and  run- 
"  ning  ow'r."  If  applied  to  the  allowance  served  out  of  the 
evil-smelling  mineral  water  that  has  given  the  place  its  pros- 
perity, some  may  consider  the  compliment  it  implies  rather 
questionable.  A  school-boy  riddle  has  been  locahzed  at  Moffat, 
and  though  not  a  proverb,  it  may  take  its  place  here  as  a 
popular  rhyme  referring  to  a  specified  place  : — 

"  It  is  in  every  mountain,  it's  not  in  every  hill ; 

"  It's  once  in  Moffat-water,  and  twice  in  Moffat-mill." 
In  the  times  of  the  Covenant,  to  which  the  people  of  Low- 
land Scotland  still  recur  with  a  just  and  laudable  pride,  one  of 
the  minor  persecutors  was  a  certain  laird  of  Elshieshields,  a 
small  estate  near  to  the  royal  borough  of  Lochmaben.  Some 
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Whiggish  rhymster  of  the  period  has  taken  his  revenge  on 
this  worthy  by  embalming  his  memory  in  the  lines  still 
extant : — 

The  wicket  Laird  o  Elshie shields, 
"  Has  left  Lochmahens  pleasant  fields, 
"  And  a  her  lochs  and  a'  her  eels, 
"  To  gang  and  sup  wi  horned  deils. 

"  Gude preserve  us  a!" 
The  venerable  little  town  mentioned  here  occupies  a  beau- 
tifal  site,  central  to  the  wide  vale  of  Annandale.  Surrounded 
by  eight  small  sheets  of  water,  it  bears  the  popular  sobriquet 
of  "  Marjory  o  the  monie  lochs,"  which  Christopher  North 
says  should  be  applied  to  Scotland  in  general,  and  under 
which,  Lochmaben  figures,  along  with  its  neighbour  boroughs 
in  Burns's  Election  ballads.  As  all  the  nicknames  in  those 
productions  were  probably,  and  some  of  them  were  certainly, 
in  existence  in  days  long  anterior  to  the  time  of  their  great 
laureate,  I  may  be  excused  for  quoting  the  passage  in  which 
he  has  celebrated  them  all : — 
Dumfries  is  personified  as — 

Maggy  by  the  banks  o'  Nith, 
"  A  dame  wi'  pride  eneugh." 
Lochmaben  as — 

"  Marjory  o'  the  monie  lochs, 
"  A  carline  auld  and  teugh." 

Annan  as — 

"  Blinkin'  Bess  o'  Annandale, 
"  That  dwelt  by  Solway  side." 
Kirkcudbright  as — 

"  Whiskey  Jean  that  took  her  gill, 
"  In  Galloway  sae  wide." 
and  Sanquhar  as — 

"  Black  Joan  frae  Crichton-peel 
"  0'  gipsey  kith  an  kin  ; — 
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"  Five  wighter  carlins  werena  found, 
"  The  south  eountrie  within." 

A  summary  of  the  topography  and  characteristics  of  five 
towns  unequalled  for  terseness  and  aptitude. 

A  brother  of  one  of  the  members  for  Liverpool  now  sits  in 
the  British  Parliament  for  these  old  boroughs.  How  they  were 
represented  in  the  Scottish  Parliament,  when  each  had  a  mem- 
ber of  its  own,  we  may  infer  from  the  account  of  a  traveller, 
previous  to  the  union,  who,  at  Annan  found  that  the  landlord 
of  the  principal  inn  was  waiter  and  ostler  to  his  own  estab- 
lishment, was  chief  magistrate  of  the  borough,  and  also  repre- 
sented it  in  parliament.  I  have  heard  that  the  officer  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  calls  over  the  names  of  the  members 
and  of  the  places  they  sit  for  was  formerly,  perhaps  still  is, 
in  the  habit  of  mis-pronouncing  the  names  of  ail  the  five 
boroughs  of  the  district,  thus — "  Dumfries,  Annan,  Kirkcud- 
"  bright,  Sancuehar,  and  Lotchmaben." 

One  or  two  curious  sarcastic  proverbs  connect  themselves 
with  Lochmaben.  Thus,  of  a  person  who  sorns  {anglice, 
sponges)  upon  his  neighbours  generally,  it  is  said — ''He gangs 
^'frae  house  to  house,  like  the  gousting  ha?ie  d  Lochmaben." 
This  "  gousting  bane  "  was  the  bone  of  a  dried  joint  of  meat, 
of  peculiarly  high  flavour,  which,  as  averred  in  the  district, 
was  passed  round  the  town,  when  meat  was  scarce,  to  impart 
its  taste  or  goust to  the  several  pots  of  broth  in  course  of 
preparation.  Again,  when  in  England  a  man  would  be  said 
to  "  crow  loudly  on  his  own  dunghill,"  in  Annandale,  it  is 
said — "  He  harks  wi  his  hack  at  the  hauld,  like  the  dogs  d 

Lochmaben,"  that  is,  he  boasts  or  theatens  with  a  hold  or 
place  of  retreat  near  at  hand. 

One  of  those  enumerative  rhymes  that  are  of  such  frequent 
occurrence  in  many  parts  gives  the  names  of  six  places  in  the 
parish  of  Lochmaben — 
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"  The  Hartioood,  the  Garthet, 
"  The  Cocket-hill-hrae ; 
The  Bush  and  the  Smaholm, 
And  the  clarty  Hightae." 
The  clachan  qualified  by  this  Scottish  adjective  is  the 
principal  member  of  the  little  confederacy,  called  "  The  four 
"  toons  o'  Lochmaben."  For  a  curious  account  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  those  places,  I  must  again  refer  you  to  Sir  Walter 
Scott's  Minstrelsy  of  the  Border,  where,  in  his  notes  to  the 
ballad  of  "  The  Lochmaben  Harper,"  the  peculiar  privileges 
and  tenures  of    The  King's  kindly  tenants,"  or    The  King's 
"  rentallers "  as  they  are  called,  are  explained   fully  and 
pleasantly. 

The  ruins  of  Lochmaben  castle,  the  family  seat  of  the 
Bruces,  Lords  of  Annandale,  a  line  that  gave  to  Scotland  her 
greatest  monarch,  occupy  a  peninsula  running  into  one  of  the 
lakelets — and  what  remains  of  them  forms  a  monument  of  the 
lingering  Vandalism  of  the  neighbourhood  ;  for,  in  the  words 
of  a  local  chronicler,  "  they  have  served  as  a  quarry  to  gene- 
"  rations — all  the  outer  and  inner  surfaces  of  the  walls  are 
"  gone,  leaving  only  the  strongly  cemented  rubble  work ;  they 
"  have  supplied  stone  for  numerous  farm  buildiugs  and  many 
"  houses  in  the  town,  including  the  new  school  built  in 
"  18 — ."  This  castle  with  its  outworks,  covered  a  space  of 
sixteen  acres,  and  was  the  strongest  fortress  on  the  borders. 
In  Bellenden's  translation  of  Hector  Boece,  we  find  a  curious 
passage  relating  to  it,  and  to  the  people  around.  "In 
"  Annandail  is  ane  loch  namit  Lochmaben,  fyve  miles  in 
"  length  and  four  of  breid,*  full  of  uncouth  fische.  Besyde 
*'  this  loch  is  ane  castel  under  the  same  name,  maid  to  dant 
"  the  incursions  of  theuis.  For  nocht  allanerlie  in  Annandail, 
"  hot  in  all  the  dalis  afore  rehersit  ar  mony  Strang  and  wicket 
"  theuis  inuadin  the  cuntre  with  perpetuall  thift,  reif,  and 
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"  slauchter,  when  they  see  onie  trublus  tyme.    Thir  theuis 
(because  they  heve  iDglismen  thair  perpetuall  enymes  lyand 
"  dry  march  apon  thair  nixt  bordour)  inuadis  Ingland  with 
"  continual  weris,  or  ells  with  quiet  thift ;  and  leiffs  aye  ane 
"  pure  and  miserabile  lyfe.    In  the  tyme  of  peece  they  are  so 
"  accustomed  with  thift,  that  they  can  nocht  desist,  but  inuadis 
the  cuDtre  with  ilhand  herschippis."    Of  the  still  earlier 
inhabitants,  the  venerable  historian,  says  "  they  abhorrit  nocht 
"  to  eit  the  flesche  of  yelding  prisoneris.    The  wyvis  usit  to 
slay  thair  husbands  when  thay  wer  found  cowartis  or  dis- 
comfist  be  thair  enymes  to  give  occasion  to  others  to  be 
'  more  bold  and  hardy  when  danger  occurrit."   This  seems  to 
forestall  Voltaire's  famous  sarcasm  that  the  English  shot 
Admiral  Byng  to  encourage  the  others. 

When  witchcraft  was  rife  in  Scotland,  (and  some  hold  that 
it  is  not  eradicated  even  now,)  the  preparation  of  food  was 
one  of  the  domestic  processes  often  impeded  or  marred  by 
spell  and  incantation.  The  vagaries  of  a  haggis — that, 
"  great  chieftain  of  the  pudding  race  "  which  was  bewitched, 
probably  to  punish  niggardliness  or  lack  of  hospitality,  are 
recorded  thus — 

"  The  haggis  of  Benga 

Lap  out  o  the  pot  and  waured  them  a  ; 
"  Willie  rade  and  Jennie  ran, 
"  But  down  the  hum  the  haggis  toan." 
Bengali,  the  Gaelic-derived  name  of  which  bears  exactly  the 
signification  of  the  Eoman-named  Egremont,  is  a  farm  in  the 
parish  of  Dryfesdale. 

The  parish  of  Tundergarth  bounds  that  of  Dryfesdale  on 
the  east,  and,  when  I  knew  it,  "the  sound  of  the  church- 
going  bell  "  was  never  heard  there.  My  poetical  friend 
Susanna  Hawkins,  at  her  last  professional  visit  to  Liverpool, 
gave  me  to  know  that  this  important  want  has  long  been 
supplied ;  but  formerly  there  was  no  bell  to  Tundergarth 
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kirk.  Its  absence  was  accounted  for  by  a  tradition,  that  it  was 
stolen  by  a  party  of  English  reivers,  and  appropriated  by  the 
worshippers  at  the  parish  church  of  Bowness  on  Solway  ; 
moreover,  it  was  averred,  that  the  bell  itself  has  ever  since 
protested  against  the  theft,  by  making  its  chimes  syllable 
themselves  into  a  reiteration  of  the  words  "  carry  me  back." 
Hence  the  local  saying,  "  Carry  me  back  says  Bowness  hell."" 

Hoddam,  the  parish  south  of  Tundergarth,  possesses, 
amongst  other  beauties,  a  fine  conical  hill,  and,  on  its  summit, 
commanding  a  view  of  the  whole  firth  of  Solway  on  one  side, 
and  an  extensive  inland  prospect  on  the  other,  stands  a  square 
tower,  which  has  all  the  appearance  of  having  been  a  beacon 
or  watch  tower.  Tradition  assigns  to  it  a  different  purpose  and 
origin.  It  is  said  that  a  lord  of  Hoddam,  when  returning 
across  the  firth  from  a  successful  raid  into  Cumberland,  laden 
with  spoil  and  prisoners,  found  it  necessary  to  lighten  his 
boat ;  and  as  men  and  women  were  less  needed  at  Hoddam 
Castle  than  plenishing,  he  threw  the  live  lumber  overboard, 
and  so  reached  the  shore  in  safety.  Being  afterwards  seized 
with  remorse,  he  built  this  tower  for  a  place  of  retirement, 
and  a  monument  of  his  contrition.  Hence  it  has  been  called, 
time  out  of  mind,  The  tower  of  Eepentance."  A  popular 
verse  celebrates  it  and  the  loveliness  of  the  adjacent  scenery, 
taking  special  notice  of  its  second  most  prominent  feature  : — 
"  Repentance  stands  upon  a  hill, 

"  Most  beautiful  and  faii\ 
"  Hard  by  another  wooded  hill 
"  Far  kenned  as  Woodcockair." 

There  is  a  curious  anecdote  told  of  Sir  Kichard  Steele,  in 
connection  with  this  edifice,  and,  as  it  has  given  rise  to  a 
popular  saying,  and  has  never  as  yet  been  quite  correctly  put 
in  print,  I  give  it  room  here.  It  is  said,  that  this  great 
essayist,  travelling  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  came  upon  a 
herd-boy  reading  intently,  who,  in  reply  to  Sir  Richard's 
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enquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  his  studies,  said  he  was  learning 
the  way  to  heaven.  On  being  asked  if  he  had  found  it,  the 
boy  replied,  "Yes!  we  have  to  gaug  by  yon  tower  and 

then  come  in  by  that  farm  toon."  The  boy's  meaning  was 
made  clear  to  Steele,  on  his  learning  that  the  tower  was  called 
Kepentance,  and  the  farm,  Eelief,  and  the  common  saying 
remains,  that    The  way  to  heaven  is  o'er  hy  Re^pentance,  and 

in  hy  Relief."  Such  a  play  upon  words,  even  on  so  solemn 
a  subject,  is  by  no  means  rare  in  Scotland. 

We  are  upon  classic  ground  here,  for  the  tower  of  Kepentance 
almost  flings  its  shadow  over  the  birthplace  of  Thomas 
Carlyle;  and  Susanna  Hawkins,  the  poetess,  has  built  herself  a 
bower  on  the  estate  of  Eelief,  and  lives  there  in  comfort  and 
respect  upon  the  proceeds  of  her  literary  labours.  The  parish 
of  Hod  dam  also,  has  the  honour  of  containing  the  town  of 
Ecclefechan,  proverbial  throughout  Scotland  for  high  breeding 
and  politeness,  insomuch,  that  it  is  common  to  hear  rude  or 
vulgar  people  advised  to  gang  to  Ecclefechan,  for  half  a 
"  Saturday,  to  learn  manners!'  The  period  assigned  as  suffi- 
cient for  the  purpose,  is  suggestive  of  the  means  of  improve- 
ment in  operation  there. 

A  proverb  formerly  current  along  the  Border  refers  to  a 
custom  now  happily  worn  out,  that  of  making  funerals 
occasions  of  festivity,  and  often  of  debauch,  which  indeed 
was  the  rule  in  all  the  rural  parts  of  Scotland,  and  was 
due,  no  doubt,  to  two  prominent  characteristics  of  the  Scots 
people.  First,  their  disposition  to  make  all  gatherings  of 
neighbours  seasons  of  festivity  ;  and,  secondly,  the  national 
tendency  to  hospitality,  impelling  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
to  entertain  handsomely  those  assembled  at  their  home,  even 
for  the  saddest  of  all  the  offices  of  friendship.  The  proverb 
says,  that   "A    Border    burying  is  better  than  a  Carel 

C  Carlisle  J  wedding."  It  serves  two  popular  purposes — 
lauding  their  own  hospitality,  and  throwing  an  imputation  of 
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stinginess  upon  the  burgesses  of  the  nearest  English  town. 
That  burials  were  not  the  lugubrious  affairs  they  are  now,  is 
shewn  in  an  anecdote  recently  forwarded  to  me,  with  the  last 
quoted  proverb,  by  a  valued  friend  in  the  North,*  A  family 
named  Ivison  was  remarkable  for  the  habit  of  indulging  in 
loud  obstreperous  mirth.  Once  when  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  were  waiting  out  of  doors  to  see  a  funeral  procession 
pass,  an  old  wife  announced  its  unseen  approach  thus — 
"  They  are  coming  now,  I  hear  the  Ivisons  laughing  !  " 

With  these  funereal  fragments  I  may  appropriately  conclude 
this  small  collection  of  shreds  and  patches  once  observable  on 
the  surface  of  social  life  in  an  interesting  district — a  district 
in  which  the  contrast  between  present  and  comparatively 
recent  times  is  perhaps  more  marked  than  in  almost  any 
other.  Within  my  own  limited  remembrance  the  difference  is 
striking,  not  to  say  saddening,  to  one  who,  in  his  youth,  was, 
without  recognizing  their  true"  character  and  significance, 
thrown  into  frequent  and  familiar  relations  with  vestiges  of  a 
bygone  state  of  society,  traces  of  a  peculiar  feudalism  now 
faded  and  lost,  save  in  so  far  as  they  remain  in  the  recollection 
of  those  who,  as  in  my  own  case,  have,  almost  unwittingly, 
kept  them  in  memory  to  be  reproduced  fortuitously  on  some 
such  occasion  as  the  present. 


Note  A. — In  a  modern  local  poem  called  "  The  Battle  of  Dryfesands,' 
by  William  M-Vitie,  the  chiefs  that  followed  Lord  Maxwell's  banner 
and  the  numbers  of  their  several  contingents,  are  thus  recounted ; — 

"  Brave  Grichton  did  an  hundred  lead,  "  Dalswinton  numbered  eighty  nine, 
"  As  good  as  e'er  did  weapon  wield ;  "  As  many  followed  brave  Cowhill, 

"  Like  rushing  torrent  seemed  their  speed  "  All  clad  in  dazzling  armour  fine, — 
"  At  onset  on  the  battle  field.  "  Their  leaders  famed  for  martial  skill. 

"  Druralanrig  brought  an  hundred  more,  "  Full  fifty  men  Camsalloch  led, 
"  Inured  to  broils  and  battles  long ;  "  So  truly  trained  to  sword  and  shield, 

"  Kirkpatrick's  followers  full  fourscore,  "  His  worthy  self,  a  warrior  bred, 
"  All  healthy,  active,  young  and  strong.         "  Had  fought  in  many  a  far-famed  field. 


*  Wm.  Eandleson,  Esq.,  of  Crofthill,  Whitehaven. 
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"  Eenowned  Dalziel,  a  veteran  old,  [fought,  "  The  Abbot  of  New  Abbey  came, 

"  Who  'gainst  the  Johnstones  long  had         "  With  full  an  hundred  men  of  might ; 

"  Yet  still  a  warrior  brave  and  bold,  "  Carlaverock's  Vicar  brought  the  same, 

"  From  banks  of  M  an  hundred  brought.      •'  All  trained  and  ready  for  the  fight. 

"  The  offspring  of  the  Loegueville's,  "  The  town  Dumfries  two  hundred  sent, 

"  Brave  Charteris  up  in  haste  arose,  "  All  picked  and  chosen  every  one ; 

"  With  sixty  followers  at  his  heels,  "  With  them  their  provost,  Maxwell,  went, 

"  As  good  as  e'er  encountered  foes.  "  A  bold,  intrepid,  daring  man. 

"  The  Laird  of  Lag  brought  fifty-four,  "  Lord  Maxwell's  own  dependents  rose, 

"  Young  Maxwell,  too,  of  Breckonside,  "  Eight  hundred  warriors  truly  bred  ; 

"  With  armed  followers  full  fourscore,  "  Kirkconnel  doth  the  reckoning  close, 

"  So  proudly  marched  in  martial  pride.  "  An  hundred  valiant  youths  he  led." 

Making  together  the  sum  of  2102  men,  of  which  numher,  the  rhym- 
ing chronicler  states,  only  510  returned  to  their  homes.  The  leaders 
named  were  all  men  of  note ;  "  Crichton"  of  Sanquhar  was  ancestor  of  the 
Earls  of  Dumfries, — Douglas  of  "  Drumlanrig,"  of  the  Dukes  and  Mar- 
quesses of  Queensberry, — '•  Kirkpatrick"  of  Closehurn  of  the  "Knights 
"  of  Closehurn"  and,  by  the  female  line,  of  the  present  Empress  of  the 
French, — "Dalziel"  of  Glenae,  of  the  Earls  of  Carnwath, — Grierson  of 
"  Lag,"  of  the  famous  persecutor,  from  the  traditions  respecting  whom 
Sir  Walter  Scott  framed  that  terrible  episodical  tale  of  diablerie  in 
"  "Redgauntlet,"  and  of  the  Griersons,  Baronets.  An  ancestor  of 
"  Charteris"  of  Amisfield  figures  in  "  The  fair  Maid  of  Perth."  The  other 
Nithsdale  leaders  were  chiefly  Maxwells.  Lord  Johnstone  is  said  to 
have  been  aided  by  the  Jardines,  Bells,  Irvings,  Armstrongs,  Carru- 
therses,  Romes,  Lawsons,  Grahams,  Elliots,  Murrays  and,  most  important 
of  all,  the  Scotts  of  Buccleugh. 

Note  B. — The  old  ballad  of  "  The  lads  of  Wamphray,"  recording  a 
reiving  exploit  of  a  branch  of  the  name  located  in  that  rural  parish^ 
proves  that  the  character  given  "  the  gentle  Johnstones"  in  this  distich 
is  bv  no  means  unmerited.    It  relates  that 

"  'Tween  the  Girth-head  and  the  Langwood-en' 
"  Live  the  Galliard  and  the  Galliard's  men  ; 
"  But  and  the  lads  o'  Leverhay 
"  They  drove  the  Crichton's  gear  away. 

"  It  is  the  lads  o'  Leithenha' ; 

"  The  greatest  rogues  amang  them  a' ; 

"  But  and  the  lads  o'  Stefenbiggin, 

"  They  broke  the  house  in  at  the  riggin'. 

"  The  lads  o'  Fingland  and  Elback  hill, 

"  They  wei-e  never  for  good  but  aye  for  ill ; 

"  'Tween  the  Staywood  bush  and  the  Langside  hill 

"  They  stole  the  brokit  cow  and  the  banded  bull. 

"  It  is  the  lads  o'  the  Girth  head, 

"  The  de'il's  in  them  for  pride  and  greed  ; 

"  For  the  Galliard  and  the  Galliard's  men, 

"  I'hey  ne'er  saw  a  horse  but  they  made  it  their  ain." 

The  places  named  in  this  rude  old  ditty  are  all  in  the  parish  of  Warn 
phray,  which  is  separated  from  that  of  Johnstone  by  the  river  Annan. 


LOCAL  CHIT-CHAT  OF  THE  "  FOETY-FIVE.  " 
By  Lieut. -Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  E.  Cust,  D.CL.  dc,  President. 

(Read  7th  November,  1861.)* 


The  following  correspondence  relates  to  a  very  interesting 
period  in  the  history  of  England.  After  a  long  interval  of 
peace,  hoth  at  home  and  abroad,  the  country  was  suddenly 
alarmed  by  the  victorious  march  of  a  wild  multitude  out  of 
the  Scotch  Highlands,  who,  led  by  a  young  Prince  of  the  house 
of  Stuart,  had  not  only  defeated  and  dispersed  the  King's 
troops  and  already  taken  possession  of  the  northern  capital, 
but  now  threatened  an  inroad  into  England.  It  may  well 
be  conceived  what  a  commotion  must  have  been  occasioned 
in  the  quiet  hills  and  valleys  of  the  border  counties  by  the 
expectation  of  a  sudden  condition  of  intestine  war,  and  how 
Lancashire,  Cheshire  and  North  Wales  would  soon  catch  the 
infection.  There  was  well  known  to  be,  in  those  counties,  a 
strong  party  in  favour  of  the  old  family,  and,  when  no  one  at 
such  a  moment  dared  trust  his  neighbour,  there  could  be  none 
so  fit  to  rely  upon  for  advice  or  information  as  a  friend  in 
the  capital — especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  a  news- 
paper was  at  that  period  but  a  hebdomadal  luxury,  and  the 
market  gossip  was  very  uncertain  and  not  likely  to  be  at  all 
assuring  at  such  a  moment  of  peril  and  alarm  to  a  country 
community. 

The  private  letters  of  a  barrister  to  a  country  gentleman 
are  not  likely  to  add  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the  secret 
causes  of  events,  but  they  are  interesting  in  a  lower  degree, 
as  illustrating  what  the  mass  of  the  community  thought  of  the 


*  Vol.  II,  N.S.,  p.  173. 
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events  of  the  period,  and  especially  to  the  Historic  Society, 
when  it  is  considered  that  the  palatine  counties  of  Chester  and 
Lancaster  were,  to  a  very  considerable  degree,  affected  by  the 
episode  of  the  "  forty-five ;"  and  indeed  the  more  especially 
because  there  is  now  conclusive  ground  for  believing  that  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  rebels  to  pass  through  them 
into  North  Wales. 

The  first  letter  of  this  collection  is  dated  October,  1745. 
The  Pretender  was  at  this  time  at  Edinburgh.  He  had 
entered  that  city,  with  his  army,  after  the  battle  of  Preston- 
pans,  with  every  token  of  triumph.  The  news  of  this  battle, 
which  told  the  complete  overthrow  of  all  the  force  that 
Government  had  been  able  to  send  against  the  insurgents, 
occasioned  a  violent  revulsion  of  public  feeling  in  favour  of 
the  victor,  and  spread  proportionate  consternation  among  all 
who  had  any  interest  in  the  Hanoverian  cause.  The  whole 
of  the  Scottish  state- officers,  as  well  as  many  inferior  persons 
enjoying  public  trust,  betook  themselves  to  flight  in  dis- 
guise to  England  or  to  remote  parts  of  their  own  country ; 
and  in  all  Scotland  there  did  not  remain  a  single  friend  of 
Government  who  ventured  to  declare  himself,  excepting  those 
who  kept  the  fortresses  ;  for  the  main  strength  of  the  British 
army  was  absent  at  this  moment  in  Flanders. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  many  that  had  Charles  at  the  time 
made  a  descent  upon  England,  he  might  have  dislodged  his 
Majesty  from  St.  James's  and  exchanged  with  him,  for  a  time 
at  least,  the  titles  of  King  and  Pretender.  However,  the 
royal  cause  recovered  heart,  as  may  be  seen  from  an  extract 
of  a  letter  from  London  : — 

October,  1745. 

I  think  1  may  now  congratulate  you  upon  the  appearances  we 
have  of  bringing  our  enemy's  schemes  to  destruction  ;  and  I 
cannot  help  thinking  but  that  Cope's  miscarriage  has  been  tlie 
means  of  rousing  great  numbers  out  of  that  great  indifference 
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which  has  been  too  long  shown  for  the  Government,  and  will,  for 
many  years  to  come,  make  us  more  united  than  we  have  been  for 
many  years  past. 

Until  this  time  the  English  Government  had  thought  but 
lightly  of  this  rebellion  ;  but  now  that  matters  had  become 
alarming,  King  George  returned  in  haste  from  Hanover,  and 
an  army  was  sent  to  the  North,  under  Marshal  Wade,  to  meet 
the  Highland  army ;  but  by  the  time  this  reached  Newcastle  the 
Pretender  was  already  on  his  march  into  England.  In  the 
meanwhile,  on  the  13th  of  November,  after  a  short  siege, 
Carlisle  capitulated  and  the  insurgents  seemed  to  have  nothing 
to  do  but  to  go  forwwd  to  London,  in  order  to  accomplish  their 
object.  Their  route  lay  by  Shap,  Kendal  and  Lancaster  to 
Preston,  where  the  army  rested  on  the  27th.  From  Preston 
they  marched  to  Wigan  and  from  Wigan  to  Manchester.  At 
Manchester  a  circumstance  occurred,  which  is  worth  recalling 
to  our  memory,  as  it  shows  the  individual  enterprise  and 
courage  of  the  Scottish  partisans  and  the  general  terror  with 
v/hich  the  English  were  already  seized.  A  man  named  Dickson, 
a  sergeant,  enlisted  from  the  prisoners  taken  at  Preston,  having 
got  a  day's  march  ahead  of  the  army,  entered  Manchester, 
with  a  boldness  which  almost  surpasses  belief,  on  the  morning 
of  the  29th,  with  his  mistress  and  a  drummer,  and  immediately 
began  to  beat  up  for  recruits.  The  populace  at  first  did  not 
interrupt  him,  conceiving  the  whole  rebel  army  to  be  near  the 
town  ;  but  as  soon  as  they  knew  that  it  would  not  arrive  till 
the  evening,  they  surrounded  him  in  a  tumultuous  manner, 
with  the  intention  of  taking  him  prisoner,  dead  or  alive. 
Dickson  presented  his  blunderbuss,  which  was  charged  with 
slugs,  threatening  to  blow  out  the  brains  of  those  who  first 
dared  to  lay  hands  on  himself  or  the  two  Vv^ho  accompanied 
him ;  and  by  turning  round  continually,  facing  in  all  directions 
and  behaving  en  vrai  lion,  he  soon  enlarged  the  circle  which 
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a  crowd  of  people  had  formed  around  him.  Having  continued 
for  some  time  to  manoeuvre  in  this  way,  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Manchester  who  were  attached  to  the  house  of  Stuart 
took  arms  and  flew  to  the  assistance  of  Dickson,  in  order  to 
rescue  him  from  the  fury  of  the  mob — so  that  he  had  soon 
some  five  or  six  hundred  men  to  aid  him,  who  dispersed  the 
crowd  in  a  very  short  time.  Dickson  now  triumphed  in  his 
turn  and,  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  proudly 
paraded  the  town  undisturbed  the  whole  day,  with  his  drummer, 
enlisting  all  who  offered  themselves  to  be  enrolled  in  the 
Pretender's  cause.  That  same  evening,  on  presenting  180 
recruits  to  the  Highland  army  on  their  march,  it  was  found 
that  his  whole  expenses  did  not  exceed  three  guineas.  This 
adventure  afterwards  gave  rise  to  many  a  joke  at  the  expense 
of  the  town  of  Manchester,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  having 
been  taken,  with  all  its  30,000  inhabitants,  by  a  sergeant,  a 
drummer  and  a  girl  ! 

The  recruits  were  immediately  embodied  with  the  others 
who  had  joined  in  England — the  whole  taking  the  name  of 
"  The  Manchester  Regiment,"  —  and  were  commanded  by 
Mr.  F.  Townley,  of  a  very  old  Roman  Catholic  family  in 
Lancashire,  one  of  the  few  volunteers  who  had  yet  joined  the 
Prince.  Such  accessions,  however,  were  very  far  inferior  to 
what  the  insurgents  had  expected,  or  their  predesessors  had 
experienced  in  1715.  At  that  period  Lancashire  was  nearly 
all  devoted  to  the  Stuart  cause  ;  but  it  is  evident  that  the 
lapse  of  thirty  years  had  quenched  the  flame  of  Jacobitism 
among  the  common  people,  and  that  even  in  the  minds  of 
the  gentry  it  then  burned  only  with  a  dim  and  wavering  light. 

It  was  now  expected  that  the  Pretender  and  his  army  would 
march  into  Wales  ;  and  all  the  bridges  over  the  Mersey  in 
that  direction  had  been  broken  down  to  retard  their  motions. 
It  was  at  Manchester  that  Charles  published  the  following 
curious  proclamation  : — 


To  the  Inhabitants  of  Manchester. 

His  R.  H.  being  informed  that  several  bridges  had  been  pulled 
down  in  this  country,  he  has  given  orders  to  repair  them  forthwith, 
particularly  that  at  Crossford,  which  is  to  be  done  this  night  by 
his  own  troops,  though  his  R.  H.  does  not  propose  to  use  it  for  his 
own  army,  but  believes  it  will  be  of  service  to  the  country  ;  and  if 
any  forces  that  were  with  General  Wade  be  coming  this  road,  tJiey 
may  have  the  benefit  of  it. 

Manchester,  November  30,  1745. 

The  following  letter  is  dated  November  28tli,  1745,  and 
shows  the  fears  that  were  entertained  by  those  wlio  had  friends 
in  Wales.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Hutton  of  Hertfordshire, 
to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Yorke  of  Erddig. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  begin  to  be  in  concern  for  you  and  your  family,  on 
account  of  the  rebels ;  but,  by  the  best  intelligence  I  can  get,  I 
hope  they  will  not  be  able  to  reach  Wales ;  however,  I  don't  in 
the  least  doubt,  from  your  great  prudence  and  good  judgement, 
but  that  you  will  take  all  proper  precaution  in  case  they  should. 
If  you  should  think  it  advisable  to  come  southward,  as  far  as  us, 
you  can  surely  want  no  invitation.  We  should  all,  I  daresay, 
rejoice  to  see  you  ;  and  I  don't  doubt  but  my  mother  has  men- 
tioned it  to  you  :  if  not,  I  am  sure  it  proceeds  from  not  knowing 
the  danger  you  are  in.  I  have  it  for  good  authority  that  the 
rebels  have  dwindled  to  about  4,000  fighting  men,  which,  com- 
pared to  Ligonier's  army,  is  but  an  handful  of  men.  Judge  Rey- 
nolds assured  me  to-day  he  will  have  12,000  old  disciplined  troops, 
with  three  battalion  of  the  guards  at  the  head  of  them,  besides 
the  now  raised  regiments,  and  he  thinks  they  cannot  get  by  him 
into  Wales.  Warrington  bridge  is  broke  down,  which,  Mr.  Perkins 
tells  me,  will  retard  the  march  of  the  rebels  two  days.  I  saw  a 
letter  from  Penrith,  which  gives  an  account  that  the  rebels  are 
drawing  their  baggage  back  to  Carlisle,  and  it  is  supposed  from 
thence  they  are  about  to  retreat.  You  have  seen  the  account  of 
the  privateer  taken  by  the  Shemm$  man»0f=war.    We  have  no 
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particulars  yet  of  the  persons  on  board ;  but  it  is  generally  thought 
the  younger  brother  of  the  Pretender  is  one  of  them. 

The  worst  piece  of  news  in  town,  I  think,  at  present  is  that  the 
Government  cannot  raise  money  for  present  service  at  the  rate 
it  has  done  of  late  years,  I  am  told  that  the  moneyed  people 
insist  upon  4^  per  cent.  Should  they  prevail  in  it,  it  will  be 
fixing  the  interest  the  Government  must  pay  for  all  the  money 
they  want  to  raise  this  year,  and  will  be  a  great  detriment  to  the 
present  proprietors  of  the  funds  and  annihilate  part  of  our 
fortunes.  Another  thing,  all  trade  is  clogged,  a  good  deal  at  a 
stand  and  no  money  to  be  got  but  a  little  silver. 

I  am, 

Yours,  &c., 

MATTHEW  BUTTON. 

Another  letter  of  the  same  date,  28th  November,  is  written 
by  a  lawyer  in  London  to  Mr.  Yorke. 
Dear  Sir, 

I  had  your  last  favor,  and  was  rejoiced  to  find  your 
uneasiness  on  account  of  the  rebels'  progress  towards  Cheshire 
was  abated,  and  though  they  are  since  advanced  much  further,  yet 
as  the  Duke  with  his  army  is,  I  hope,  by  this  time  advancing 
towards  them,  and  preparations  are  making  at  Chester  for  a 
vigorous  opposition  to  their  coming  into  Wales  through  Chester, 
I  am  willing  to  believe  that  should  they  slip  by  the  Duke  and 
advance  towards  Chester,  that  he  will  come  time  enough  for  its 
relief.  Nay,  I  am  inclined  still  to  think  that  as  their  expectations 
of  being  joined  by  people  in  England  and  being  assisted  from 
abroad  have  not  been  answered,  that  they  will  endeavour  to  return 
to  their  own  country  the  way  they  came  from  thence  or  through 
Yorkshire ;  and  whichever  of  these  roads  they  take,  I  hope  Mar- 
shal Wade  will  meet  with  and  give  a  good  account  of  them.  By 
very  good  accounts  from  the  north,  they  do  not  amount  to  above 
6,000,  and  many  of  them  very  mean,  unsoldier-like  fellows.  They 
have  hitherto  met  with  no  resistance  ;  but  what  can  they  do,  when 
faced  by  approved  soldiers,  animated  with  the  highest  contempt  of 
them  ?    The  Duke,  attended  by  Col.  Yorke,  set  out  on  Tuesday 
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afternoon  in  his  post-chaise,  and  proposed  being  at  Litchfield 
yesterday ;  and  though  that  was  the  place  appointed  for  the  ren- 
dezvous, yet  I  hope,  as  the  rebels  have  been  advancing,  some  part 
of  our  troops  (sufficient  at  least  to  abate  their  forced  marches)  have 
been  advancing  further,  I  am  the  rather  willing  to  hope  these 
things  may  be  so,  as  I  find,  by  good  Mrs.  Mainwaring's  letter  to 
her  son,  that  her  uneasiness  is  very  great,  and  which  she  expressed 
in  so  moving  a  manner,  that  I  was  sorry  I  had  seen  her  letter. 
By  the  time  you  receive  this,  the  rebels'  intentions  will  be  very 
likely  shown ;  and  it  will  give  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  hear 
that  you  are  all  in  good  spirits.  It  was  strongly  reported  that  the 
Pretender's  younger  son  was  on  board  the  privateer  brought  into 
Deal,  but  it  is  not  now  believed.  The  young  Pretender's  decla- 
rations enlarge  very  much  on  the  protests  and  speeches  of  our 
pretended  patriots'  grievances,  and  which  he  says  he  has  come  to 
redress.  What  excuses  can  they  resort  to  who  have  brought  so 
great  calamities  upon  so  many  thousands  of  their  fellosv-subjects, 
and  traduced  a  Government  much  too  mild  for  such  a  race  of  men  ? 
For  which  of  them  can  truly  say  whose  ox  or  whose  ass  has  been 
taken  from  him.  On  the  contrary,  many  of  them  are  now 
hazarding  their  lives  in  the  defence  of  that  Government  they  have 
long  with  the  greatest  vehemence  been  vilifying,  under  the  most 
false  though  specious  pretences. 

R.  WOOLFE. 

As  the  rebels  were  still  at  Manchester,  uncertain  which 
way  to  turn,  this  gentleman's  congratulations  to  his  friend 
in  Wales  were  perhaps  somewhat  premature. 

On  the  29th  of  November,  finding  that  all  the  bridges  over 
the  Mersey  were  broken  down  to  impede  their  progress,  the 
rebel  army  directed  their  march  towards  a  fordable  part  of  the 
river,  on  the  road  to  London,  marching  in  two  columns,  one 
towards  Stockport,  the  other  towards  Knutsford.  Near  Stock- 
port the  Prince  passed  the  Mersey,  with  the  water  up  to  his 
middle.  The  horse  and  artillery  passed,  with  the  other  detach- 
ment, at  Knutsford,  where  a  sort  of  bridge  was  made  up  by 
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filling  up  the  channel  of  the  stream  with  the  trunks  of  poplar 
trees.  On  the  evening  of  the  1st  of  December  the  two  bodies 
had  joined  at  Macclesfield. 

As  Charles  advanced  from  Manchester,  he  found  the  people 
of  the  country  very  little  inclined  to  favour  or  assist  him, 
displaying  no  sympathy  or  fellow-feeling  with  the  wild 
^'  petticoat  men,"  as  they  called  the  kilted  Highlanders.  On 
the  other  hand  they  showed  an  equal  unconcern  to  the  interests 
of  the  reigning  family ;  and  looked  coolly  on  the  struggle, 
as  they  might  upon  a  game,  forgetting  that  they  themselves 
formed  the  stake  of  the  players. 

The  poet  Gray  writes  from  Cambridge — "  Here  we  had  no 
"  more  sense  of  danger  than  if  it  were  the  battle  of  Cannse. 
"  I  heard  three  sensible,  middle-aged  men,  when  the  Scotch 
"  were  said  to  be  at  Stamford  and  actually  were  at  Derby, 
"  talking  of  hiring  a  chaise  to  go  to  Caxton  (a  place  on  the 

high  road),  to  see  the  Pretender  and  Highlanders  as  they 
"  passed." 

From  Macclesfield  Lord  George  Murray  (who  commanded 
one  of  the  divisions  of  the  rebel  army),  by  a  dexterous 
manoeuvre  succeeded  in  completely  misleading  his  enemy, 
and  advanced,  with  his  column  of  "  wild  men,"  to  Congleton, 
where  he  dislodged  aud  drove  before  him  the  Duke  of  King- 
ston and  a  small  party  of  English  horse,  pursuing  them  with 
his  vanguard  some  way  on  the  road  to  Newcastle. 

When  intelligence  reached  London  that  the  Highlanders  had 
got  past  the  royal  army  and  had  reached  Derby,  within  four 
days'  march  of  the  capital,  a  degree  of  consternation  per- 
vaded the  j)ublic  mind,  of  which  it  is  impossible  to  convey 
any  idea.  An  immediate  rush  was  made  upon  the  l^ank  of 
England,  which,  it  is  said,  only  escaped  bankruptcy  by 
paying  in  sixpences  to  gain  time.  The  shops  in  general  were 
shut,  public  business  was  for  the  most  part  suspended  and  the 
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or  distant  occurrence. 

The  Pretender  passed  the  evening  of  his  arrival  at  Derby  in 
the  highest  spirits  and,  after  supper,  studiously  directed  his 
conversation  to  his  intended  progress  and  expected  triumph — 
whether  it  would  be  best  for  him  to  enter  London  on  foot  or 
on  horseback,  in  Highland  or  in  English  dress.  Far  different 
were  the  thoughts  of  his  followers.  Early  next  morning  he 
was  waited  upon  by  Lord  George  Murray,  with  all  the  com- 
manders of  battalions  and  squadrons  ;  and  a  council  being 
formed,  they  laid  before  him  their  earnest  and  unanimous 
opinion  for  an  immediate  retreat  to  Scotland.  Their  force 
consisted  of  barely  5,000  fighting  men — a  number  insufficient 
to  give  battle  to  any  of  the  three  armies  by  which  they  were 
surrounded  ;  nay,  scarcely  adequate  even  to  take  possession  of 
London,  were  there  no  camp  at  Einchley  to  protect  it.  The 
English  army  was  not  less  than  30,000  men  although,  it  is 
true,  all  that  could  be  assembled  in  the  Kingdom  were  there 
combined. 

The  council,  headed  by  Lord  George  Murray,  represented 
to  the  Prince  how  much  wiser  it  would  be  to  retreat  while  it 
was  yet  time  to  support  and  be  supported  by  their  friends  in 
Scotland.  "  Already,"  said  Lord  George,  (and  he  pointed  to 
despatches  which  had  reached  the  Prince  that  very  morning,) 
"  we  learn  that  Lord  John  Drummond  has  landed  at  Montrose, 
"  with  the  regiment  of  Eoyal  Scots  and  some  picquets  of  the 
"  Irish  brigade,  so  that  the  whole  force  under  Lord  Strathallan, 
ready  to  join  us  from  Perth,  is  not  less  than  three  or  four 
"  thousand  men  ;"  and  he  stated  many  other  good  reasons. 
After  summoning  another  council  that  evening,  Charles 
sullenly  and  with  reluctance  gave  in  his  consent  to  a 
retreat.  The  Highland  army  pursued  their  retreat  by  the 
same  track  as  they  had  come,  and  it  was  concerted  with  so 
much  seoresy  and  conducted  with  so  much  skill,  that  it  was 
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two  days'  march  ahead  of  the  royal  forces  ere  the  Duke  of 
Oumherland  could  make  himself  certain  of  the  fact  or  take 
measures  for  a  pursuit. 

The  Pretender's  cause  was  at  this  period  by  no  means  so 
hopeless  as  Lord  George  Murray  apprehended.  Prince 
Charles  has  left  evidence  in  the  Stuart  papers,  that  a  Mr. 
Barry  had  waited  upon  H.E.H.  when  at  Derby,  sent  by  Sir 
Watkin  Winn  and  Lord  Barrymore,  to  assure  him  in  the 
name  of  their  friends,  that  they  were  ready  to  join  him,  in 
what  manner  he  pleased,  either  in  the  capital  or  in  their  re- 
spective neighbourhoods.  The  Jacobite  party  was  also  very 
strong  in  London,  and  Alderman  Heathcote,  one  of  the  city 
members,  was  in  communication  with  Sir  Watkin,  to  assure 
him  that  they  would  rise  in  London  immediately  on  a  landing 
and  to  beg  that  arms  and  ammunition  might  be  sent  them.  A 
curious  picture  is  in  one  of  the  apartments  at  Goldsmith's 
Hall,  in  the  city — an  exceedingly  good  one,  by  Hudson,  the 
master  of  Sir  Joshua  Keynolds,  and  therefore  contemporary 
of  the  '45,  which  records  a  festive  meeting  of  six  Aldermen, 
in  the  act  of  drinking  the  Pretender's  health,  and  under  the 
chair  of  the  President  is  an  open  letter,  addressed  to  Alderman 
Blackford,  and  franked  "  Free  Wat.  W™^-  Winn."  One  of  the 
party  (Sir  Henry  Marshall,  an  ancestor  of  my  own)  had  been 
Lord  Mayor  the  previous  year. 

It  was  not  until  the  Prince  had  reached  the  county  of 
Westmoreland  that  the  royal  army  came  up  with  the  insur- 
gents. On  the  evening  of  the  17th  their  main  body,  headed 
by  Charles,  had  entered  Penrith,  but  the  rear-guard,  under 
the  command  of  Lord  George  Murray,  had  been  delayed  in 
their  march  by  the  breaking  down  of  some  baggage  waggons 
and  could  proceed  no  further  than  Shap.  At  Chfton  Moor  an 
engagement  took  place  and  the  English  were  (.'ompletely 
repulsed.  On  the  following  day,  the  19th  of  December, 
Charles  and  his  troops  arrived  at  Carlisle. 
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A  letter  of  this  date  is  interesting,  as  giving  an  account  of 
the  volunteer  excitement  of  the  period. 

Lincoln's  Inn,  19th  Dec,  1745. 

Dear  Sir, 

The  fears  of  the  rebels  in  your  part  of  the  world  being 
now  removed,  I  fancy  you'll  be  wishing  for  some  accounts  relating 
to  the  talked  of  embarkations  from  our  implacable  enemies.  As 
to  which  I  can  only  tell  you  that  every  day  produces  various 
reports,  as  well  as  to  this  as  other  public  affairs,  and  that  nothing, 
I  think,  can  be  depended  upon  till  it  has  actually  happened.  So 
that  this  is  chiefly  to  congratulate  you  on  your  being  freed  from 
your  late  apprehensions,  and  to  wish  you  and  yours  the  usual 
Christmas  compliments. 

As  my  pen  is  in  my  hand,  I  cannot  help  telhng  you  that  about 
twelve  days  since  I  'listed  in  a  regiment  of  lawyers,  amongst  whom 
were  your  Chief  Justice  and  Mr.  Serjeant  Willes.  As  possibly  you 
may  not  have  heard  anything  of  this  matter,  you  must  know  that 
several  gentlemen  of  the  law  had  been  for  some  time  learning  the 
mihtary  exercise  ;  and  on  Friday  seven-night  there  was  so  great  a 
panic  here,  lest  the  rebels  should  be  with  us  in  a  few  days,  that 
on  Saturday  morning  early  several  of  the  Inns  of  Court  gentlemen 
had  a  meeting  in  the  Middle  Temple  hall,  when  they  appointed  a 
committee  to  consider  in  what  manner  they  might  be  serviceable 
and  to  give  notice  to  the  profession  to  meet  there  again  at  noon. 
Pursuant  to  notice,  I  went  thither,  and  we  were  told  that  if  a 
regiment  could  be  formed,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Willes  would 
have  a  commission  granted  him  as  Colonel  and  that  their  service 
would  be  as  a  guard  to  the  royal  family  during  his  Majesty's 
absence,  who,  it  was  there  said,  was  forthwith  going  to  Finchley, 
where  a  camp  was  immediately  to  be  formed.  The  meeting  was 
very  numerous,  as  likewise  in  the  afternoon,  Sunday  afternoon 
and  Monday,  both  fore  and  afternoon — for  you  must  know  that 
many  amongst  us  had  different  schemes  to  propose,  as  to  the 
nature  of  our  service,  what  was  to  be  our  uniform,  how  to  be 
officered,  &c.   Amongst  so  many,  especially  of  the  young  barristers 
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and  students,  there  would  be  many  speakers.  Our  last  meeting 
was  the  Tuesday  morning,  when  it  was  expected  our  Colonel  would 
have  produced  his  commission,  but  he  read  us  a  letter  from  Lord 
Harrington,  signifying  that,  as  affairs  now  stood,  his  Majesty  had 
no  thoughts  of  taking  the  field  and  remitted  our  service  and  re- 
turned his  thanks  for  our  zeal  &c.  I  fancy  this  was  very  mortifying 
to  many  of  the  smart  gentlemen  :  as  to  myself,  I  was  very  glad  of 
it.  For  on  the  Sunday  morning  I  put  myself  (with  my  firelock 
upon  my  shoulder)  under  the  direction  of  a  real  military  sergeant, 
but  found,  to  my  sorrow,  that  my  zeal  was  far  greater  than  my 
abilities,  and  that  my  musquet  was  too  much  for  me  to  manage 
with  any  tolerable  alacrity ;  and  had  the  project  gone  on  and  I 
eould  not  have  obtained  my  discharge,  I  must  have  been  under 
the  necessity  of  deserting,  but  not  for  the  same  reason  that 
Timothy  Pescot  flew  from  his  colours.  But  to  be  serious : — 
when  I  set  my  name  to  the  roll,  I  did  it  most  heartily,  but  I  soon 
after  found  that  nothing  would  come  of  it. 

Since  I  begun  my  letter,  I  hear  accounts  are  come  to-day  that 
Admiral  Townsend  having  met  with  a  fleet  of  French  merchant 
ships,  bound  for  Martinico,  has  burnt  or  otherwise  destroyed  ten 
and  took  twenty  of  them,  and  that  an  express  is  arrived  from  the 
Duke  from  Lancaster,  dated  Tuesday  morning,  when  the  rebels 
were  at  Shap,  thirteen  miles  from  Kendal,  where  he  would  be 
that  night.  As  there  will  be  an  extraordinary  Gazette  to-night, 
you'll  have  a  very  particular  account  in  it  in  relation  to  the  rebels, 
Townsend  s  afi'air  is  certainly  true  and  better,  as  I  hear,  than  I 
have  mentioned.  A  message  from  his  Majesty  was  this  day  sent 
to  both  Houses,  acquaintiug  them  that  he  had,  pursuant  to  a  treaty 
in  June  last,  taken  into  pay  6000  Hessians  for  the  service  of  this 
nation,  against  all  attempts  of  foreign  powers.  The  Lords  re- 
solved to  present  an  address  of  thanks,  and  to  assure  his  Majesty 
that  they  will  readily  contribute  to  the  strengthening  his  Majesty's 
forces  for  the  security  of  this  kingdom.  But  the  other  House  are 
debating  upon  it. 

Yours  &c., 

RICHARD  VVOOLFE. 
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To  connect  these  letters  a  slight  sketch  of  the  events  that 
occurred  has  been  derived  from  the  histories  of  the  Rebellion 
of  1745,  which  may  render  the  narrative,  which  refers  more 
particularly  to  this  part  of  England,  more  intelligible  and 
interesting  to  us.  After  spending  one  night  at  Carlisle, 
Prince  Charles  and  his  army  on  the  following  day  crossed  the 
Esk,  the  border  river,  and  was  again  in  Scotland.  His 
expedition  to  England  had  lasted  six  weeks.  He  had  pene- 
trated into  this  country  further  than  any  hostile  force  had 
done  since  the  Norman  Conquest.  It  had  been  done  in  the 
face  of  two  armies,  each  capable  of  utterly  annihilating  it. 
Yet  such  was  the  success  which  will  sometimes  attend  the 
most  desperate  case  if  conducted  with  resolution,  that  from 
the  time  they  entered  this  country  until  they  left  it,  only  forty 
of  the  insurgents  were  lost  out  of  five  thousand  by  sickness, 
marauding,  or  the  sword  of  the  enemy.  A  magnanimity  was 
preserved  even  in  retreat,  beyond  that  of  ordinary  soldiers  ; 
and  instead  of  flying  in  wild  disorder,  a  prey  to  their  pursuers, 
the  desultory  bands  had  turned  against  and  smitten  the  superior 
army  of  their  enemy  with  a  vigour  that  effectually  checked 
it.  They  had  carried  the  standard  of  Glenfinnin  a  hundred 
and  fifty  miles  into  a  country  full  of  foes,  and  now  they 
brought  it  back  unscathed  through  accumulated  dangers  of 
storm  and  war. 

The  next  letter  of  Mr.  Yorke  of  Erddig's  correspondent  is 
dated — 

February  6th,  1746, 

Whitehall. 

Dear  Sir, 

It  is  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  that  I  con- 
gratulate you  upon  the  good  news  contained  in  the  Gazettes, 
which  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  enclosed.  Miss  Jenny 
Cameron,  who  has  frequently  been  mentioned  in  the  newspapers 
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as  a  lady  of  spirit  and  gallantry  and  in  high  favor  with  the  young 
Pretender,  has  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  King's  troops. 

I  am,  &c., 

Yours, 

H.  J.  JONES. 

In  these  days  we  can  hardly  understand  the  great  public 
sensation  which  the  capture  of  an  enthusiastic  young  lady 
seems  to  have  produced  ;  but  perhaps  she  was  the  heroine  on 
whom  this  epigram  was  composed  : — 

"  Pretty  Tory  !  where's  the  jest 
"  Of  wearing  orange  in  thy  breast  ? 
"  When  that  same  breast  exultmg  shews 
"  The  whiteness  of  the  rebel  rose." 

On  the  17th  of  February,  1746,  was  fought  the  battle  of 
Falkirk.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  had,  after  the  siege  of 
Carlisle,  returned  to  London  leaving  his  troops  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieut.-General  Hawley,  who  was  ordered  to  conduct 
a  portion  of  the  army  into  Scotland,  where  he  was  signally 
defeated  by  Charles  at  Falkirk.  This  battle  was  Charles's 
last  victory,  and  was  thought  to  have  proved  hurtful  instead 
of  advantageous  to  his  cause.  He  had  previously  raised  the 
siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  which  he  again  resumed,  thus  leaving 
his  enemies  full  leisure  to  recover  from  their  recent  defeat. 
When  the  news  of  this  disaster  to  the  English  army,  whose 
loss  had  been  considerable,  reached  the  Court  of  St.  James's, 
(it  was  on  the  day  of  a  Drawing  Room,)  every  countenance 
appeared  clouded  with  doubts  and  apprehension,  except  only 
the  King's,  whose  heart  was  by  temperament  inaccessible  to 
fear,  and  perhaps  Sir  John  Cope  rejoiced  a  little  to  have  in 
Hawley  a  partner  in  his  misfortune.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland 
laid  the  blame  of  the  affair  on  Hawley  who,  he  said:  maintained 
no  discipline  ;  and  added  that,  were  he  there,  he  would  attack 
"  the  rebels  with  the  men  that  Hawley  had  left."  His  lloyal 
Highness  was  at  once  appointed  to  the  chief  command  of  the 
army,  and  set  out  immediately.   Travelling  night  and  day,  he 
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arrived  most  unexpectedly  at  Holyrood  House  on  the  morning 
of  the  30th  of  January,  1746,  and  on  the  31st  he  set  forward 
with  his  army  to  give  the  insurgents  battle.    The  following 
letter  shows  that  a  battle  at  this  time  was  fully  expected. 
Extract  of  letter — 

Lincoln's  Inn, 

6th  March,  1746. 

I  fear  the  young  Pretender  has  still  a  considerable  number  of 
Eebels  in  a  body  with  him,  and  that  there  are  others  in  smaller 
parties  who  will  be  able  when  the  brave  Duke  (whom  God 
preserve)  gets  near  them  to  join  in  one  body,  so  that  I  doubt  the 
Rebellion  is  not  so  near  being  extinguished  as  our  sanguine  hopes 
have  made  us  imagine  it  to  be,  and  I  wish  the  danger  being  so 
remote  may  not  be  the  means  of  slackening  that  zeal  in  many 
people  from  what  they  showed  when  the  rebels  were  nearer  our 
own  doors;  otherwise  it  seems  very  unaccountable  there  should  be 
any  amongst  us,  who  should  think  at  this  time  of  giving  interrup- 
tion in  the  means  of  raising  the  supplies.  But  such  there  are, 
for  after  acceptance  and  agreement  with  certain  persons  for  raising 
three  millions,  we  have  now  schemes  from  Sir  J.  Barnard ;  and,  I 
believe,  a  strong  party  making  against  the  Bill  when  it  comes  into 
the  House.  Yesterday  was  expected  to  have  been  the  day  for 
discussion  but  it  stands  over  for  next  Wednesday. 


On  approaching  Falkirk,  His  Royal  Highness  was  informed 
that  the  rebels  had  already  commenced  their  retreat.  The 


by  them  at  Stirling,  the  result  of  which  was  a  memorial, 
signed  by  the  greater  number  of  Charles's  officers  and  sent  to 
the  Prince  by  Lord  George  Murray,  which,  after  lamenting  the 
number  of  Highlanders  who  had  gone  home  aud  the  unequal 
chances  of  another  battle,  counselled  a  retreat  which,  while  it 
disconcerted  the  enemy,  would  enable  them  to  recruit  their 


Yours  &c.. 


RICHARD  WOOLFE. 


N 
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diminished  bands.  With  increased  reluctance  Charles  again 
assented  to  go  back,  and  the  insurgents  accordingly  began 
their  retreat  on  the  1st  of  February,  first  spiking  their  heavy 
cannon  and  blowing  up  their  powder  magazine  at  St.  Ninian's. 
The  direction  of  the  retreat  was  to  Crieff  and  so  on  to  Inver- 
ness. They  were  pursued,  but  not  overtaken  by  the  Duke  of 
Cumberland,  and  it  was  not  until  the  16th  of  April  that  the 
two  armies  met,  when  the  battle  of  CuDoden  was  fought.  It 
is  said  to  have  lasted  little  more  than  forty  minutes,  most  of 
which  brief  space  of  time  was  spent  in  distant  firing,  and 
very  little  in  the  active  struggle.  The  royal  army  was  com- 
pletely victorious.  The  hopes  of  the  Pretender  were  for  ever 
ended.  His  army  was  scattered  ;  many  of  his  bravest  officers 
were  taken  prisoners,  and  his  adherents,  everywhere  seized 
by  the  English  Government,  were  committed  for  trial. 

From  this  time  the  princely  chief  of  this  ill-fated  enter- 
prise wandered  for  five  months,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
with,  a  single  Highlander  as  his  guide  and  companion — a 
price  set  on  his  head — hunted  from  mountain  to  island,  and 
from  island  to  mountain — pinched  with  famine,  tossed  by 
storms  and  uDsheltered  from  the  rains — his  strength  wasted, 
but  his  spirit  still  unbroken.  Cheered  by  the  comforting 
devotion  of  the  celebrated  Flora  Macdonald,  he  at  length 
reached  the  Isle  of  Skye,  where  two  French  vessels,  despatched 
on  purpose  to  take  him  off,  arrived  and  conveyed  him  to 
France  in  safety.  Flora  was  the  daughter  of  Macdonald  of 
the  Clan  Eanald. 

The  following  letter  is  written  after  the  news  of  the  victory 
of  CuUoden  had  reached  London — 

Lincohrs  Inn,  1st  May,  1746. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  herewith  send  you  the  address  of  both  Houses. 
You  will  perceive  by  them  that  spirit  is  shown,  I  hope  wholly  to 
put  it  out  of  the  power  of  the  Scotch  ever  to  disturb  our  peace 
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again.    The  Commons  are  proceeding  on  the  examination  of 
witnesses  to  prove  a  great  number  of  the  most  considerable  being 
in  the  Rebellion,  in  order  to  insert  them  in  a  bill  of  attainder,  in 
case  they  do  not  surrender  to  a  certain  time  ;  and  it  is  now  thought 
the  Parliament  will  sit  the  greatest  part  of  the  summer.  Our 
Gazettes  are  very  imperfect  in  the  accounts  of  the  late  glorious 
victory,  and  I  believe  purposely  lessen  the  number  of  slain,  for  I 
believe  we  gave  very  little  quarter  during  the  action  or  pursuit,  to 
stop  the  clamour  of  a  certain  lot  of  persons,  who  at  the  same  time 
they  would  be  thought  to  rejoice  for  our  having  obtained  a  victory, 
wish  it  had  been  at  a  less  expense  of  the  blood  of  so  many  fellow- 
subjects.    I  must  own,  that  I  am  so  blood  thirsty,  that  I  wish 
every  man  of  them  had  died  by  the  sword.    I  fancy  your  this 
night's  evening  paper  will  contain  some  of  the  accounts  published 
in  Scotland,  as  well  as  some  private  letters,  which  you  will  find  to 
be  a  much  better  relation  than  our  public  accounts  have  been.  I 
am  told  Colonel  Yorke's  is  by  far  the  best,  and  was  extremely  ap- 
proved by  His  Majesty.    My  last  brought  you  the  numbers,  ayes 
and  noes,  in  the  committee  of  supply.    It  was  debated  again  on 
the  report,  and  begun  by  your  great  neighbour.    Their  speeches 
were  mostly  levelled  at  their  late  consort  Mr.  Pitt,  he  (Pitt)  spoke 
exceedingly  well,  and  treated  them  with  the  utmost  contempt, 
called  them  a  stubborn,  blind  faction,  and  compared  them  to  flies 
who  buzzed  and  tickled,  but  which  with  the  waft  of  a  hand  were 
dispersed.    The  numbers  for  agreeing  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
committee,  were  199  against  83.  Horace  Campbell,  on  the  motion 
for  the  address,  proposed  an  amendment,  by  inserting  the  word 
British,  between  the  words  "your  Majesty's"  and  the  word  "arms." 
This  was  lest  it  should  be  thought  the  Hessians  have  had  any 
share  in  our  successes,  and  quoted,  but  I  do  not  understand  rightly 
for  what,  as  a  precedent,  the  address  of  taking  Portobello,  with 
six  ships  only.    This  occasioned  old  Horace  to  be  witty,  and  he 
agreed  to  this  proposal,  provided  it  should  be  mentioned  that  the 
Pretender  landed  in  Scotland  with  six  men  only,  and  soon  after 
was  joined  there  by  twice  as  many  thousands  of  that  part  of  the 
Kingdom ;  was  now  run  away  with  two  persons  only,  not  Scotch, 
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not  thinking  himself  safe  in  his  flight  if  attended  by  them — so 
Campbell  dropt  his  amendment. 

Yours  &c., 

RICHARD  WOOLFE. 

Long  before  Charles's  escape,  however,  a  multitude  of  his 
followers,  less  fortunate  than  he,  had  met  a  cruel  and  bloody 
death  upon  the  scaffolds  of  England.  The  officers  of  the 
English  regiment  taken  at  Carlisle  were  the  first  victims  of 
the  sanguinary  calenture.  Eighteen  of  these  unfortunate 
gentlemen  with  Colonel  Townley  at  their  head  were  tried,  and 
condemned  to  death,  and  on  the  30th  of  July  were  executed 
on  Kennington  Common.  The  following  extracts  of  letters 
dated  23rd  June  and  1 9th  July,  allude  to  this  event. 

23rd  June,  1746. 

The  trials  of  the  Rebel  Lords  are  now  fixed  for  the  28th  of 
July  by  indictment,  and  the  trials  to  be  in  Westminster  Hall,  and 
all  Peers  summoned.  It  is  said  six  out  of  them  will  plead  guilty. 
But,  Lord  Cromartie  pretends  not  to  have  been  in  arms.  Lord 
Lovat  is  certainly  taken.  I  have  seen  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  him 
to  the  Duke,  desiring  leave  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  imploring  his 
interest  with  his  Majesty  for  mercy.  Indictments  have  been 
found  by  the  grand  jury  against  all  the  Carlisle  rebels  that  were 
brought  up  here,  (except  three  who  have  escaped),  and  their  trials 
will  begin  the  17th  of  July.  The  embarcation  intended  for  Cape 
Breton  is  now  laid  aside  as  being  too  late  in  the  year,  and  probably, 
the  troops,  or  part  of  them  will  go  to  Flanders.  The  captain  of 
the  yacht  that  went  over  with  the  Prince  of  Hesse  is  returned, 
and  says  the  allied  army  is  5,000  effective  men,  very  fine  troops, 
and  will  go  in  quest  of  the  French  without  waiting  for  the  rein- 
forcements that  are  expected,  unless  they  speedily  join,  and  which 
would  make  them  about  8,000.  Admiral  Martin  has  missed  the 
French  squadron,  which  it  is  said  sailed  the  4th  of  this  month, 
the  best  opinions  seem  to  be  that  they  have  no  troops  on  board, 
and  are  going  to  convey  an  outward  bound  fleet,  and  escort 
another  homeward  bound. 
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19th  July,  1746. 

Fifteen  of  what  are  called  the  officers  in  the  Manchester 
regiment,  will  have  sentence  passed  on  them  on  Tuesday,  and 
such  as  His  Majesty  doth  not  think  fit  objects  of  his  mercy,  will 
(it  is  thought)  be  brought  up  the  week  following.  On  Friday,  the 
trials  of  the  Scotch  officers  that  are  here  will  begin. 

Another  letter  is  dated  26th  July,  1746. 
Dear  Sir, 

My  Lord  Chancellor  and  the  two  Secretaries  of  State 
were  at  the  Tower  with  Murray,  from  Ten  o'clock  on  Thursday 
night  till  Four  yesterday  morning,  and  it  is  thought  he  must  have 
made  some  very  important  discoveries.  We  had  great  rejoicings 
last  night  on  the  Duke's  safe  return ;  aud  are  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  hearing  there  has  been  a  battle  in  Flanders.  It  is  now 
said  our  young  warrior  will  by  Prince  Charles's  being  there,  be 
disappointed  in  his  wishes  of  making  a  second  campaign.  I  hear 
Colonel  Yorke  is  very  well.  The  Rebel  Lords  have  not  petitioned 
for  council,  so  it  is  thought  on  Monday  they  will  plead  guilty,  and 
receive  sentence  on  Tuesday,  This  morning  the  judges  met  again 
at  St.  Martin's  Hill,  the  rebels  whose  trials  were  to  have  come  on, 
are  ordered  by  Monday  night,  to  leave  with  the  Solicitor  for  the 
Crown,  such  affidavits  as  they  shall  have  prepared  in  regard  to 
their  witnesses,  and  on  Wednesday  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  the 
Court  will  meet  again  to  consider  of  them,  and  the  morning 
following,  proceed  on  the  trials  of  such  as  shall  not  have  given 
satisfaction  for  not  being  ready.  Those  under  sentence  of  death 
petitioned  for  a  respite  of  execution  for  a  month,  but  were  told  the 
judges  had  signed  a  rule  for  their  execution  on  Wednesday  next, 
so  that  they  must  apply  to  his  Majesty.  The  reason  alleged  was, 
that  some  favorable  circumstances  for  them  might  appear  on  the 
ensuing  trials,  for  his  Majesty's  clemency.  It  is  generally  thought 
six  of  them  will  not  suffer  death. 

Yours  &c., 

RICHARD  WOOLFE. 
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The  two  following  letters  conclude  the  series,  and  give 
curious  details  of  the  trials  of  two  of  the  Rebel  Lords — 
Cromartie  and  Lovat. 

Lincolns  Inn, 

18th  November,  1746. 

Dear  Sir, 

You'll  see  by  the  papers  that  all  the  rebels  who  have 
been  indicted  at  St.  Martin's  Hill  have  been  tried.  It  has  ap- 
peared in  many  of  the  late  trials  that  Lord  Cromartie  used  very 
great  violence  in  forcing  several  persons  to  join  him,  so  that  I 
should  think  such  as  appear  to  have  been  in  that  situation  and 
yet  have  been  found  guilty,  have  as  good  a  pretence  to  mercy  as 
he  has  met  with.  I  think  it  now  appears  very  clear  that  the 
rebels  designed  for  Wales,  and  that  their  going  to  Derby  was  a 
force  upon  them.  I  understood  your  Chief  Justice  that  he  in- 
tended to  send  you,  by  the  last  post,  copies  of  two  letters  wrote  by 
Buchanan,  who  was  tried  and  condemned  in  the  North  and 
executed  there  :  in  one  of  which  he  writes,  that  before  that  time 
the  rebel  army  must  be  in  Wales.  The  original  letters  were  produced 
at  his  trial,  and  it  is  said  were  furnished  by  Secretary  Murray. 
This  Buchanan  was  the  most  considerable  of  the  rebels,  having 
an  estate  of  upwards  of  £800  a  year.  He  was  not  in  England, 
and  did  not  liimself  join  the  rebels  till  their  return  into  Scotland, 
and  then  was  with  them  in  arms  in  diverse  places.  His  defence 
on  his  trial  was,  that  he  received  a  wound  in  his  thigh  from  the 
rebels  by  a  shot,  which  shewed  that  he  was  not  of  their  party ; 
but  the  fact  as  to  this  was.  and  (I  believe)  was  proved,  that  he  had 
induced  a  gentleman  to  raise  his  clan  for  the  Pretender,  and  the 
gentleman  finding  he  had  greatly  magnified  matters  in  favor  of 
the  rebels,  went  to  Buchanan's  (otherwise  Prior's  house),  and 
showed  much  discontent.  It  is  said,  but  not  proved,  he  lay  there, 
and  next  morning  was  found  dead  in  bed,  being  shot  through  the 
head.  His  men  afterwards  waylaid  Buchanan  and  shot  him  in 
the  thigh.  Upon  producing  the  above  letters,  (which  were  proved 
to  be  his  handwriting  by  his  own  witnesses,)  he  made  no  further 
defence,  but  observed  that  one  witness,  who  had  sworn  he  saw  him 
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in  arms  at  Glasgow,  was  mistaken,  he  never  having  been  there,* 
but  said  he  believed  the  witness  (who  had  been  his  servant) 
thought  so,  as  he  might  take  a  gentleman  for  him,  who  was  very 
much  like  him  and  was  at  Glasgow.  He  was  proved  to  be  in  arms 
in  about  eight  other  places  by  many  witnesses,  and  same  as  above, 
made  no  objection  to  the  evidence  given  against  him,  owned  the 
justice  of  his  sentence,  and  begged  the  judges  to  recommend  him 
to  his  Majesty  for  mercy.  I  have  been  thus  particular,  because  it 
has  been  with  great  industry  given  out  here,  as  if  this  man's  sen- 
tence was  unjust,  and  was  because  of  having  so  good  an  estate 
forfeited,  and  as  I  doubt  not  but  this  wicked  scandal  may  have 
been  propogated  in  your  parts.  It  is  said  Lord  George  Murray^ 
though  he  had  a  considerable  command  in  the  rebel  army,  was  the 
whole  time,  or  however  soma  time  before  the  glorious  battle  of 
Culloden,  a  spy,  and  has  been  for  some  time  in  this  town  and 
made  great  discoveries.  It  is  also  said  we  may  soon  expect  to  hear 
of  many  persons  having  greyhounds  seize  them. 

Yours  &c., 

RICHARD  WOOLFE. 

Extract  from  a  letter  dated  9th  April,  1747. 

A  gentleman  of  this  Inn  was  at  the  Tower  this  morning,  who 
heard  old  Lovat  as  he  passed  a  young  \^oman  in  one  of  the  rooms, 
ask  the  officer,  if  he  would  not  permit  him  to  give  her  a  kiss. 
The  officer  gave  him  a  very  proper  rebuke,  so  that  he  contented 
himself  with  saying  he  hoped  he  would  not  prevent  him  from,  what 
he  accordingly  did,  say  to  her,  he  wished  her  well.  This  gentleman 
says,  that  when  the  old  man  arrived  upon  the  stage,  he  sat  him 

*  A  curious  story  is  told  of  Sqtiire  Massey  of  Puddington  Hall  in  Wirral,  who 
had  been  out  in  1715  with  the  Pretender,  but  when  he  quitted  him  he  suspected  he 
should  be  watched  in  getting  home.  He  adopted,  in  consequence,  a  singular 
expedient.  He  quitted  the  ranks  before  he  reached  the  boundary  of  Cheshire  and 
took  bye-roads  towards  the  Mersey,  which  he  swam  across  in  its  broadest  part. 
But  before  reaching  Puddington  Hall  he  fell  upon  an  unfortunate  countryman, 
whom  he  beat  within  an  inch  of  his  life.  The  man,  naturally  indignant,  brought 
him  before  the  magistrate,  who  fined  him  heavily  for  the  assault.  When,  there- 
fore, the  informers  came  forward  to  swear  to  Massey  having  been  with  the  rebel 
army  on  a  certain  day,  he  appealed  to  the  magistrate's  conviction,  but  it  was  not 
admitted  as  a  full  and  sufficient  alibi,  for  he  was  subsequently  taken  and  conveyed 
to  Chester  Castle,  in  which  captivity  he  died  within  a  few  weeks  afterwardgi. 
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down  in  a  chair  about  twelve  minutes  before  he  laid  his  head  to 
the  block.  I  do  not  hear  that  he  read  any  paper  to  the  spectators 
or  made  them  any  speech,  nor  of  any  particulars  of  what  he  said 
to  those  about  him,  save  that  he  said  that  about  500  years  ago  an 
ancestor  of  his  was  there  beheaded.  He  died  a  Catholic  of  the 
Jansenist  persuasion.  Several  people  have  lost  their  lives  by  the 
falling  of  a  scaffold  and  great  numbers  much  hurt. 

After  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  the  French  Court,  though 
willing  to  please  their  new  allies,  was  required  to  relinquish 
Charles's  cause  and  to  stipulate  his  exclusion  from  their  terri- 
tories. They  proposed  to  establish  Charles  Edward  at  Friburg 
in  Switzerland,  with  the  title  of  Prince  of  Wales,  a  company 
of  guards  and  a  sufficient  pension.  Charles,  however,  refused 
to  leave  Paris,  and  Louis  XIV,  finding  threats,  entreaties, 
arguments  all  vain,  called  a  council  of  state,  where  it  was 
deemed  the  kindest  act  to  arrest  him  and  carry  the  Prince  out  of 
the  kingdom  by  force.  He  was  seized,  bound  with  thirty-six 
ells  of  black  silk  ribbon  and  conveyed,  with  a  single  attendant, 
to  the  state-prison  of  Vincennes.  After  a  few  days'  confine- 
ment he  was  carried  to  Pont  de  Beauvoisin,  on  the  frontier 
of  Savoy,  and  there  restored  to  a  wandering  and  desolate 
freedom.  Charles  first  repaired  to  Avignon,  but  in  a  few 
weeks  he  again  set  forth,  and  for  many  years  the  movements 
of  the  Eoyal  wanderer  were  wrapt  in  mystery.  However, 
it  is  now  known  that  in  this  interval  he  visited  Venice  and 
Germany,  that  he  resided  secretly  for  some  time  at  Paris  and 
that  he  even  undertook  a  mysterious  journey  to  England  in 
1750,  and  perhaps  another  in  1762  or  1763.  It  was  not  till 
the  year  1766  that  he  settled  at  Florence  and  married  the  Prin- 
cess of  Stolberg.  There  he  resided  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  in  January,  1788.  His  funeral  rites  were  performed  by 
his  brother,  the  Cardinal,  but  his  coffin  was  afterwards  removed 
to  St.  Peter  s  at  Eome,  where  it  is  deposited  next  to  those 
of  his  father  and  brother.    Beneath  that  unrivalled  dome  lie 
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mouldering  the  remains  of  these  brave  and  gallant  hearts, 
whom  the  world  now  freely  pardons  for  their  exertions  by  a  fair 
and  brave  attempt  to  win  back  the  crown  of  their  birthright 
that  had  been  so  madly  lost  to  them  by  their  father  and  grand- 
father, James  II.  Requiescaiit  in  jmce  !  A  stately  monument, 
from  the  chisel  of  Canova,  has  been  here  erected  at  the  charge 
of  the  last  George  to  the  memory  of  James  III,  Charles  III 
and  Henry  IX,  by  titular  descent  kings  of  England ;  and  often 
at  the  present  day  does  the  English  traveller  turn  from  the 
sunny  height  of  the  Pincian,  or  the  carnival  throngs  of  the 
Corso,  to  gaze  in  thoughtful  silence  on  that  royal  tomb — that 
sad  mockery  of  human  greatness  and  that  last  record  of  ruined 
hopes.  The  marble  tells  of  a  race  justly  expelled;  yet  who, 
after  a  century  has  passed  away,  will  unkindly  remember  their 
errors,  or  will  not  rather  join  in  the  prayer  that  kings  and 
judges  of  the  earth  would  learn  wisdom  and  prudence  from 
their  fate,  and  no  longer  pertinaciously  adhere  to  hereditary 
rights  that  cannot  be  maintained,  and  obsolete  pretensions 
that  have  lost  their  influence  with  the  world  ?  The  royal  race  of 
Stuart  v/ill  not  have  perished  in  vain  if  truths  shall  have 
arisen  from  their  ashes  that  shall  have  established  the  prin- 
ciples of  good  government  under  a  constitutional  monarchy 
as  the  surest  basis  of  the  political  existence  of  every  state. 


MEMOEANDUM. 


The  letters  are  original  and  unpublisbed.  The  historical  narrative  which 
connects  this  correspondence  is  taken  from  Chambers's  "  History  of  Scotland," 
and  Earl  Stanhope's  "  History  of  England." 
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LL,  JEWITT  DEL,  &  BO. 

[The  Claymore  of  Prince  Charles  Edward,  presented  hy  His  Royal 
Highness  The  Prince  Regent  to  Macdonald  of  Clanronald;  the  Pho- 
togram  from  -which  this  Wood-cut  is  taken  has  heen  the  gift  of  that 
chieftain  to  Lieut. -General  Sir  Edward  Cust.] 


NOTES  ON  INSECTS  INJUETOUS  TO  FRUIT  AND 
FOREST  TREES. 


By  Mr.   C.  S.  Gre^son, 

la.te  peesident  of  the  noetheen  entomological  society. 
(Read  12th  Maech,  1863.) 


Peemising  that  there  are  very  great  numbers  of  species  of 
insects  which  feed  upon  fruit  and  forest  trees  without  doing 
any  perceptible  damage,  I  purpose  leaving  them  as  harmless 
and  treating  only  of  such  as  are  particularly  injurious  to  the 
growth  of  our  orchard  and  forest  trees,  not  having  seen 
anything  likely  to  direct  the  gardener  or  forester  to  the  proper 
and  only  cure  for  what  is  in  some  districts  a  source  of  very 
great  loss.  I  have  thought  it  best  not  only  to  give  the  life 
history  of  each  particular  species  treated  of,  but  also  to  state 
my  opinion  upon  the  best  means  of  stopping  or  preventing 
the  evil.  Of  all  the  misfortunes  which  befall  an  orchard  or 
plantation  nothing  is  so  likely  to  eventually  injure  it  as  allow- 
ing branches  broken  by  storms  or  otherwise  to  remain  as  they 
fall ;  in  all  cases  they  should  be  taken  away  and  the  injured 
parts  of  the  tree  cut  smooth,  else  we  run  the  risk  of  many 
sorts  of  insects  depositing  their  eggs  in  the  injured  parts, 
which,  once  done,  the  tree  is  doomed  to  death.  Timber-feeding 
coleoptera,  lepidoptera,  diptera  &c.,  are  all  in  search  of  such 
places  to  hide  their  eggs,  free  from  the  prying  eyes  of  the  tits 
and  creepers,  and  where  the  young  larva  can  commence  eating 
its  proper  food  the  moment  it  requires  it.  Once  the  larva 
begins  to  feed,  its  excrement  becomes  food  for  other  insects^ 
and  the  tree  is  regularly  beset  with  natural  enemies,  damp 
gets  in,  fungi  grow,  and  though  the  tree  to-day  may  be  worth 
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one,  ten  or  twenty  pounds,  in  a  few  years  it  cumbers  the 
ground,  its  very  bark  bas  become  useless,  and  the  forest  we 
admire  at  a  distance  bas  not  a  tree  in  it  worth  cutting  for  its 
timber.    See  Sherwood  forest  of  to-day. 

If  I  succeed  in  shewing  how  our  trees  can  be  kept  in 
health,  free  from  their  natural  enemies,  I  shall  have  accom- 
plished my  object ;  and  tbough  as  an  entomologist  I  may  be 
blamed  for  shewing  the  forester  and  gardener  how  to  extermi- 
nate the  members  of  the  family  I  especially  study,  still,  as  the 
benefit  of  the  many  must  first  be  studied,  I  am  willing  to  take 
the  entomologist's  blame,  especially  as  I  am  likely,  if  my 
advice  is  followed,  to  get  the  good  wishes  of  my  ornithological 
friends. 

On  the  15th  of  March,  1855,  eight  years  ago,  I  read  a  little 
paper  before  this  Society  on  some  of  the  causes  of  the  abun- 
dance or  scarcity  of  insects,  in  which  I  attempted  to  shew  the 
value  of  birds  on  an  estate.  Since  then  this  paper,  published 
in  vol.  vii,  page  237,  of  your  Transactions,  has  been  published 
many  times,  re-hashed  it  is  true,  but  still  shewing  that  it 
has  done  its  work  both  at  home  and  abroad.  A  short  time 
ago  it,  or  one  singularly  like  it,  was  issued  in  Trance. 
Should  my  present  good  word  for  our  birds  work  its  way 
as  well  and  as  far  as  that  has  done,  your  Society  will 
have  done  its  work  well  in  disseminating  a  better  and  a 
wiser  treatment  of  the  feathered  friends  which  nature's  God, 
ever  bounteous,  ever  just,  sent  us  to  assist  in  counteracting 
superabundance. 

I  have  recently  been  pursuing  my  researches  in  the  birch- 
woods  around  Llangollen,  by  the  kind  permission  of  T.  H. 
Cox,  Esq.,  Sir  Watkin  W.  Wynn's  land  steward.  Here  I 
find  the  birch  trees  attacked  by  a  lepidopterous  larva  which 
penetrates  the  bark  (pi.  v.  fig.  a)  eating  between  the  wood  and 
the  bark  and  so  injuring  the  growth  of  the  tree.  In  these 
woods  I  also  find  several  species  of  coleoptera  (tree  borers) 
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which,  having  once  got  into  a  tree,  leave  it  only  when  it  has 
hecome  one  rotten  mass.  Some  of  these  beetles  are  common 
to  both  oak  and  birch,  and  it  is  not  likely  the  eye  of  a  forester 
will  detect  them  unless  he  is  specially  directed  to  them.  Per- 
haps the  easiest  way  to  keep  them  in  check  is  to  encourage 
the  woodpeckers,  jays  and  magpies,  which  love  to  frequent 
these  woods.  No  greater  mistake  can  be  made  by  a  game- 
keeper than  to  shoot  these  birds,  in  a  wood  where  trees  are 
intended  to  be  a  source  of  profit  to  the  estate. 

I  know  what  a  gamekeeper  will  say,  if  told  he  must  not  kill 
magpies  &c.  I  have  heard  many  say  "  they  eat  my  eggs." 
Well,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  suppose  they  do  eat  eggs,  they 
can  only  eat  them  during  one  month  of  the  twelve,  while  all  the 
remaining  eleven  months  they  are  eating  food  which  is  either 
eating  his  master's  food  or  his  property  ;  and,  as  these  birds 
breed  at  the  same  time  as  the  game  and  then  require  insect 
or  animal  food  (worms  &c.)  for  their  young,  the  chances  are 
in  favour  of  the  game  eggs  being  let  alone,  that  is,  supposing 
they  do  eat  eggs,  about  which  I  am  not  quite  sure.  Few  birds 
will  allow  other  birds  to  approach  their  eggs  or  young,  and 
pheasants  and  partridges,  beiog  true  galinulce,  know  how  to 
strike  a  foe  with  their  heel  that  is  only  armed  with  a  bill ; 
they  can  also  strike  with  the  wing  as  effectually  as  do  the 
columbidce,  and  I  should  not  doubt  the  result  of  a  battle 
between  a  magpie  and  a  partridge. 

As  a  proof  how  birds  like  beetles,  I  some  time  since  took 
out  of  my  roof  a  nest  of  young  starlings  for  my  children  and 
placed  them  in  a  cage  so  situated  that  the  parent  birds  could 
feed  them.  I  cleaned  out  the  cage  every  night,  and  regularly 
every  morning  by  six  o'clock  we  looked  at  our  nurslings, 
when  we  found  from  eleven  to  eighteen  carahi  violacii 
and  carahi  catemdati  in  the  cage,  divested  of  their  legs  by 
the  old  birds  to  prevent  their  escape.  These  were  over  and 
above  what  the  young  required  for  breakfast,  but  these  and 
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what  the  old  birds  could  find  for  them  during  the  day  were 
required  to  satisfy  them  until  dusk.  If,  then,  one  nest  of 
young  require  so  much  food,  we  might  reasonably  hope  for 
the  very  best  results  to  our  fruit  and  forest  trees  if  their 
natural  enemies  are  regularly  kept  under  by  the  agents  nature's 
God  sent  to  keep  an  equilibrium. 

One  word  more.  Formerly  our  land  was  full  of  the  kite  and 
the  buzzard,  the  latter  an  especial  snake  feeder,  and  then 
vipers  and  snakes  were  seldom  seen  by  husbandmen.  Now,  in 
some  districts  of  North  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland,  the 
viper  is  in  such  plenty  that  I  have  killed  very  many  in  one 
day,  and  the  turf  cutters  are  in  constant  dread  of  them,  whilst 
ordinary  husbandmen  will  not  cross  a  moss  for  fear  of  them. 
True,  much  unnecessary  fear  exists  of  their  power  to  injure; 
but  that  it  does  exist  was  forcibly  exhibited  at  the  King's 
Arms,  Hawkshead,  to  two  of  us  who  had  been  entomologizing 
on  the  moors.  A  stout  man  who  had  just  succeeded  in  sub- 
duing a  refractory  bull,  ran  right  out  of  the  house  because  a 
friend  of  mine  shewed  him  a  viper  in  a  box  on  the  table. 
These  snakes  now  thin  our  ground  and  low-breeding  birds  so 
effectually  that  the  tree  creepers,  the  wrens,  pipits  and  tits  are 
scarce  where  they  ought  to  be  in  profusion,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  larvee  of  such  species  of  lepidoptera  as  Hihernia 
defuliaria,  ahraxes,  ulmala  &<?.,  defohate  the  elms  ;  Tortrix 
viridana  the  oak  ;  Cheimatohia  horeata  the  birches  ;  Abrades, 
Grossidariala  and  Halia  Wavaria  the  currant  trees  &c.  ; 
Teniliina  cyiioshaiia  the  cherries;  and  H'jjwnomeuta padi^^m^ 
its  nets  over  thousands  of  larvae  on  every  branch  of  the  garden 
cherry  as  well  as  on  the  wild  cherry  tree  which  is  grown  so 
largely  in  some  places  for  the  manufacture  of  lasts,  causing 
much  mischief  to  this,  one  of  the  finest  and  handsomest  trees 
grown  in  England  ;  whilst  Hi/ponomeuta  padella  damages 
the  plums  and  H.  malivorellus  helps  the  last  species  to  defoli- 
ate the  apples,  R.  evonymellus  is  confined  to  the  spindle  tree 
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and  effectually  prevents  its  growth,  and  three  years  ago  I  dis- 
covered a  new  species  in  this  genus  which  injured  the  buck- 
thorn hedges  in  North  Lancashire  and  Westmoreland  ;  but, 
as  I  observed  before,  I  do  not  intend  to  go  into  all  the  species 
which  do  injury,  but,  confining  myself  to  those  which  really 
cause  a  perceptible  loss  upon  an  estate,  proceed  to  point  them 
out  as  follows  : — 

Oak. — Genus  Quercus. 

Cossiis  ligniperda,  amongst  the  lepidoptera,  is  the  greatest 
enemy  this  forest  king  has.  This  moth  lays  its  eggs  upon 
an  injured  part  of  the  tree  in  June  and  July.  The  young 
are  soon  hatched,  and  commence  eating  under  the  bark  and 
thence  into  the  solid  timber — feeding  at  least  three  seasons, 
sometimes  four,  before  they  leave  the  tree  to  enter  the  earth 
to  assume  the  pupa  state,  which  they  generally  do  about 
August,  remaining  in  pupa  until  the  next  June  or  July. 

Suppose  a  tree  is  discovered  to  be  attacked  by  this  insect, 
one  remedy  onl}^  remains,  which  is  to  cut  it  down  and  sell  or 
use  it,  for  if  left  standing  it  serves  as  a- breeding  ground  for 
its  kind,  and  after  the  first  brood  reach  maturity  they  in- 
stinctively deposit  eggs  upon  the  same  tree,  so  that  whenever 
a  tree  is  found  infested  with  this  moth,  larvae  are  always 
found  within  it,  in  each  yearly  stage  of  development.  The 
larvae  grow  about  one  inch  per  year  for  three  years  and,  when 
full  fed,  are  three-eighths  of  an  inch  thick,  so  that  the  bur- 
rows they  cut  into  a  full  grown  oak  are  almost  half-an-inch 
in  diameter ;  these  run  in  all  directions,  and  soon  render  the 
timber  valueless,  eventually  killing  the  tree.  Therefore  I  say, 
cut  it  down. 

Pygeccra  Bucejjliala.  This  moth  feeds  upon  the  leaves  of 
oak,  birch,  sallow,  sycamore  and  chesnut,  in  the  larva  state. 
The  perfect  insect  deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  branches  in 
July,  and  the  young  larvae  are  gregarious,  feeding  together  in 
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hundreds,  stripping  branch  after  branch  of  every  leaf  during 
August  and  September,  until  part  of  the  tree  seems  to  be  dead. 
The  effect  is  that  part  of  the  tree,  having  no  leaves  upon  it, 
fails  to  ripen  its  wood  and  the  tree  is  disfigured  in  shape. 
Though  not  otherwise  particularly  injured  by  this  insect,  to 
destroy  it  let  foresters  go  round  their  woods  (outside  trees 
are  most  likely  to  be  attacked,  and  hedge  row  trees  in  August 
and  September.)  Wherever  a  branch,  however  small,  is  seen 
stripped  of  leaves,  let  the  trees  be  beat  with  a  pole  ;  the  shock 
will  knock  off  the  larvse,  and  the  fall  will  injure  or  kill  them. 
Where  birds  are  scarce  this  larva  abounds. 

Orthosia  Mimosa.  This  larva  does  a  little  injury  to  oak 
plantations  until  they  are  30  or  40  years  old;  after  that  no 
perceptible  injury  can  be  observed.  The  egg  is  deposited  on 
the  young  shoots  of  oak  in  April  and  May;  the  larva  is 
gregarious,  living  under  a  web.  The  perfect  insect  appears  at 
the  end  of  summer  and  hybernates  through  the  winter ;  in 
spring,  it  deposits  its  eggs  and  dies. 

Toririx  Viridana.  This  small  and  beautiful  light  green 
moth  does  more  mischief  in  one  season  to  oak  trees  than  all 
the  other  lepidoptera  put  together.  Its  eggs  are  laid  in  July, 
on  the  young  shoots  of  oaks,  its  larvae  are  hatched  in  May 
following  and  feed  through  June  between  united  leaves 
of  (almost  exclusively)  oak.  In  1851  and  1852  I  visited 
Wharncliffe  woods  (I  believe  the  largest  woods  in  England.) 
The  oaks  were  perfectly  defoliated  and  the  most  wonderful 
sight  I  ever  witnessed  could  be  seen  everywhere  around  me. 
Countless  indeed  were  the  larvae  of  this  species,  as  they  hung 
by  their  tiny  silken  threads  in  hundreds  from  every  branch, 
and  doubtless  most  of  them  would  perish  for  want  of  food, 
for  even  these  large  woods  could  not  supply  this  host.  To 
strike  a  tree  in  July  on  which  this  species  has  fed  freely,  is  to 
give  the  nearest  representation  of  a  snow  storm  I  know  ;  they 
fly  out  in  thousands,  and  generally  gently  down  to  the  ground. 
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There  is  but  one  remedy  for  these,  and  that  is  to  encourage 
the  breeding  of  small  birds,  especially  insectivora  and  grani- 
vorous  birds ;  the  latter  being  supplied  with  two  stomachs,  if 
I  may  so  express  it,  can  and  do  live  as  freely  on  insects  as 
upon  grain,  and  always  feed  their  young  upon  insects.  Stop 
all  sparrow  killing,  and  if  need  be  put  up  sparrow  boxes  all 
round  the  cottages  nearest  to  the  plantations,  for  the  house 
sparrow  {Passer  domesiicus)  will  not  breed  where  man  is 
not,  and  the  tree  sparrow  (P.  mo?itana)  loves  to  build  in 
orchards,  as  do  other  finches. 

We  have  not  any  coleoptera  in  this  district  which  do  very 
much  damage  to  any  but  decaying  oak  trees,  and  as  these 
should  always  be  removed,  I  need  not  occupy  time  and  space 
by  a  mere  enumeration  of  names.  I  will  just  say  that  our 
finest  coleoptera  eat  this  tree.  Many  of  the  long  horned 
brethren  deposit  their  eggs  on  injured  parts  of  the  tree,  and 
thus  we  Entomologists  know  where  and  what  to  expect  when 
we  see  neglected  oak  woods  where  birds  are  scarce. 

Oak  Cynips.  Touching  the  cynips  of  the  oak,  I  need  not 
say  more  than  that  in  my  opinion  small  birds  off'er  the  only 
chance  we  have  to  combat  this  evil  on  our  oak  leaves. 

Tijpulu.  These  singular  flies  are  to  oak  woods  what  Fungi 
are ;  they  live  inside  the  wood  of  decaying  or  dead  trees,  and 
though  they  injure  decaying  trees,  perhaps  this  is  counter- 
balanced by  the  rapidity  with  which  they  assist  the  decom- 
position of  dead  trees  and  branches  on  the  ground,  thus 
forming  new  and  rich  soil  for  the  healthy  trees  to  flourish  in. 

Fungi  should  never  be  allowed  to  grow  in  well  kept  woods. 
Once  let  a  fungus  get  into  a  wood,  and  rest  assured  every 
sickly  tree  will  be  attacked,  and  if  attacked  death  follows 
most  assuredly.  This  is  particularly  the  case  in  birch  woods, 
where  the  Polyp  ores  are  generally  found  growing  upon  the 
sides  of  the  trees,  sometimes  25  feet  high.  Let  all  such 
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attacked  trees  be  cut  at  once,  otherwise  they  will  become 
useless. 

Ash. — Fraxina  Excelsior. 

This  wood,  so  extensively  grown  for  the  use  of  the  wheel- 
wright and  coach- maker,  in  some  counties  attains  a  very  large 
size,  and  is  depended  upon,  as  a  source  of  income,  by  land- 
owners in  the  north  of  England,  where  it  is  grown  very  profit- 
ably for  hoop-wood  on  land  unfit  for  cultivation,  and  is  cut 
every  fifteen  years.  Such  being  the  case,  let  us  examine  and 
see  why  in  some  seasons  it  appears  as  though  a  blight  had 
passed  over  it.  In  May  and  June  we  find  the  whole  plan- 
tation stripped  of  every  leaf — the  terminal  shoots  covered 
with  a  dirty  spider-web-like  net,  in  which  is  a  small,  light 
green  larva,  having  darker  stripes  along  its  sides,  and  at  once 
we  see  the  cause.  This  common  little  lepidopterous  larva 
has  destro}'ed  one  year's  growth  and  injured  the  trees  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  will  never  recover  the  straightness  they 
once  had,  and  in  that  consists  their  value.  But  suppose  they 
have  escaped  this  evil ;  and  in  July  we  find  every  leaf  mined 
by  a  small  larva  forming  blotches  all  over  it — the  leaf  curling 
up  and  having  quite  a  dead  appearance.  Then  we  have 
escaped  one  pest  to  be  injured  by  another ;  for  here  is 
inevitably  the  larva  of  another  lepidopterous  insect.  Prays 
Curtisella,  whose  ravages  I  have  repeatedly  seen  extend  all 
through  ash  plantations.  The  remedy  here  is  unquestionably 
the  encouragement  of  small  birds.  Again,  the  goat  moth, 
Cossus  ligniperda,  and  the  coleopterous  8inodendro7i  cyUfiari- 
cum  bore  into  and  destroy  large  ash  timber ;  but  the  remedy 
here  is  the  woodman's  eye  and  axe,  aided  by  fire — for  if  the 
trees  are  felled  and  left  in  the  woods,  these  internal  feeders 
go  on  feasting  upon  the  food  with  which  they  fall,  or  change 
to  the  next  tree.   Another  wonderfully  destructive  little  beetle 
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is  hiphyllus  fraxini  lunatiis  F.  Thousands  of  these 
insects  feed  under  the  hark  of  the  ash,  forming  little  galleries, 
which  are  so  arranged  that  every  inch  or  so  there  is  a  cross 
gallery  (pi.  v.  fig.  g),  by  which  the  insect  in  the  cocoon 
can,  when  perfect,  work  its  way  to  an  orifice  in  this  cross 
gallery  and  escape.  This  species  eventually  loosens  the  bark 
from  the  tree  to  such  an  extent  that  death  follows.  It  is 
an  insidious  enemy  and,  without  birds  to  eat  the  beetles 
as  they  appear,  it  cannot  be  kept  in  check.  Dorces  paralleli- 
pedus,  living  as  it  does  in  the  interior  of  ashes,  can  only 
be  got  at  by  woodpeckers,  and  it  forms  a  dainty  meal  for 
them,  which  they  spare  no  labour  to  secure.  Last  May  I 
observed  above  a  bushel  of  refuse  chips  at  the  foot  of  an  old 
ash  in  Wales,  thrown  out  by  Picus  viridis  whilst  in  search  of 
this  larva  in  the  rotten  portions  of  the  tree. 

Birch,  {Belula  alba.) 

A  northern  tree,  flourishing  well  on  hill  sides.  It  produces  a 
large  and  valuable  tree  when  left  to  grow,  but  when  young  it 
is  much  used  in  Lancashire  for  making  bobbins,  and  the 
straight  fifteen-year  shoots  in  plantations  are  also  used  for 
hoop-wood.  Many  insects  feed  upon  its  leaves  ;  but  I  do  not 
know  of  one  insect  which  eats  its  living  timber,  though  many 
eat  it  when  it  is  dead ;  and  I  have  recently  discovered  the 
habits  of  one  species,  Trocliellium  scoiaforme,  which  eat  the 
bark.  For  this  discovery  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Cox,  the 
obliging  land  stewafd  of  Sir  Watkin  Williams  Wynne,  who 
not  only  gave  me  liberty  to  visit  the  woods  near  Llangollen  to 
work  out  its  life  history,  but  allowed  me  to  remove  the  trees, 
in  which  this  insect  was  discovered  feeding,  to  my  residence 
where,  with  hammer  and  chisel,  I  have  followed  its  larva  through 
its  various  sinuous  windings  under  the  bark,  and  so  got  correct 
figures  of  it  in  its  various  stages  (Figs.  B,  c,  d,  e,  f).  The 
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eggs,  as  yet  quite  unknown,  must  remain  for  description  at 
some  future  time.  They  are  evidently  deposited  on  the  bark 
as  I  have  seen  the  minute  holes  the  larvse  eat  when  they  make 
an  entrauce  into  the  bark,  sometimes  near  the  collar  of  the 
tree,  at  other  times  at  a  height  of  several  feet.  The  young 
larva  enters  generally  in  a  cleft  of  the  bark  where  it  is  softer 
than  elsewhere  and  eats  a  sinuous  burrow  (pi.  v.  fig.  e)  into  the 
inner  bark,  widening  it  as  it  grows,  still  eating  nearer  to  the 
wood,  and  so  working  the  bark  loose,  and  driuking  the  sap  of 
the  tree  ;  it  lives  in  a  secure  dwelling  upon  the  very  life  of  the 
tree,  and  remaining  as  it  does  for  at  least  two  years  in  the 
larval  state,  it  has  plenty  of  time  to  continue  the  injury,  and 
it  only  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  larvae  in  a  tree  whether  its 
days  shall  be  many  or  few.  Itis  aflattish  larva,  flesh  coloured, 
with  a  darker  dorsal  ganglia  seen  through  its  somewhat  trans- 
parent body ;  the  head  is  brown,  pointed,  hornlike  ;  corslet, 
lighter  coloured  ;  and  the  mandibles  rasp  off  the  hard  dry  bark 
of  the  birch,  sometimes  above  three  inches  thick,  when  it  is 
eating  its  way  towards  the  outside  of  the  bark  to  make  up  in 
round  pieces  like  a  little  logwood  mill.  When  full  fed  it  is 
nearly  one  inch  long.  Having  eaten  its  way  to  the  outside, 
leaving  only  a  thin  skin  of  bark  between  it  and  the  outer 
world,  it  spins  a  thick,  tough  silken  cocoon  to  v/hich  the chips" 
it  has  made  adheres,  and  changes  to  a  beautiful  brownish 
chrysalis,  darker  towards  the  head,  and  having  the  antennse 
sheath  carried  below  the  wings  as  in  the  genus  Dianthmcia ; 
the  perfect  insect  appears  in  twenty  or  thirty  days  (June  and 
July)  and  is  one  of  our  finest  and  handsomest  Trochilliums. 

Chematohia  horearia  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  birch  and,  in 
some  seasons,  such  numbers  of  this  larva  appear  that  they 
defoliate  the  tree ;  the  sap  which  should  then  nourish  the 
leaves  returns  and  meets  the  rising  sap  and  both  together 
force  the  bark  outwards  till  it  bursts,  and  we  then  get  the 
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rough-barked  birch  instead  of  the  beautiful  silver  bark  so 
ornamental  and  so  wonderfully  spectral  when  seen  by  moon- 
light. It  is  fed  upon  by  several  other  lepidoptera  all  of  which 
are  readily  cleared  by  birds,  and  in  the  broken  branches  or 
dead  trunks  live  hosts  of  coleopterous  and  dipterous  larvae, 
which  soon  cause  the  tree  to  crumble  away,  and  by  their 
assistance  it  quickly  makes  new  soil  for  other  species  of  trees 
to  grow  in  :  it  is  a  fact  patent  to  all  who  pay  any  attention 
to  the  growth  of  trees,  that  the  same  species  will  not  grow 
profitably  twice  upon  the  same  ground. 

The  small  but  magnificent  Argyresthia  goedartella  leeds  in 
the  bark  of  this  tree,  but  does  not  go  deep  enough  to  do  much 
injury,  though  its  numbers  upon  a  large  tree  are  fabulous. 

Elm. —Genus  Ulmus. 

In  this  district  we  have  two  species  of  elm  ;  the  wych  or 
red  elm  does  well  in  our  woods,  whilst  the  English  or  white 
elm  grows  well  only  as  a  hedge  row  tree.  Its  natural  enemy, 
Scolytes  destructor,  once  in  a  plantation  of  white  elms,  con- 
tinues with  them  for  life.  To  Capt.  Cox  we  are  all  indebted 
for  a  knowledge  of  the  life  history  of  this  very  properly  named 
insect.  He  tells  us  that  by  carefully  going  over  trees  infested 
by  this  beetle  and  cutting  out  the  infected  parts,  the  trees  in 
Eegent's  park  have  been  preserved  from  destruction  and 
restored  to  a  healthy  state.  From  my  own  limited  observa- 
tions on  this  species  I  find  the  eggs  are  deposited  by  the 
parent  near,  in  fact  upon,  the  part  she  was  bred  upon,  so  that 
they  are  sure  of  a  ready  entrance  under  the  bark,  whilst  those 
deposited  on  a  healthy  part  generally  die  or  get  devoured  by 
small  birds  ;  once  under  the  bark  they  are  safe  and  run  their 
galleries  upwards  or  downwards  until  the  tree  is  dead,  for, 
living  between  the  trunk  and  bark,  no  sap  can  rise  to  nourish 
the  tree. 
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In  some  seasons  wych  elm  in  woods  suffers  defoliation 
from  the  attacks  of  Abraxes  ulmata  and  Hylernia  defoUaria. 
The  first  lays  its  eggs  in  July,  and  the  larva,  after  eating  most 
ravenously  for  six  or  eight  weeks,  goes  into  the  earth,  and 
appears  at  the  end  of  the  following  June  a  heautiful  but 
sluggish  moth.  The  larvse  sometimes  make  up  so  close  to- 
gether in  the  earth  that  I  have  known  above  thirty  pupse  to  be 
taken  out  of  a  space  not  larger  than  my  hand.  H.  defoliaria, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  very  injurious ;  it  has  done  its  injury 
before  ulmata  commences.  This  moth  appears  and  lays  its 
eggs  on  the  terminal  shoots  of  trees  in  November,  and  the 
young  larvoe  are  just  hatched  in  time  to  commence  eating  the 
buds  as  they  open  into  leaf ;  should  the  spring  be  late,  all 
the  worse  for  the  trees,  as  this  larva  makes  no  scruple  to 
eat  direct  into  the  young  bud.  This  is  especially  the  case 
when  the  eggs  are  laid  on  oak  or  birch,  on  both  of  which 
trees  it  feeds  quite  as  well  as  it  does  upon  elm. 

This  larva  is  an  especial  favorite  of  blackbirds  and  thrushes, 
and  I  pity  the  whole  genus  Hybernia  if  there  be  starlings 
building  near,  for  they  delight  in  carrying  these  long  larvse  to 
their  young.  The  coleopterous  family  Anohium  loves  the 
elm,  though  I  have  never  seen  them  alive  in  the  living  timber  ; 
but  when  once  they  get  into  a  dead  branch  they  go  on  until 
it  is  no  unusual  sight  to  see  one  side  of  an  elm  dead,  evidently 
owing  to  their  attacks,  whilst  the  other  is  apparently  healthy. 

Lime. 

This  tree,  generally  grown  as  an  avenue  or  hedge-row  tree 
in  the  north,  is  extensively  grown  in  some  counties  for  its 
timber  ;  everywhere  it  attains  great  size,  and  its  light-coloured 
foliage  adds  much  to  the  beauty  of  our  woodland  scenery  ;  it 
is  rarely  injured  by  wood-borers,  but  has  an  enemy  (small  it 
is  true)  in  Chrysoclista  Linticeellay  which  bores  into  its  bark 
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and  lives  therein.  In  July  the  insect  appears  in  the  perfect 
state  and  may  then  he  found  in  copula  on  the  trunks  of  the 
trees  it  has  fed  upon.  Laying  its  eggs  upon  the  same  tree,  it 
perpetuates  a  colony,  which  eventually  destroy  the  bark  in 
blotches ;  the  wood  then  decays,  and  Anobium  paniceum 
and  A.  nitidum  get  a  footing  and  the  tree  is  doomed  as  a 
timber  tree,  though  it  may  live  long  as  an  embellishment  to 
park  or  lawn ;  if  a  sickly  tree  can  be  so  considered  in  well- 
kept  grounds. 

In  some  seasons  this  tree  suffers  entire  defoliation  from  the 
attacks  of  the  larvse  of  Cidaria  fluctiiaria,  which  infest  the 
tree  from  bottom  to  top,  first  eating  holes  in  its  leaves,  then 
spinning  a  slight  web  over  them,  the  ribs  of  the  leaves  alone 
remaining  to  prove  their  growth.  A  few  other  moths  feed 
upon  it,  particularly  Xanthia  citrago  and  the  whole  of  the 
genus  Hybernia  ;  but  as  these  rarely  do  much  perceptible 
injury  in  consequence  of  the  fondness  birds  have  for  them, 
we  may  pass  them  by. 

Sycamoee 

Has  few  insectivorous  enemies.  B.  perla  and  its  congener 
love  to  hide  under  its  shade;  Melalontha  vulgaris  seeks  it  for 
shade  and  for  food  whilst  in  its  perfect  state  only,  as  it  lives  in 
the  earth  whilst  a  larva ;  it  has  its  own  aphis,  which  small  birds 
are  particularly  fond  of,  especially  in  wet  weather,  as  the  ap)hi- 
des  are  on  the  underside  of  its  broad  leaves  and  easy  to  find. 
I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  insect  which  perceptibly  injures 
its  growth.  Its  timber  is  used  largely  in  the  manufacture  of 
tools  and  by  brush  makers.  This  tree  is  only  attacked  by 
coleopterous  wood-borers  where  branches  have  been  broken 
off  and  the  stump  left  to  die.  It  attains  the  greatest  height 
of  any  tree  I  know,  but  rarely  squares  three  feet,  growing- 
best  on  the  banks  of  streams.    Under  the  bark  which  flakes 
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off  the  larv8e  of  Btigmonota  regiana  are  found  full  fed  in  May, 
and  in  March  and  April  the  larvse  of  Nola  cristulalis  may  be 
found  in  the  same  places ;  neither  of  them  do  any  harm,  but 
both  supply  our  little  birds  with  food  when  the  ground  is 
covered  with  snow.  At  this  time  the  flakes  of  bark  turn  out- 
wards on  the  loose  side  and  our  birds  revel  on  a  rich  banquet 
that  nature  has  provided  for  them  when  all  other  food  is 
covered — another  of  the  many  wonderful  lessons  the  naturalist 
reads  in  the  great  book  of  nature. 

Holly. 

To  some  it  may  appear  superfluous  to  enumerate  this  tree, 
for  though  every  body  knows  it  as  an  ornamental,  few  know 
it  as  a  timber,  tree,  yet  our  engravers  for  calico  and  paper 
printers  use  it  in  great  abundance,  as  do  millwrights  &c. 
It  grows  best  on  gravel  or  shale  mountain  sides,  and  when  so 
grown  presents  a  most  gorgeous  object  as  a  back  ground  to 
timber  lands,  its  red  berries  being  an  especial  object  of  interest 
to  any  birds  in  the  district.    It  rarely  suffers  from  insects 
after  it  bears  berries,  for  the  eggs  or  larvse  are  taken  by  most 
birds  in  preference  to  its  fruit.    Its  principal  enemy  is  Gra- 
jpholita  noevana,  a  small  moth  which  deposits  its  eggs  on  the 
terminal  shoots  in  July.  In  spring  these  eggs  hatch  ;  the  larvee 
spin  the  young  leaves  together,  and  live  between  them,  eating 
the  house  they  live  in,  and  stopping  all  growth.   It  has  also  a 
dipterous  parasite,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  which  lives  between 
the  two  skins  of  the  leaf,  forming  reddish  brown  or  yellowish 
blotches,  quite  disfiguring  the  tree,  but  otherwise  not  of  much 
consequence.    Should  a  branch  be  broken  from  one  of  these 
valuable  trees,  Anohium  molle  steps  in  and,  once  its  eggs  are 
hatched,  we  may  cross  off  the  value  of  that  tree  when  taking 
stock;  for  ever  eating,  killing  the  trunk  as  it  eats  and  repro- 
ducing its  kind,  without  even  coming  to  the  surface,  we  can 
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suggest  no  remedy  for  the  ravages  of  an  enemy  so  insidious. 
This  tree  rarely  squares  more  than  9  inches,  but,  like  boxwood, 
it  is  joined  to  make  large  blocks.  In  Italy  and  Spain  it  has 
another  enemy,  Bujprestes  cupreus ;  but  I  have  only  seen  one 
English  example  of  this  tree-destroyer ;  it  was  taken  at 
Accringlon,  and  shewn  to  me  by  a  friend  ;  it  proved  one  of  the 
most  interesting  captures  of  the  year  (1860)  to  entomologists. 

Apple. 


It  may  be  asked,  why  have  I  wasted  so  much  paper  about 
these  trees  which  grow  everywhere ;  therefore,  I  leave  them 
long  before  they  are  exhausted,  to  endeavour  to  shew  what 
injures  our  fruit-trees,  commencing  with  our  most  generally 
cultivated  fruit-tree,  the  apple.  This  tree  is  attacked  by  many 
insects  and  plants,  all  tending  to  rob  it  of  its  value.  Its  bark 
supports  several  species  of  lichens,  which  again  support  a 
number  of  insects.  Thus,  C.  lichenaria  lives  upon  Evernia 
primastri,  and  several  species  of  moss  Jive  upon  it,  which  give 
food  and  habitation  to  insects ;  the  genus  Tortula  supports 
Crambus  falsellus,  and  Griminia pzilvinata  is  house  andhome 
for  Eudorea  muralis.  I  have  found  a  Gelechia  larva  amongst 
Bryam  caj)illary  on  apple-trees  ;  its  bark  harbours  the  Coeox, 
known  as  the  American  bug ;  aud  its  blossoms  supply  food 
to  Eupethecia  rectangulata  and  Chematohia  hrumata  &c. 
Its  leaves  are  eaten  by  a  host — coleopterous,  dipterous  and 
lepidopterous — amongst  the  latter  are  some  of  our  hand- 
somest Micro-lepidoptera,  including  Ornix  guttea,  Lyonetia 
Clarkella,  Lithocoletes,  Pomifoliella,  &c.  Its  fruit  is  eaten 
by  Capocapsa  pomonana,  one  of  the  handsomest  Tortrices  in 
our  list,  to  say  nothing  of  the  aphides  which  so  often  attack 
and  injure  this  tree,  or  of  the  web-spinning  genus  Hypona- 
meuta,  which  in  some  seasons  cover  the  tree  with  a  net,  as 
they  uncover  it  of  leaves.    With  all  these  enemies,  it  is  not 
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to  be  wondered  at  that  the  apple  is  a  precarious  fruit  in  En- 
gland ;  but  when  we  consider  that  it  has  yet  a  greater  enemy 
in  man,  who  shoots,  poisons  or  otherwise  destroys  its  greatest 
and  natural  friends,  the  wonder  is  we  ever  grow  an  apple  at  all. 
In  addition  to  these  feeding  upon  it,  Trochillium  myopceforme 
and  Semasia  Wwherana  live  under  its  bark ;  the  first- 
mentioned  quite  freeing  the  bark  from  the  trunk,  and  so 
injuring  the  tree. 

Pear  Trees 

Are  less  injured  by  insects  than  any  other  fruit  trees ;  with 
the  exception  of  Corsus  ligfiiperda,  they  are  free  from  timber- 
borers  ;  but  this  species  once  in  an  orchard  of  Jargonelles  it 
will  require  the  most  careful  watching  to  save  them.  For  want 
of  this  care,  the  whole  of  the  once  extensive  and  flourishing 
pear-trees  around  Warrington  are  now  removed  :  lately  they 
cumbered  the  ground  where  ten  years  ago  they  paid  the  rent ; 
and  the  whole  of  the  mischief  might  have  been  avoided  by 
removing  one  or  two  trees  at  first,  or  by  observing  where  the 
young  larvse  were  attacking  fresh  trees.  This  wood  is  very 
valuable  as  a  timber  for  glass-maker's  blocks,  &c. ;  the  glass 
at  white  heat  scarcely  burning  it  or  making  it  blaze — its 
leaves  are  also  little  eaten  by  insects.  Though  on  one  occa- 
sion I  saw  a  tree  defoliated  by  the  larva  of  Dilula  augustio- 
rana,  yet,  on  the  whole,  we  have  little  to  fear  from  insects 
on  pear-trees,  except  as  above,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
and  I  do  not  interfere  with  what  may  have  been  observed  by 
others. 

Plums. — Genus  Prunus. 

Various  as  are  the  plums  of  our  orchards,  they  are  all 
subject  to  the  same  enemies,  from  the  gigantic  Magnum 


honum,  the  delicate  green-gage,  and  the  sweet  golden  drop,  to 
the  sour  and  bitter  bullace  of  our  hedges.  We  look  in  vain  for 
a  species  that  is  peculiar  to  one  variety.  Various  aphides  occur 
at  different  places ;  but  they  do  not  confine  themselves  to  any 
particular  variety.  Fenthina  pruniana  favours  the  sloe,  the 
damson,  the  Halewood,  as  freely  as  it  does  any  of  our  finer 
varieties,  but  rarely  does  perceptible  injury.  Smaller  moths 
mine  the  leaves  of  plums  ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  anything 
which  does  much  injury,  except  aphides,  and  they  are 
generally  confined  to  wall  fruit,  which  can  be  syringed,  or  to 
close -growing  trees  which  want  thinning,  or  to  the  young 
shoots ;  then  they  speak  plainly,  this  tree  requires  pruning, 
and  to  prevent  a  recurrence,  the  cuttings  should  be  burnt. 

Apricots 

Have  many  enemies  ;  aphides  are  well  understood,  and  their 
remedy,  syringing,  is  regularly  practised.  Let  us,  therefore, 
pass  to  the  leaf-rolling  Toi^tricina,  amongst  which  Lozotenia 
rosaria,  and  L.  heparana,  do  most  mischief.  The  eggs  are 
deposited  about  the  end  of  June  and  July,  they  hatch  in  April 
and  May,  roll  two  or  more  leaves  together,  and  tie  them 
with  a  silk  band,  adding  more  leaves  as  they  grow,  and  eating 
the  foliage  until  it  often  happens  that  the  tree  is  quite  stripped 
of  its  leaves,  and  the  fruit  perishes.  I  cannot  too  strongly 
press  upon  the  attention  of  gardeners  the  value  of  small  birds, 
especially  the  Tits,  for  no  eye  but  theirs  can  discover  these 
eggs  in  winter ;  and  they  alone  can  extract  the  larva  from 
between  the  leaves,  when  hatched,  without  injury  to  the  trees. 
The  Tits  love  to  breed  in  any  hole,  especially  in  a  garden 
wall.  Any  one  neglecting  to  provide  these  holes  for  them 
behind  his  fruit-trees  deserves  to  be  disappointed  of  fruit. 
Let  them  once  establish  a  colony  in  a  garden,  and  besides 
the  pleasure  of  having  such  lively  aud  beautiful  company 
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around  him  all  day,  the  gardener  will  feel  that  his  work  is 
being  done  for  him,  whilst  he  looks  on  with  a  satisfaction 
unknown  to  him  before.  The  birds  unmolested,  and  in  winter 
fed  with  a  little  meat  of  any  kind,  hung  on  a  string  near  the 
holes,  become  so  tame  and  attached  to  the  place  of  their 
birth  that  he  need  never  fear  their  leaving  him  until  their 
food  (insects)  is  scarce,  and  that,  I  presume,  is  what  he  is 
aiming  at  from  day  to  day. 

Cherry  Trees 

Eequire  insectivorous  birds  more  than  any  other  tree.  They 
are  subject  to  the  attack  of  Venthina  cynoshana  and  P. 
ocliroleucana,  either  of  which  defoliates  the  tree  before  the 
leaves  have  had  time  to  mature  their  size.  Both  species  are 
hatched  in  April,  feed  throughout  May,  and  live  between 
united  leaves,  which  they  eat.  They  attach  other  leaves  to  the 
ribs  of  the  leaves  already  eaten ;  and  as  the  foliage  of  the  cherry 
grows  in  bunches,  so  each  bunch  is  eaten  by  separate  larvae, 
until  fruit  alone  remains.  It  may  be  asked.  But  what  is  so 
much  eaten  by  birds  as  cherries  ?  True,  birds  are  fond  of 
cherries,  else  why  call  the  "  merry  "  (the  wild  black  cherry) 
"  the  bird  cherry  but  as  these  birds  have  preserved  to  us  a 
crop  of  fruit,  are  we  not  fairly  called  upon  to  pay  the 
insurance  ?  And  as  birds  rarely  touch  cherries  until  they  are 
dropping  ripe,  we,  if  so  disposed,  may  cheat  them  of  their  due 
by  gatheriug  the  fruit  early. 

Again,  this  tree  has  another  enemy,  Hyponytneuta  padi, 
which  spins  its  web  all  over  the  tree,  especially  on  the  large 
wild  trees  grown  for  last-makers  in  the  lake  district,  and  in 
some  seasons,  trees  which  will  square  from  18  to  24  inches, 
and  which  tower  up  with  the  oaks  and  ashes,  are  covered  with 
what  may  well  be  taken  for  one  great  spider  web,  under 
which  hundreds  of  thousands  of  a  dirty-looking  larva,  balf  an 
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inch  long,  with  small  black  dots  upon  it,  may  be  found.  If 
seen  in  June,  the  larvse  have  turned  into  long  white  silk 
cocoons  laid  side  by  side,  (pi.  v.  fig.  h)  from  which,  in  a  few 
days,  a  beautiful  white  moth  emerges,  having  its  wings 
dotted  all  over  with  minute  black  spots.  This  moth  lays  its 
eggs,  becomes  food  for  birds,  spiders,  ants,  or  dies  a  natural 
death.  In  any  case  it  has  perpetuated  the  mischief,  or  left 
food  for  our  little  songsters.  Just  as  we  the  owners  of  the 
district  destroy  the  birds,  so  the  insects  destroy  our  profit. 
Keep  and  protect  the  birds,  remove  injured  parts  of  trees, 
smooth  broken  branches  by  cutting  clean,  destroy  all  trees 
now  attacked  by  tree-borers.  In  most  cases  burn  such  trees, 
they  are  unfit  for  bearing  timber,  or  even  for  rails,  the  larva 
now  feeding  on  the  small  dead  part  has  at  once  the  whole 
dead  timber  to  eat,  if  the  wood  is  used,  and  sets  to  work  right 
merrily ;  thus,  we  have  so-called  dry  rot  in  our  houses ;  and 
though  it  may  take  years  to  complete  the  work  of  destruction 
yet  it  will  surely  be  done.  These  Malacoderma,  which  seem 
so  confined  in  their  habits  in  a  wood,  only  eating  the  dead 
branches  of  oak,  ash,  beech,  sycamore,  fir,  elm,  larch  &c., 
once  introduced  into  the  building  of  a  church,  it  is  quite 
certain  that  that  church  will,  eventually,  be  eaten  by  them. 
The  most  recent  instance  of  this  fact  is  that  of  Warrington 
church  eaten  by  Anobium  nitidum,  A.  striatum,  and  Lasio- 
derma  testaceum,  and  possibly  by  other  species  ;  but  these 
were  all  I  found  on  my  journey  to  examine  the  old  timber  of 
which  it  was  built. 

In  this  paper,  as  in  the  one  named  in  the  first  page  of  it,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  shew  the  value  of  birds  on  an  estate.  It 
may  be  that,  loving  birds  as  I  do,  I  have  over-drawn  their 
value ;  but  these  notes  are  the  result  of  careful  study  of  the 
food  and  habits  of  birds,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  insects 
and  their  life  history,  together  with  a  little  knowledge  of  our 
glorious  old  English  woods,  and  of  their  timber  as  a  market- 
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able  article,  and  are  the  result  of  years  of  careful  observation 
made  both  where  sparrow  heads  are  paid  for  by  parish  officers, 
and  where  small  birds  are  fostered  and  protected  in  gardens 
and  plantations.  Whatever  may  be  thought  of  the  con- 
clusions arrived  at,  they  are  the  convictions  of  one  who 
hopes  or  expects  nothing  for  his  labour  but  that  those  who 
have  used  poisoned  grain  so  freely  and  so  effectively,  or  other- 
wise destroyed  their  feathered  friends,  will  cease  to  do  so  for 
a  few  years,  and  watch  the  result :  after  that  he  fears  nothing 
for  the  children  of  the  air. 

Without  a  book  from  which  to  cull  one  remark  on  this 
subject,  all  errors  of  judgment,  if  any,  must  be  attributed 
to  the  writer. 


Explanation  of  Plate  V. 

A.  — Birch  bark  mined  by  TrochiUium  scolaforme,  shewing  the  Larva 
in  situ,  and  the  hole  it  makes  when  the  perfect  insect  escapes. 

B.  — The  Larva,  three-quarter  size. 

C.  — Pupa,  full  size. 

D.  — Cocoon,  full  size. 

E.  — Tracks  made  by  the  Larva  in  the  soft  part  of  the  bark. 

F.  — T.  scolcBforme,  female. 

G.  — Pupa  of  B.fraxini  (?)  lunatus. 

H.  — Cocoons  of  H.  padi. 
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ON  THE  APPLICATIONS  OF  ELECTEICITY. 


By  E.  B.  Bright,  F.R.A.S. 

(Read  Febeuary  12th,  1863.) 


In  selecting,  as  the  subject  of  the  present  paper,  the  many 
uses  to  which  electricity  has  already  been  applied  for  our 
benefit,  I  am  obliged,  by  the  brief  limits  to  which  I  am  con- 
fined, to  pass  in  rapid  review  many  of  those  applications 
which  have  become  familiar  to  us,  in  order  to  devote  more 
space  to  inventions  comparatively  recent  and  novel. 

Few,  perhaps,  are  fully  aware  how  extensively  electricity 
enters  into  our  every- day  life,  or  that  at  the  present  time 
probably  fifty  thousand  people  are  earning  their  daily  bread 
through  its  use  in  commerce  and  art. 

Before  entering  upon  a  description  of  the  various  apparatus 
by  which  this  subtle  power  is  turned  to  account,  I  propose  to 
pass  a  few  remarks  upon  its  nature.  Electricity  is  simply 
force  existing  in  a  latent  form  in  all  substances,  and  shown 
to  us  when  we  decompose  or  disturb  the  particles  of  which 
they  are  constituted.  In  practice  it  is  obtained  by  the  decom- 
position of  air  or  water.  By  the  well-known  experiment  of 
rubbing  a  piece  of  sealing  wax  with  a  silk  handkerchief  we 
produce  electricity,  by  altering  the  relations  of  the  oxygen 
and  hydrogen  gas  composing  the  thin  layer  of  air  between 
the  silk  and  sealing  wax.  Electricity  is  thus  left  on  the 
surface  of  the  wax  and  attracts  any  light  bodies  to  which 
it  is  brought  near.  This  form  of  electricity  is,  however,  too 
volatile  and  evanescent  to  be  turned  to  practical  account. 
It  is  from  the  decomposition  of  water  that  we  obtain  the 
electricity  of  commerce,  if  I  may  so  term  it.  Dissimilar 
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plates  of  metal  being  placed  in  a  vessel  containing  water 
slightly  acidulated,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  plates  linked 
together  by  a  piece  of  wire,  the  oxygen  of  the  water  is  ab- 
sorbed by  one  metal  and  the  hydrogen  given  off  at  the  other — 
a  current  of  electricity  flowing  through  the  wire  between  the 
plates  as  a  consequence  of  this  chemical  action. 

The  transmission  of  electricity  through  a  conducting  wire  may 
be  likened  to  that  of  water  through  a  water-pipe — if  there  is  a 
leak  at  any  point,  it  escapes  ;  and  as  the  earth  is  a  general 
reservoir  of  electricity,  it  is  necessary  to  interpose  non-con- 
ducting substances,  such  as  glass,  earthenware  or  guttapercha, 
between  the  wire  and  the  ground  when  we  wish  the  cur- 
rent to  pass  to  any  considerable  distance.  Electricity  also 
resembles,  in  a  measure,  steam  or  gunpowder.  If  we  desire 
to  obtain  powerful  effects  we  must  compress  it  by  passing 
it  through  a  conductor  of  limited  size  or  imperfect  con- 
ductivity. Magnetic  or  chemical  action  then  results.  If  we 
squeeze  the  current  still  more,  it  assumes  the  form  of  heat ; 
and  if  it  has  to  pass  through  a  layer  of  air,  offering  further 
resistance  to  its  passage,  the  electricity,  Proteus-like,  becomes 
light. 

From  these  phenomena  we  obtain  various  practical  results. 
I  will  first  refer  to  the  magnetic  effect  of  the  current.  To  this 
we  owe  the  telegraph  in  most  of  its  forms,  from  the  early 
instruments  of  Oooke  and  Wheatstone,  in  which  the  alphabet 
was  formed  by  movements  of  a  suspended  magnetic  needle, 
to  the  various  telegraphic  systems  now  in  operation — com- 
prising signalling  by  sounds  produced  upon  muffled  bells,  of 
diflPerent  pitch,  by  the  attraction  of  light  hammers  on  the 
passage  of  the  current  through  coils  of  wire  ;  signalling  by 
means  of  marks  in  cypher,  made  upon  paper  ;  and,  lastly,  by 
printing  the  ordinary  form  of  letter  upon  a  riband  of  paper. 
Probably  all  present  will  be  acquainted  with  the  various  forms 
of  telegraphic  apparatus,  and  I  need  only  mention  that  for 
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general  use  it  is  found  that  the  simpler  the  apparatus  is  the 
better.  If  we  endeavour  to  print  each  letter  of  the  alphabet 
in  its  ordinary  character  we  can  only  do  so  by  complicated 
and  expensive  apparatus,  and  at  a  rate  not  practically  exceed- 
ing that  attained  by  the  more  simple  methods.  For  use 
between  offices  and  warehouses  at  a  short  distance,  a  variety 
of  telegraph  instruments  have  been  designed,  in  all  of  which 
an  index  hand  or  pointer  is  carried  round  a  dial  on  which 
the  alphabet  is  printed — pauses  being  made  at  each  letter 
signalled. 

The  magnetic  action  of  electricity  has  also  been  applied 
as  a  motive  power,  with  the  object  of  superseding  the  steam 
engine ;  but  although  great  attractive  strength  can  be  ob- 
tained, the  cost  has  hitherto  been  too  great  to  admit  of  its 
successful  introduction,  unless  in  connection  with  small 
machines,  such  as  lathes.  M.  Froment  of  Paris  uses  it  to 
work  the  apparatus  by  which  he  cuts  microscopic  scales,  the 
electric  current  being  applied  to  turn  on  the  dividing  machine 
in  the  middle  of  the  night ;  when  the  tremour  of  the  ground, 
consequent  upon  vehicles  passing,  has  ceased.  By  this  means 
the  attendance  of  workpeople  is  rendered  unnecessary  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  work  not  interfered  with  by  vibration. 

It  is  in  submarine  telegraphy  that  we  are  to  look  for  the 
greatest  and  most  useful  results  as  regards  communication 
between  distant  points  of  the  earth's  surface.  Seas  divide  one 
land  from  another,  and  it  is  by  this  invention  that  the  means 
of  intercourse  are  given  to  the  various  families  of  the  human 
race.  The  principle  of  a  submarine  telegraph  is  simply  coat- 
ing a  wire  of  a  good  conducting  material,  such  as  copper,  with  a 
substance  impervious  to  water  and  electricity,  such  as  gutta 
percha.  In  order  to  protect  the  gutta  percha  envelope  from 
injury  when  coiled  away  in  the  vessel,  and  during  or  after 
submersion,  various  outer  coverings,  such  as  spiral  wires,  hemp 

and  steel  wire,  hemp  etc.,  have  been  devised,  some  with  the 
p 
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view  of  lessening  the  specific  gravity  of  the  cahle,  so  as  to 
obtain  increased  facility  in  laying.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
in  practice  that  a  considerable  weight  is  requisite  to  make  the 
cable  assume  promptly  the  irregularities  presented  by  the 
bottom,  and  to  avoid  the  lash  of  the  waves  in  paying  out.  It 
is  also  found  that  a  mere  covering  of  hemp  is  liable  to  de- 
struction by  various  marine  animal culse,  and  that  a  me- 
taUic  casing  is  requisite.  It  has  been  assumed  by  many 
not  conversant  with  the  details  of  such  operations,  that  the 
v/eight  of  the  Atlantic  cable  presented  special  difficulties  in 
submersion,  but  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  The  diffi- 
culty in  laying  a  submarine  cable  in  very  deep  water  arises 
from  the  grip  of  the  water  upon  the  cable,  owing  to  the 
friction  of  such  a  great  length  of  line  between  the  surface  and 
the  bottom.  If  the  sea  is  quiet  no  danger  is  incurred  from 
this,  but  if  it  is  rough,  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  ship  have  to  be 
compensated  by  machinery  on  board,  as  the  friction  will  not 
allow  the  cable  to  be  drawn  quickly  out  of  the  sea  to  meet  the 
ship's  motion. 

In  order  to  protect  cables  further  from  decay,  through  rust 
and  the  attacks  of  marine  insects,  an  outer  wrapping  of  yarn 
saturated  with  pitch  tar,  and  pulverised  silica  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Sir  C.  Bright  and  his  partner  Mr.  L.  Clarke,  who 
are  now  carrying  out  the  construction  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
line  of  telegraph  which,  as  soon  as  extended  between  Kurra- 
chee  and  the  heads  of  the  Persian  gulf  and  thence  to  Bagdad, 
will  unite  this  country  by  wire  with  Hindostan  and  event- 
ually with  Australia  and  China. 

I  have  now  to  call  your  attention  to  the  mode  of  discovering 
the  position  of  faults,  if  any  arise,  in  submarine  lines.  It  is 
obAdous  that  if  a  cable  fails,  the  nearer  the  locality  of  the 
fault  can  be  determined,  the  more  readily  will  the  communica- 
tion be  restored.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ivsistance  to  the 
passage  of  the  current  increases  with  the  diminution  of  the 
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conductor  ;  so  that  a  hundred  yards  of  very  thin  wire  may  offer 
as  much  resistance,  as  a  mile  of  the  thicker  wire  used  for  the 
conductor  of  the  cable.  Thus  we  may  have  a  measure  in  a 
small  compass  of  any  line  of  telegraph,  and  by  offering  the  elec- 
tricity from  a  battery  the  choice  of  passing  through  the  cable, 
and  also  through  series  of  lengths  of  thin  silk- covered  wire 
wound  upon  bobbins  ;  and  by  subsequently  increasing  or 
diminishing  the  lengths  of  the  latter,  until  the  electricity 
passes  equally  through  both  the  cable  and  the  standard  coils, 
the  precise  distance  of  the  leakage  may  be  determined. 

The  many  services  the  telegraph  now  renders  scarcely  need 
any  illustration  at  my  hands  ;  but,  before  passing  from  this 
part  of  the  subject,  I  may  refer  to  the  weather  prognostications 
and  storm  cautions  recently  introduced  by  Admiral  Fitzroy 
and  the  Board  of  Trade,  as  the  basis  of  the  plan  may  not  be 
well  understood  and  it  is  desirable  these  forecasts  should  not 
be  looked  upon  as  empirical,  like  those  of  the  weather  prophets 
of  years  gone  by,  but  as  derived  from  scientific  results,  the 
deductions  from  which  will  be  rendered  every  year  more  cer- 
tain. A  set  of  meteorological  instruments,  consisting  of  a 
barometer,  wet  and  bulb  thermometers  etc.,  is  placed  at  each 
of  a  number  of  places  round  the  coasts  of  Europe,  that  are 
joined  together  by  telegraph.  The  apparatus  generally  is  in 
charge  of  the  telegraph  staff  at  the  various  points  selected ; 
and  every  morning  and  afternoon,  messages  are  sent  from  all 
these  points  giving  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  barometer 
and  thermometers,  the  direction  and  strength  of  the  wind,  the 
condition  of  the  sky,  state  of  the  weather,  and  amount  of  sea 
disturbance,  if  the  station  is  actually  on  the  coast,  Thus  an  ap- 
proaching change  of  the  wind  or  weather  is  telegraphed  before- 
hand, perhaps  from  a  distance  of  a  thousand  miles,  and  the 
advent  of  a  storm  signalled  onward  by  station  after  station. 
Now,  although  the  rotary  motion  of  a  storm  may  be  exceed- 
ingly rapid,  its  onward  progress  as  a  whole  may  not  exceed  a 
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barometers  etc.,  on  the  west  coast  of  Ireland  or  south  of 
France,  it  may  not  reach  the  east  coast  of  England  for  a  day 
or  two  after,  when  shipping  have  been  warned  by  cautionary 
messages. 

We  all  place  some  faith  in  the  admonitions  of  a  barometer 
but  how  much  more  certain  does  an  inference  drawn  from  its 
reading  become,  when  corroborated  by  simultaneous  readings 
of  many  other  instruments  spread  over  the  world.  The 
further  the  telegraph  is  extended,  the  longer  will  be  the  period 
of  forecasting ;  and  when,  as  will  shortly  be  the  case,  America, 
Hindostan,  China  and  Australia  are  linked  by  the  wires  to 
Europe  and  Africa,  the  pulsations  of  the  weather  will  be  sig- 
nalled days  beforehand  all  over  the  globe,  and  a  vast  meteoro- 
logical system  carried  on  by  telegraph. 

The  objection  has  been  raised  that  mariners  may  be  made 
unnecessarily  fearful  of  venturing  to  sea  by  these  warnings  of 
an  approaching  storm,  but  surely  this  is  not  probable.  All 
captains  consult  their  ship  barometers  to  judge  of  coming 
weather,  as  well  as  they  can,  in  their  own  immediate  vicinity, 
and  how  much  better  is  it  to  be  furnished  at  the  same  time 
with  the  condensed  result  of  a  vast  series  of  observations. 
Forewarned  on  board  ship  is  forearmed  ;  and,  if  a  captain  sails 
knowing  the  approach  of  bad  weather  and  the  quarter  from 
which  it  is  coming,  he  can  get  well  clear  of  land  and  have 
everything  ready  on  board  to  meet  a  storm. 

The  following  are  instances  of  the  advent  of  dangerous 
storms  having  been  signalled  to  our  ports  during  the  past  six 
months,  which  I  have  extracted  from  the  Shipjnng  Gazette 
and  the  records  of  Lloyd's,  kindly  placed  at  my  disposal  by 
Mr.  Court,  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Underwriters'  Associ- 
ation. The  nature  of  Admiral  Fitzroy's  cautionary  messages 
is  attached  in  each  case. 
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N.B. — The  cone  signals  the  probahle  direction  of  the  wind. 
If  iipwaMs  from  the  N.  If  down  from  the  S.  The  drum 
indicates  unsettled  or  veering  gales. 

[The  Author  then  gave  brief  explanations,  from  diagrams 
and  models,  of  the  application  of  electricity  to  plating  with 
silver,  &c.  ;  lighting  ;  weaving  in  substitution  for  the 
Jacquard  loom  and  cards  ;  regulation  of  clocks  ;  indicating 
targets  &c.] 


ORIGINAL  LETTER,  GIVING  A  CONTEMPORARY 
RELATION  OF  THE  DEATH  OF  CHARLES  II. 

Communicated  by  Lieut. -Gen.  the  Hon.  Sir  Edward  Ctist, 
President. 
(Read  ]3th  Makch,  1862.)* 


The  very  interesting  picture  on  this  subject,  by  the  Royal 
Academician,  Ward,  that  has  been  exhibited  during  the  past 
season  in  London  and  Liverpool,  has  brought  the  circum- 
stances attending  the  death  of  Charles  II  so  prominently 
before  us,  that  an  original  letter  found  in  the  library  of  Simon 
Yorke,  Esq.,  of  Erddigg  Park,  may  be  an  inducement  to  the 
Historic  Society  to  enter  into  the  subject,  although  the  manu- 
script is  no  more  than  an  account  of  the  king's  death,  as 
current  in  the  capital  the  day  afterwards. 

"  No  transactions  in  history  ought  to  be  more  accurately 
known  to  us  than  those  which  took  place  round  the  death-bed 
"  of  this  sovereign.  We  have  several  relations  extant,  written 
"  by  persons  who  were  actually  in  the  room  ;  we  have  several 
"  relations  written  by  persons  who,  though  not  eye-witnesses 
"  themselves,  had  the  best  opportunities  of  obtaining  informa- 
tion  from  eye-witnesses  ;  yet  whosoever  attempts  to  digest 
"  this  vast  mass  of  materials  into  a  consistent  narrative,  will 
"  find  the  task  a  difficult  one." 

These  are  Macaulay's  words  ;  but  he  has  executed  the  task 
himself  in  his  own  eloquent  and  concise  language,  and  we 
have  besides  the  narrative  of  Rapin,  Hume,  Bishop  Burnet, 
Lingard  and  Miss  Strickland,  all  which  nearly  agree  together 
in  the  main ;  and  the  letter  of  John  Edisbury  to  his  brother, 
the  squire  of  Erddigg,  is  also  corroborative  of  the  principal 
circumstances.  The  manuscript  runs  thus  : — 
Dear  Brother, 

Upon  Friday  a  quarter  before  12  the  king  resigned  his  soul  to 
Almighty  God.    A  little  before  he  dyed  the  room  was  cleared 

•  Vol.  II.,  N.S.,  p  187. 
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only  the  Duke  the  E.  of  Bath  and  another  lord  What  was 
said  I  cannot  hear,  only  the  king  gave  him  the  Duke  his 
breeches  and  told  him  there  were  papers  that  concerned  him  in 
his  pocket  and  gave  him  the  key  of  his  closet.  Some  while 
before  he  mentioned  his  2  sons  that  were  unprovided  for.  I 
cannot  hear  that  he  mentioned  the  D.  of  Monmouth  in  all 
his  sickness  to  the  Duke  or  any  that  waited  upon  him.  The 
king  altered  about  2  on  Thursday  and  since  that  time  there  was 
little  hopes.  Blessed  be  God  he  kept  his  understanding  all  the 
while  till  3  hours  before  death,  and  most  of  those  3  hours  at 
intervals.  The  queen  is  in  great  perplexity  and  all  her  servants. 
A  little  before  the  k's  death  the  queen  sent  to  ask  him  pardon 
for  all  her  faults  the  k.  said  he  knew  only  his  own  for  which  he 
asked  her  pardon. 

All  things  God  be  praised  in  a  great  calm  the  Duke  pro- 
claimed about  4  o'clock  :  there  first  went  a  troop  of  grenadiers, 
then  all  the  heralds  and  the  principall  gave  my  Lord  Mayor 
the  reason  of  this  attendance  there  was  read  the  enclosed  pro- 
clamation subscribed  by  the  Council  and  lords  after  the  heralds 
came  the  queen's  coach,  then  the  Archbps,  Ld  Kepers,  Presi- 
dents Privy  Seal,  Dukes,  Earls,  &c.  But  I  am  much  mistaken 
for  after  the  troop  of  grenadiers  came  a  full  troop  of  the  guards, 
abt  200,  then  before  the  heralds  came  the  messengers  \_sic.  in 
original]  and  so  on  as  I  said  before.  After  the  king's  death  the 
Duke  came  to  the  counsell  and  spoke  to  them  after  this  sort. 
My  lords  now  the  crown  is  descended  upon  me.  I  do  declare 
I  will  never  alter  the  government  as  it  is  now  established  in 
Church  and  State  and  I  will  sacrifice  the  last  drop  of  my  blood 
to  maintain  the  protestant  religion  and  as  far  as  in  me  lys  T 
will  follow  my  late  brother's  example. 

I  hear  this  is  to  be  at  large  in  a  declaration  which  my  Ld 
Keper  and  Privy  Seal  are  to  draw  this  up  for  the  people.  I 
have  enclosed  2  proclamations,  and  I  will  send  you  the  other  as 
soon  as  I  can  get  it.  The  words  are  sent  by  Harrison.  I  have 
nothing  more  as  I  remember,  I  am 

Your  loving  brother, 
Feby  7  JOHN  EDISBURY. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  king  expressed  a  great  deal  of  kind- 
ness toward  the  Duke. 
Addressed —  These 

for  Josua  Edisbury,  Esq., 
Erthigg  near 

Wrexham, 

Endorsed —  Denbighshire. 

K.  Charles  dyed 
Feb  1684. 


THE  HILBEE  OKOSS. 


By  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.G.L.^  Hon.  Secretary. 


That  there  was  a  cell  of  Monks  at  the  little  islet  known  as 
Hilbre,  (or  St.  Hildeburgh's  isle,)  for  several  centuries,  is  well 
known,  but  the  period  of  its  origin  is  not  stated.  In  all 
probability,  however,  it  existed  during  the  reigns  of  our 
Saxon  monarchs,  when  Deva  or  Westchester  was  a  place 
relatively  much  greater  thau  it  is  at  present.  In  1120,  a 
monk  of  this  cell  is  said  to  have  advised  the  adoption  of 
the  course  by  which  the  constable  of  Chester  was  enabled  to 
pass  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  without  ships ;  and  when  the 
pathway  was  round  the  coast,  Hilbre  was  a  place  of  some 
note.  On  Camden's  map,  a  cross  is  represented  as  erected  on 
the  island  ;  and,  considering  the  veneration  attached  to  this 
emblem  from  the  earliest  times,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  had 
existed  for  several  centuries.  When  the  religious  associations 
of  the  place  were  rudely  dispersed,  the  cross  no  doubt  disap- 


The  Hilbre  Cross. 


peared.  It  could  not  easily  have 
been  removed,  and  no  one  would 
care  to  carry  it  away.  About  ten 
years  ago  the  head  of  a  cross.  Dearly 
perfect,  was  dug  up  in  the  island. 
Its  type  is  Saxon  ;  it  is  of  the 
red  sandstone  of  the  district;  and 
it  measures  23  inches  across. 
After  lying  for  several  years  at  the 
Dock  office  in  the  Custom  House, 
it  came  into  my  possession,  and 
has  been  engraved.  It  is  morally 
certain  that  it  is  the  identical 
cross  which  was  hallowed  by  the 
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associations  of  centimes,  which  was  visited  by  pilgrims,  and 
which  exhibited  to  landsmen  and  mariners  the  symbol  of  Chris- 
tianity during  the  most  barbarous  and  troubled  periods.  It 
has  been  thought  that  a  local  relic  of  so  much  interest  should 
be  figured  and  briefly  described  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  this 
society.  It  has  been  given  in  the  volume  entitled  "  Ancient 
*'  Meols/'  which  describes  the  extinct  settlement  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  Hilbre,  on  the  sea  coast  of  Cheshire. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


P'IFTEBIsrTII    SESSIOISr,  1S6S-63. 


ANNUAL    GENERAL  MEETING. 


Free  Pttblio  Library,  18th  October,  1862. 


ALEXANDER  CRAIG  GIBSON,  F.S.A.,  Cueatoe,  in  the  Chair. 


The  Seceetary  read  the  following 

EEPOET. 

The  Council,  at  the  conclusion  of  their  year  of  office,  have  to  report 
that  the  regular  course  of  the  Society's  proceedings  has  been  pursued 
with  the  usual  success  ;  and  they  retire  with  the  confident  feeling  that 
the  position  of  the  Society,  during  the  period  of  their  service,  has,  in 
some  important  respects,  been  materially  improved. 

The  total  number  of  members  on  the  roll  of  the  Society  is  420 ;  viz., 
57  life,  ]  83  resident,  152  non-resident,  2  lady  associate,  and  26  Jionorary 
members. 

Eighteen  Meetings  were  held,  at  which  twenty  Papers  were  read 
during  the  Session.  Three  of  the  Meetings,  of  a  more  popular  cha- 
racter, were  attended  by  ladies  ;  the  last  partook  of  the  nature  of  a 
Soiree  and  was  numerously  attended.  On  that  occasion  the  Derby 
Museum  was  lighted  up  for  the  first  time  and  some  of  the  chief  objects 
of  interest  were  explained  by  Mr.  Moore,  the  Curator.  The  arrange- 
ment by  which  ladies  and  other  non-members  are  occasionally  invited 
to  the  Society's  Meetings  has  proved  to  be  advantageous  both  as 
respects  the  general  attendance  of  Members  and  the  variety  and  interest 
of  objects  exhibited  in  illustration  of  the  Society's  three  great  subjects 
of  enquiry ;  the  Council  also  think  it  likely  that  it  may  be  the  means 
of  adding  to  the  number  of  lady-associates,  and  recommend  its  con- 
tinuance. 
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In  their  last  Report  the  Council  had  pleasure  in  acknowledging  the 
kindness  of  the  Town  Council,  through  their  Library  Committee,  in 
granting  to  the  Society  the  use  of  a  suitable  room  in  the  Free  Public 
Library,  for  the  purpose  of  holding  its  Meetings.  Tbat  accommoda- 
tion has  been  increasedby  additions  since  made  to  the  comfort  and 
elegance  of  the  room.  Hitherto  the  Library  and  Museum  have  been 
comparatively  inaccessible  to  the  Members  generally,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  of  approach  and  uncertainty  of  attendance  at  the  room  in 
Ranelagh  Street  where  they  were  placed  ;  but  during  the  year  just  expired 
accommodation  has  been  provided  for  these  alsowithin  the  Free  Public 
Library.  The  Museum  and  miscellaneous  objects,  in  four  large  cases, 
occupy  a  separate  apartment ;  and,  to  receive  the  books,  a' very  elegant 
and  commodious  book-case  has  been  purchased,  at  a  cost  exceeding 
^100.  Although  this  is  a  large  sum,  the  Council  felt  justified  in  ex- 
pending it,  trusting  that  voluntary  contributes  would  reimburse  the 
Society,  in  a  great  part,  if  not  all,  of  the  amount.  In  this  manner  a 
portion  of  the  outlay  has  already  been  repaid  and  the  Council  expect 
further  contributions  from  other  Members,  before  whom  the  subject  has 
yet  to  be  brought.  They  have  great  pleasue  in  acknowledging  the 
kindness  of  some  gentlemen,  not  Members  of  the  Society,  who  have 
shewn  their  sympathy  in  its  pursuits  by  assisting  in  this  purchase. 

Donations  of  their  published  Transactions  and  Proceedings  have 
been  received  during  the  past  Session  from  several  Provincial  learned 
Societies  with  which  this  Society  had  not  previously  been  in  union ; 
and  an  effort  to  complete  various  imperfect  series  of  such  volumes  has 
been  partially  successful.  The  fourteenth  annual  volume  is  expected 
to  be  ready  for  delivery  about  Christmas,  when  the  plates  necessary  to 
complete  the  last  will  also  be  supplied. 

As  the  new  volume  is  not  wholly  printed  off,  the  Council  deem  it 
prudent  to  recommend  the  postponement  of  the  Treasurer's  balance 
sheet  for  a  short  time  ;  they  are,  however,  in  a  position  to  state  that  a 
balance  in  their  favour,  not  less  in  amount  than  that  of  last  year,  may 
be  expected  when  the  accounts  are  formally  produced. 

The  Delegates  nominated  by  the  Society  to  co-operate  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Gallery  of  Inventions  and  Science  are  unable  to  report 
that  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  towards  the  fulfilment  of  the 
duties  imposed  on  them.  The  expressed  inability  of  the  Library  and 
Museum  Committee  of  the  Town  Council  to  contribute  funds  for  de- 
fraying 'the  cost  of  management  appears  to  render  hopeless,  for  the 
present  at  least,  the  accomplishment  of  the  principal  design.  This 
impediment  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  as  the  closing  of  the  Exhibition 
at  the  end  of  the  present  month  would,  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances, have  afforded  ample  opportunity  to  establish  the  proposed 
collection  on  a  promising  basis. 

The  names  of  six  new  Sectional  Members  of  Council,  and  of  a  Vice- 
President,  in  lieu  of  those  who  retire,  are  submitted,  agreeably  to  the 
laws,  in  the  printed  balloting  lists. 
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Comparative  Account  of  the  Numerical  Strength  of 
THE  Society. 


Life. 

Resident. 

Non- 
Resident. 

Lady 
Assoc'tes 

Total. 

Honorary 

Gross 
TotaL 

52 

185 

150 

2 

389 

27 

416 

„     XIV— Died,re-  j 

1 

11 

7 

19 

1 

20 

signed  or  erased   . .  J 

51 

1?4 

143 

2 

370 

20 

396 

6 

9 

9 

24  ^ 

24 

57 

183 

152 

2 

394 

26 

420 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Moore,  A.M.,  seconded  by  John  R. 
Jago,  Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimously, — 

That  the  Report  now  read  be  adopted,  and  printed  and  circulated 
with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 

It  was  moved  by  Thos.  Reay,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Wm.  Mathison,  Esq., 
and  resolved  unanimously, — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Officers  and 
Sectional  Members  of  the  Council  for  their  services  during 
the  past  Session. 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  Hon.  Secretary,  seconded 
by  William  Burke,  Esq.,  Treasurer,  and  resolved  unanimously, — 
That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  the  Town  Council 
and  their  Library  and  Museum  Committee  for  their  liberality 
and  kindness  in  affording  accommodation  in  the  Free  Public 
Library  and  Museum  for  the  books  and  other  collections  of 
the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and  Cheshire. 

It  was  moved  by  John  G-.  Jacob,  Esq.,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Moore,  A.M.,  and  resolved  unanimously, — 

That  the  thanks  of  the  Society  be  given  to  those  gentlemen  who 
have  contributed  Illustrations  to  the  forthcoming  volume. 

A  ballot  having  been  taken  for  the  Officers  and  Sectional  Members 
of  Council,  the  result  was  announced  from  the  chair.    (See  p.  iv.) 

It  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L,,  seconded  by  J.  G.  Jacob, 
Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimously, — 

That  this  meeting  do  now  adjourn  to  the  14th  of  May  next,  for 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts. 


At  the  adjourned  Annual  General  Meeting,  held  at  the  Museum  of 
Antiquities,  No.  8,  Colquitt  Street,  on  the  14th  May,  1863,  A.  Craig 
Gibson,  F.S.A.,  presiding,  the  Treasurer  submitted  the  following  State- 
ment of  Accounts  for  the  year  ending  18th  Oct.,  1862  : — 
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Br. 


The  Historic  Society  of  LiNCASHiRE  and  Cheshire  in  account  with 
'  William  Burke,  Treasurer. 


£  s.  d.  £  s.  d. 

L— The  Volumes:— 

Balance  delivery  Volume  I, 

N.S.,  and  new  block   2  10  0 

Printing  and  binding  Vol. 

II,  N.S   79  13  4 

Illustrations,  ditto   9    2  0 

Delivery    4  13  6 

  95  18  10 

II.  — Sessional  Expenses:— 

Printing  Circulars,  &c          11    3  6 

Stationery   1    0  6 

Postage  Stamps   11  10  5 

Eefreshments  at  meetings  11    8  0 
Advertisements,  delivery 
of  circulars,  messages, 

parcels,  &  miscellaneous  15  12  4 

Insurance   1    0  0 

Rent  of  Eoom  in  Rauelagli 

Street   16    0  0 

Commission  to  Collector. .    5  10  0 

Assistant  Secretary   50   0  0 

  123    6  9 

III.  -- Permanent  Investments  : — 

Papwortli's  Ordinary,  and 

Gore's  Directory    1    9  9 

Large  book-case  for  library. 101    0  6 

Small  book-shelves    1  11  11 

  104    2  2 

IV.  — Special  Expenses  :— 

Removal  of  cases,  books, 
objects  &c   4  18  1 

Expenses    in  connection 
with  purchase  of  large 

book-case   0  14  0 

  5  12  7 

Balance  in  Treasurer's  hands   3o  14  7 

£362  14  11 


Examined  by 

Petkr  R.  McQuie, 
Sam.  Gath, 


£  s. 

By  Balance  from  last  Account   25  11 

By  Receipts  in  Session  xiv,  viz  : — 

Arrears   20  9 

Entrance  Fees,  Session  xiv    13  13 

Annual  Subscriptions,  ditto    214  14 

Ditto  (in  advance)   Session  xv  4  4 

Life  Compositions   36  15 

Books  and  book  covers    6  9 

Postages  returned   0  4 

Diplomas    0  4 

Removal  Fund;  towards  book-case 

purchased   37  16 

Sale  of  Furniture   2  14 

/ 


£362  14  11 

Balance  down  £33  14  7 

(E.  and  O.  E.) 

Liverpool,  TItli  April,  1863, 

William  Burke. 


It  was  moved  by  Peter  R.  McQuie,  Esq.,  seconded  by  Bell  Williams, 
Esq.,  and  resolved  unanimously, — 

That  the  Treasurer's  Statement  of  Accounts  be  passed,  and 
printed  and  circulated  with  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society. 


(5th  Novemher,  1862.    ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Thomas  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 

The  followirig  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  Ordinary  Members  of  the 
Society  • — 
George  Stone,  57,  llanelagh  Street. 
William  Whatliam,  7,  North  John  Street. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 
From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries. 
1.  Arch{Bok)gia,  vol.  88,  pai't  ii. 
^.  Proceedings,  N.S.,  vol.  i,  Nos.  2  to  7. 
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From  the  Koyal  Society  of  Northern  Antiquaries. 

1.  Antiquarisk  Tidsskrift,  185S-60,  parts  1  and  2. 

2.  Meraoires  de  la  Societe,  1850-GO,  1  vol. 

3.  Det  Kongelige  Nordiske  Oldskrift-Selskab,  1860-61. 

From  the  Author. 

Inscriptions  runiques  du  Slesvig  meridional,  interpretees  par 
C.  0.  Kafn,  1861. 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society. 
Views  of  the  Gates  of  Norwich,  made  in  the  years  1792-3. 

From  John  Peacock,  Esq. 

1.  Three  sheets,  containing  copies  of  coins  recently  disinterred  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chester,  supposed  to  he 
the  foundation-coins  of  that  edifice. 

2.  A  broadside,  containing  an  accuunt  of  the  above,  as  delivered 
before  the  Chester  Archaeological  Society. 

From  the  Chairman. 

1.  Map  of  Manchester  in  the  year  800. 

2.  Map  of  Saxon  London,  about  1000  A.D. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1,  A  Chinese  cross-bow,  surmounted  by  a  receiver  from  which  six 
arrows  drop  in  succession  into  the  position  for  being  discharged. 
This  is  accomplished  by  a  simple  movement  of  part  of  the  bow, 
without  removing  it  from  the  shoulder. 

2,  Specimens  of  Burmese,  Chinese,  Moorish,  Canadian  and  other 
shoes,  illustrating  the  habits  and  necessities  of  the  respective 
wearers. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 

1,  A  richly-illuminated  French  MS.  "  Book  of  Hours"  of  the  15th 
century. 

2,  A  small  framed  picture,  cut  from  a  similar  MS.,  representing 
the  performance  of  the  rite  of  extreme  unction  at  the  bedside  of 
a  dying  Flemish  burgher  of  the  13th  century. 

By  Mr.  Burke. 
A  specimen  of  the  Gulf-stream  weed. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  the  forms  and  uses  of  Tintinnabula  in  Medijsval  and  Modeen 
Times,  by  the  Rev,  A.  Hume,  D.G.L.,  Hon.  Secretary. 

The  existence  of  bells  at  an  early  date  was  deduced  from  Scripture  ; 
and  the  difference  was  noted  between  them  and  the  sacred  hand-bells 
of  the  mediaeval  period.  Their  material  and  shape,  in  various  ages 
and  countries,  were  described ;  and  an  interesting  account  was  given  of 
their  numerous  uses,  amongst  which  are  their  employment  to  decorate 
the  dress  of  the  clown  or  jester;  as  pendants  to  the  rings  worn  round 
their  ankles  by  the  women  of  Persia  and  x\rabia,  as  mentioned  by 
Sir  John  Chardin ;  as  portions  of  the  dress  of  the  morris-dancers  of 
Old  England ;  and  at  the  festa  fatuorum,  or  fools'  festivals,  in  which 
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tlie  superior  clergy  changed  places  for  the  time 
with  the  humblest  people,  and  the  latter,  as 
Abbots  of  Unreason  &c.,  had  bells  attached  to 
their  mock-priestly  robes.  The  bell  was  Used 
as  a  sacred  symbol  by  the  clergy  and,  it  is  said, 
by  the  Druids ;  it  also  formed  an  article  of 
personal  adornment  for  ordinary  apparel.  It 
is  found  depicted  on  monumental  brasses,  and 
was  used  on  the  harness  of  horses  as  early,  at 
the  least,  as  the  time  of  Zechariah.  The  paper 
contained,  in  detail,  instances  of  the  similar 
use  of  bells  from  that  period  down  to  the  pre- 
sent age  ;  and  proceeded  to  notice  the  ceremony 
of  "belling  the  cat"  and  the  distinction  of 
"  bearing  the  bell."  Hawks'  bells,  the  beggar 
with  his  bell,  and  bells  on  the  arms  of  warriors 
were  adverted  to ;  the  ceremony  of  excommu- 
nication by  "  bell,  book  and  candle  "  received 
mention  ;  and  the  paper  concluded  with  a  par- 
ticular account  of  the  bells  found  at  Hoylake. 


Ancient  Crotal, 
or  Pear-shaped  Bell. 


ISth  November,  1862.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

Rev.  a.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  in  the  Chair. 

At  this  meeting  the  attendance  was  increased  by  an  invited  company 
of  non-members  and  ladies. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Manchester. 

1.  Memoirs,  third  series,  vol.  i,  1862. 

2.  Proceedings,  vol  ii,  1862. 
2.  Rules,  1861. 

From  the  Liverpool  Royal  Institution. 

Report  for  1861-62. 
From  the  Liverpool  Naturalists'  Field  Club. 

Report  for  1861-62. 
From  the  Author, 

An  Account  of  the  Colony  of  South  Australia.  With  a  Catalogue 
of  all  the  Products  of  that  Colony  exhibited  at  the  International 
Exhibition,  1862.    By  Frederick  Sinnett. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

A  Summer  Saunter  in  the  South  of  England,  by  David  Buxton, 
F.E.8.L.,  Hon.  Librarian. 


20th  November,  1862.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
J.  T.  Towson,  F.R.G.S.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 

Proceedings,  Nos.  49  to  51  (vol.  XII.),  1862. 
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From  the  Geological  Society. 

Quarterly  Journal,  parts  2,  3  and  4  (vol.  XYIII.)  1862. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  Forrest. 

1.  Four  life-size  portraits,  enlarged  from  a  quarto  plate  negative, 
by  Woodward's  Solar  Camera  as  improved  by  Mr.  John  Atkinson. 

2.  A  Solar  Camera,  by  means  of  which  the  exhibitor  shewed  how 
enlarged  portraits  are  produced. 

By  Mr.  Towson. 

1.  A  Daguerreotype  produced  by  a  non-achromatic  glass  in  1842. 

2.  A  miniature  photogram  on  ivory. 

By  Mr.  Newton. 

Various  maps  and  prints,  shewing  the  application  of  photography 
to  the  production  of  enlarged  or  diminished  copies  of  such 
works. 

By  Mr  Burke. 

1.  Diploma  of  doctor  of  laws,  granted  by  the  University  of  Bologna 
in  1753. 

2.  Speech  of  the  Earl  of  Macclesfield  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
18th  March,  1750,  on  regulating  the  commencement  of  the  year. 

8.  The  Mariner's  Everlasting  Almanac,  Aberdeen,  1683. 

4.  Vox  Uraniae,  or  Aberdeen  Almanac,  1683. 

5.  The  London  Daily  Advertiser,  14th  November,  1734. 

6.  Articles  of  Union  as  passed,  with  Amendments,  by  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Scotland.    London,  1707. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  Panoramic  Photography,  with  Illustrations  and  Models, 
hy  Thomas  Sutton,  B.A. 

This  Paper  was  read,  in  the  author's  absence,  by  Mr.  Forrest,  who 
exhibited  and  explained  the  apparatus  employed;  it  consists  of  a 
circular  glass,  by  means  of  which  an  angle  of  90°  is  obtained,  instead 
of  the  usual  angle  of  39  or  40°.  Two  pictures,  one  taken  in  the 
ordinary  way  and  one  by  the  means  now  shewn,  were  laid  on  the  table. 
The  latter  contained  about  three  times  the  customary  extent  of  view; 
but  was  as  perfect  in  the  remote  portions  as  at  the  centre.  Several 
pictures,  taken  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bath,  by  the  process  described 
were  also  exhibited. 


UhDecemler,\QQ^,    AECH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 

John  F.  Marsh,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society  : — 

Eight  Hon.  Viscount  Cranborne,  Childwall  hall. 
Lieut.-Col.  V.  A.  King,  Point  of  Ayr,  Oxton. 
Thomas  Goodier,  9,  Lord  street. 
John  Henry  Green,  Buenos  Ay  res. 

Q 
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Kev.  W.  T.  Barry,  B.A.,  19,  LaDsdowne  place,  Everton. 
C.  J.  Ash  field,  51,  Knowsley  street,  Preston. 
John  Anderson,  42,  Bold  street. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Essex  Archseological  Society. 
Transactions,  vol.  II.,  parts  2,  3  and  4. 

From  the  Societe  Archeologique  de  I'Orleanais. 

Bulletin,  No.  40,  1862. 
From  the  Kilkenny  and  S.E.  of  Ireland  Archseological  Society. 

Proceedings  and  Papers,  vol.  IV.,  N.  S.,  Nos.  35  to  37. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Chairman. 

Specimen  of  a  plough  in  modern  use  in  Spain. 

By  Joseph  Mayer,  F.S.A.  &c. 

A  large  glass  tumbler  or  beaker,  the  lower  part  fluted  and  left  as  it 
came  from  the  mould,  the  top  having  a  border  engraved  with 
trefoils  and  leaves  in  compartments,  a  space  being  left  on  which 
are  engraved  the  characters  N.  0.  ii.  It  formerly  belonged  to 
Mrs.  Unsworth,  of  the  Manor  House,  Maghull,  whose  father, 
Thomas  Seei,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  died  at  the  age  of  77  in  1802. 
He  received  it  from  his  grandfather,  who  died  in  1751.  The 
family  of  Seel  were  strenuous  supporters  of  the  Stuarts  during 
the  Civil  Wars  and  the  Commonwealth.  It  is  supposed  that  the 
engraved  characters  signify  "  No  Oliver  the  Second,"  a  favourite 
toast  of  the  cavaliers. 

2.  A  photographic  view  of  "  El  Sakhra,"  the  Holy  Kock  under  the 
dome  of  the  Mosque  of  Omar,  in  the  ancient  temple  of  Jerusalem, 
taken  by  the  Bev.  Dr.  Turner,  of  the  Liverpool  Eoyal  Institution. 
The  Holy  Rock  is  believed  by  all  the  best  authorities,  except 
Mr.  Fergusson,  to  be  the  site  of  the  Sacrifice  of  Abraham  and  of 
the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  temples  of  Solomon  and  Herod.* 

3.  By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  H.  Beckwith,  Tower  Buildings,  five  very 
rudely  cast  silver  figures,  apparently  idols  found  near  Lima;  they 
closely  resemble  two  silver  figures  engraved  in  vol.  I.,  N.S. 

By  Mr.  J.  J.  Hall. 

1.  A  large  bronze  model  of  the  Temple  of  Theseus. 

2.  A  copy  of  the  Medicean  Vase,  made  of  the  pith  of  the  elder. 

3.  A  dagger,  said  to  have  belonged  to  Tippoo  Sahib.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  creese,  and  the  scabbard  is  set  with  diamonds  and 
rubies. 

4.  Two  daggers ;  a  pirate's  knife ;  three  Indian  war  implements ; 
an  Indian  bow. 

5.  A  sword,  with  leather  case,  elaborately  ornamented  with  the 
colours  peculiar  to  the  people  of  South  Africa. 

6.  The  head  dress  of  an  American  Indian,  composed  of  feathers 
and  shells. 

7.  Two  curious  books  of  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 


*  The  leasone  for  deeming  it  the  scene  of  the  Crnoifixion  are  given  by  the  Hon. 
Sir  Edward  Oust,  President  of  the  Society,  in  vol.  X. ;  vide  pp.  131  et  seqq. 
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8.  An  iron  chest,  said  to  have  been  presented  by  the  Great  Mogul 
to  Sir  William  Norris  of  Speke,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Porte 
as  Ambassador  about  the  year  1690.  A  bistory  of  its  trans- 
mission, written  since  1812,  accompanied  it ;  but  on  one  point  its 
accui-aoy  was  open  to  question. 

By  Mr.  F.  J.  Jeffery. 

Four  specimers  of  photo-zincography,  pubh'sbed  in  1858,  uaderthe 
name  of  "  Photoglyphs,"  in  the  Photographic  News,  by  Mr. 
Fox  Talbot,  the  patentee. 

By  Dr.  Macintyre. 

A  photogram  of  one  of  the  Roman  altars  found  at  Chester  in  1861, 
and  recently  described  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith  in  the  Collectanea 
Antiqua.    It  bears  a  votive  inscription  to  the  goddess  Minerva. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

Fifteen  silver  coins  found  at  Cawthorne,  near  Doncaster.  They 
have  been  supposed,  by  a  writer  in  the  Numismatic  Chronicle,  to 
belong  to  the  reigu  of  Henry  III. ;  but  reasons  were  advanced 
to  shew  tbat  they  were  of  the  second  mintage  of  Heury  II.,  and 
issued  in  1182. 

By  Mr.  John  Peacock. 

Drawings,  on  a  large  scale,  of  seventeen  rare  Saxon  coins  lately 
found  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St.  John's  Church,  Chester. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Hume  read  a  brief  account  of  belts  and  girdles  in 
continuation  of  previous  papers*!^  on  the  same  subject. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  Vikgil's  Plough,  as  illusteated  by  a  rude  implement  in 
MODERN  USE  IN  SpAiN,f  by  Johu  Fitchctt  Marsh,  Esq. 


nth  December,  1862.    LITERARY  SECTION. 

John  R.  Hughes,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Statistical  Society. 

Journal,  vol  XXV.,  parts  2  and  3. 

From  the  Societe  Imperiale  d'Emulation  d'Abbeville. 
Memoires,  1857  to  1860. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  Mathison. 

1.  An  ancient  sword,  the  hilt  ornamented  with  gold  in  the  Oriental 
style. 

2.  An  iron  casket,  apparently  of  English  manufacture,  of  the 
fifteenth  century. 

3.  An  iron  casket,  of  Italian  workmanship,  of  the  14th-15th 
century. 


Vol.  II.,  N.S.,  p.  129.      +  Transactions,  p.  1. 
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4.  A  Cologne-ware  jug  of  the  16th-]  7tli  century. 

5.  A  Spanish  copper  lustre  vessel  of  the  16th  century. 

6.  Book  of  Hours,  printed  on  vellum,  with  illuminations ;  date, 
early  part  of  the  1 6th  century. 

By  Mr.  Fabert. 

1.  A  complete  series  of  the  silver  and  copper  coins  now  used  in 
Russia. 

2.  A  Eussian  coin  in  platina. 

3.  Seven  bank  notes  of  various  Eussian  provinces,  ranging  in 
value  from  l\id.  to  3s. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  Two  heraldic  MS.  books,  compiled  with  great  care  by  Mr,  John 
Tocke  in  the  year  1700,  and  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Herbert  family. 

2.  A  British  man-of-war  under  full  sail,  worked  in  worsted  by  a 
seaman  of  H.M.S.  Majestic,  during  her  late  Summer  cruise. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Schiller,^  by  the  Rev.  Hermann 
Baar,  Ph.D. 


mh  December,  1862.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Thomas  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Thomas  Somerville,  LL.D.,  Hawthorn  Hall,  Manchester,  was  duly 
elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh. 

1.  Proceedings,  Session  1861-62. 

2.  Transactions,  vol.  XXilL,  part  1. 

From  the  Roval  Geographical  Society. 

1.  Journal  vol  XXXi. 

2.  Proceedings,  vol.  VI.,  Nos.  3  and  4. 

From  the  Liverpool  Chemists'  Association. 
Annual  Report,  1861-62. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes. 

An  interesting  record  in  MS.  relating  to  smith's  and  iron  work  in 
Liverpool  during  the  last  century. 

By  Mr,  Jacob. 

An  elaborate  model  in  ivory  of  the  St.  George,  line-of-battle  ship 
of  120  guns;  valuable  as  illustrating  the  old  naval  architecture. 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  Fibula  of  tortoiseshell,  the  pin  also  of  sliell,  and  a  complete 
miniature  comb,  supposed  to  have  been  used  in  the  early  part  of 
the  reign  of  George  111. 

2,  Four  elegant  gold  buckles  of  the  same  period. 


*  Traneaotions,  p.  21. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  Micro-Geology.*  ly  Edward  H.  Birkenhead,  F.0.8. 


1st  January,  1863,    ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

William  Mathison,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair, 

Mr.  Bell  Williams,  57,  Grove  street,  was  duly  elected  an  ordinary- 
member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  :—- 

From  Mr.  C.  Eoach  Smith. 

1.  Mediseval  houses  and  castles  in  England,  by  Ch.  Wykeham 
Martin,  Esq. 

2.  The  Excavations  at  Wroxeter,  by  C.  Roach  Smith. 

3.  Collectanea  Antiqua,  part  1,  vol.  VL,  by  C.  Roach  Smith. 

From  Mr.  Llewellyn  Jewitt. 

The  Reliquary  :  a  Depository  for  Precious  Relics — Legendary, 
Biographical  and  Historical — illustrative  of  the  Habits,  Customs 
and  Pursuits  of  our  Forefathers,  volumes  I.  and  II. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson. 
An  extensive  collection  of  rare  or  notable  etchings,  col^oured 
drawings,  books  &c.,  including  the  first  sketches  by  B.  R.  Haydon 
for  his  large  picture  in  the  Church  for  the  Blind,  Liverpool ;  an 
original  view  of  Liverpool,  1728 ;  an  original  etching,  by  Gibson, 
1812  ;  a  caricature,  entitled  "  Last  Scene  in  the  New  Play  of  the 
"  Old  Corporation,"  1835,  &c. 

By  Mr,  Sansora. 

Numerous  specimens  of  British  and  foreign  fossil  plants  and 
animals,  shells  &c.,  dredged  from  a  depth  of  nearly  two  miles 
in  the  bed  of  the  Atlantic ;  and  some  diatomacese  from  the 
Rappahannock. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

On  certain  deep-sea  and  other  Specimens  of  Natural  History, 
AS  seen  under  the  Microscope,  hy  Thomas  iSansom,  F.B.S.E. 

8th  January,  1863.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
John  F,  Marsh,  Esq,,  in  the  Chair, 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature. 
Proceedings,  vol.  VII.,  part  2. 

From  the  Statistical  Society, 
Journal,  vol,  XXV.,  part  4. 

From  the  Royal  Asiatic  Society. 
].  Journal,  vol,  XX.,  part  1. 


*  Transactions,  p.  41. 
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2.  Report,  Prospectus  and  Publications  of  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  1861. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 
By  the  Rey.  Dr.  Hume. 

Two  spears ;  one  from  New  Zealand,  the  head  elaborately  carved 
and  ornamented  with  feathers  and  tassels  of  hair. 

By  Mr.  Forrest. 

A  book  of  emblems  printed  at  Lyons  in  1551,  containing  numerous 
wood  cuts. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

1.  A  bronze  medal,  being  one  of  those  presented  by  Alexander 
Davison,  Esq.,  to  the  officers  and  seamen  of  the  fleet  which 
gained  the  victory  of  the  Nile  in  1798. 

2.  Two  tiles  found  at  Chester,  bearing  the  inscription  LEG 
XX— VV. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

Evert-Day  Life  of  a  Country  Gentleman  of  Cheshire  in 
THE  17th  Century  :  as  shewn  in  the  Private  Expenditure 
Journal  of  Colonel  Henry  Bradshaw,  of  Marple  and  Wybers- 
leigh,'!^  by  A.  Craig  Gibson,  F.8.A. 


im  January,  1863.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 
John  Hartnup,  F.R.A.S.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 

Proceedings,  vol.  XII.,  Nos.  50  to  52. 

From  the  Geologists'  Association. 
Proceedings,  vol.  I.,  Nos.  1  to  8. 

From  the  Royal  Irish  Academy. 

Transactions,  vol  XXIII.,  part  2,  and  vol.  XXIV.  part  2. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Plume. 

Three  Chinese  objects,  viz. : — 

1.  An  inkstand  in  soapstone,  representing  a  vessel  floating  on  the 
water,  with  shore  and  trees  in  the  background. 

2.  A  small  lamp  in  soapstone,  of  Roman  form. 

3.  A  piece  of  mother-o'-pearl,  apparently  formed  for  a  pendant  from 
a  child's  neck. 

By  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson. 

1.  Five  species  of  the  Sandpiper  with  their  eggs,  including  two  of 
the  Sanderlin,  now  exhibited  for  the  first  time. 

2.  Objects  illustrative  of  the  life  history  of  the  honey-bee. 

3.  Scolytes  destructor,  a  coleopterous  insect  well  known   as  a 
destroyer  of  the  elm. 


*  Transactions,  p.  67. 
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By  Mr.  H.  S,  Fisher. 

Seventeen  species  of  the  wild  rose  found  in  this  neighbourhood, 
being  an  addition  of  several  to  those  given  in  Dickinson's 
"  Flora  of  Liverpool,"  1854. 

The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

List  of  the  British  Eoses  and  Brambles  occurring  in  the 
Liverpool  District,*  %  Mr.  H.  S.  Fisher;  and 

On  the  Habitats  of  some  of  our  British  FERNS,f  hy  Nicholas 
Water  house,  Esq. 


Dth  Felruary,  1863.    ARCH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 

A.  Craig  Gibson,  F.S  A.,  in  the  Chair. 

Alexander  Steele,  Ph.Dr.,  Douglas,  Isle  of  Man,  was  duly  elected  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Normandy. 
Memoirs,  third  series,  vol.  iv,  parts  3  and  4. 

From  the  Society  of  Antiquaries  of  Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 
Archseologia  ^Eliana,  new  series,  No.  19. 

From  the  Author. 

Documents  relating  to  the  Winkley  family,  collected  by  William 
Winkley,  Jan.,  F.S.A. 

From  Mr.  Wilkinson. 

The  Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  or  Poetical  and  Mathematical 
Almanack  for  the  year  1863. 

From  Dr.  Kendrick. 

1.  A  hollow  brick,  many  hundreds  of  which  were  found  in  the 
foundation  of  an  old  dye  house  in  Norton  Folgate,  London,  said 
to  have  been  erected  in  1685  by  French  Protestant  Refugees. 

2.  Drawing  of  a  Roman  brand-iron  or  fire-dog,  found  during  recent 
excavations  at  the  Roman  station,  Wilderspool,  near  Warrington ; 
the  original  in  the  donor's  possession. 

3.  Tricking  of  the  arms  of  Moore  of  Bank  Hall,  Liverpool,  in  the 
year  1582,  done  by  the  late  Sir  W.  Betham,  Ulster  king-of-arms. 

4.  Seal  of  Henry  Moore,  Esq,,  (probably  a  Liverpool  man),  Lieut. 
Governor  of  Jamaica  in  1760. 

From  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 
A  halbert-head  formerly  carried  before  the  Mayor  and  Corporation 
of  Clitheroe,  mounted  by  the  donor  on  a  new  staff. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited : — 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

1.  Fac-simile  of  Magna  Cbarta,  with  the  arms  and  seals  of  the 
barons  emblazoned  in  gold  and  colours. 


*  Transactions,  p.  93. 
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2.  A  companion  sheet,  containing  the  Chartulary  or  Koll  of  Battle 
Abbey,  surrounded  by  the  arms  of  the  Conqueror  and  the  Norman 
barons  who  took  part  with  him  in  the  battle  of  Hastings. 
By  Mr.  Thomas  Dawson. 

1.  An  old  newspaper,  containing  "  a  relation  of  such  news  as  was 
*'  brought  to  Liverpool  in  Lancashire  from  Ireland — by  Captain 
"  George  Cranage — 5th  April,  1650." 

2.  Catalogues  of  the  first  three  Exhibitions  of  the  Academy  of  the 
Liverpool  Royal  Institution,  1822,  '24  and  '25. 

3.  The  Liverpool  Chronicle,  Nov.  19,  1767,  vol.  I,  No.  1. 

4.  Twenty-one  Views  of  the  Lakes,  with  descriptions  by  P.  Holland ; 
engraved  by  Rosenberg,  Liverpool,  August  1,  1792. 

6.  A  printed  letter  "To  the  Worshipful  the  Magistrates  :  To  the 
'  "  Gentlemen  of  the  Council :  and  To  the  whole  Community  of 
"  the  Town  of  Liverpool,"  on  the  subject  of  supplying  the  town 
with  fresh  water,  dated  Liverpool,  Dec.  17,  1751. 

6.  Moss's  Medical  Survey  of  Liverpool,  1784. 

7.  A  complete  set  of  Liverpool  Guides,  by  W.  Moss. 

By  Mr.  Morris  C.  Jones. 

An  ancient  bronze  spear-head,  one  of  a  considerable  number  found 
on  a  farm  called  "  Crowther's  Coppice,"  about  three  miles  to  the 
North-east  of  Welshpool,  Montgomeryshire,  and  at  a  distance  of 
little  more  than  a  mile  from  Buttington,  where  a  great  battle  was 
fought  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons  in  the  year  894, 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Greene,  Oldhall  Street,  through  Mr.  Mayer. 

Various  family  relics,  including  two  earthenware  dishes,  said  to 
have  been  taken  to  New  England  in  the  Mayfloiver ;  a  pair  of 
high-heeled  embroidered  silk  shoes,  worn  by  Mr.  Greene's  great- 
great-great-aunt  at  her  wedding  in  1747  ;  a  glass  goblet  which 
belonged  to  the  same  lady  ;  and  a  queen's-ware  earthenware  plate 
bearing  a  medallion  of  Frederic  the  Great  and,  in  thi-ee  com- 
partments, in  raised  letters,  the  inscription,  "  success  to  the  King 
"  of  Prussia  and  his  forces." 

By  Mr.  Mayer,  F.S  A.,  V.P. 
Several  specimens  of  the  celebrated  leaden  figures.  &c.,  found  at 
Shadwell,  on  the  Thames,  where  articles  of  this  description  have 
been  found  in  such  numbers  as  to  suggest  the  supposition  of 
their  being  portion  of  the  cargo  of  a  foreign  vessel  wrecked  on 
her  passage  up  the  river.  Mr.  Mayer  expressed  his  suspicion 
that  they  are  forgeries. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  the  Life  and  Writings  of  the  late  Henry  Buckley,h< 
by  T.  T.  Wilkinson,  F.R.A.S. 


mh  February,  1863.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
CoL.  Sir  William  Brown,  Bart.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 
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The  following  donations  were  presented  :— 

From  the  Bureau  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.C. 

1.  Eeport  of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  for  the  year  1861, 
Agriculture. 

2.  Circular  from  the  Commissioner  of  Agriculture  of  the  United 
States  on  the  present  Agricultural.  Mineral  and  Manufacturing 
Condition  and  Eesources  of  the  United  States,  1862. 

From  the  Author. 

Annual  Report  of  Brevet  Lieut.-Colonel  J.  D.  Graham,  Major  of 
U.S.  Topogrtiphical  Engineers,  on  the  Improvement  of  the  Har- 
bours ot  Lakes  Michigan,  St.  Clair,  Erie,  Ontario  and  Champlain. 
1858. 

From  Major  Greig. 

Report  on  the  Police  Establishment  and  the  State  of  Crime,  with 
Tabular  Returns,  for  the  year  ending  29th  September,  1862;  by 
the  Watch  Committee  of  the  Borough  of  Liverpool. 

From  the  Author. 

The  Lesser  Lights  of  Literature  :  a  Paper  read  before  the  Philo- 
mathic  Society  by  David  Buxton,  F.R.S.L.,  &c.  &c. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  Geo.  M.  Browne. 

Two  numbers  of  the  Liverpool  Chronicle,  dated  1768. 

The  following  paper  was  read 

On  the  Applications  of  Electricity,    hy  Edward  B.  Bright, 
F.R.A.S, 

[This  Meeting  was  attended  by  numerous  friends  of  the  Members, 
amongst  whom  were  many  Ladies  ;  and  the  Paper^  which  was  illustrated 
by  a  succession  of  very  effective  experiments,  was  read  in  the  Theatre 
adjoining  the  Society's  ordinary  meeting-room.] 


mh  Fehruanj,  1863.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Nicholas  Waterhouse,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

W.  A.  F.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Wennington  hall,  late  High  Sheriff  of 
Lancashire,  a  member  ex  officio  during  his  Shrievalty,  was  duly 
enrolled  as  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Royr.l  Irish  Academy. 
Proceedings,  Vol.  VII,  Nos.  1  to  8. 


*  Transactions,  p.  223. 
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From  the  Geological  and  Polytechnic  Society  of  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire. 

Proceedings  for  1861. 

From  the  Leeds  Philosophical  and  Literary  Society. 
Annual  Report  for  1861-62. 

From  the  Liverpool  Philomathic  Society. 
Proceedings,  Vol.  VII,  1861-62. 

Mr.  Adam  Holden  exhibited  a  black  letter  copy  of  the  translation  into 
English  of  the  Spanish  work  of  Peter  Martyr,  detailing  the  voyages 
and  discoveries  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  Indies,  &c.,  dated  1555. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Idea  of  Shakspeare's  Midsummer  Night's  Dbeam,  hy 
the  Rev.  Hermann  Baar,  Ph.Dr. 


bth  March,  1863.    ARCH^OLOGICAL  SECTION. 
Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V,P.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  Messrs.  R.  Besley  and  Co.,  London,  through  Mr.  Brakell, 

A  General  Specimen  of  Printing  Types. 

From  the  Societe  Archeologique  de  I'Orleanais. 
Bulletin,  No.  41. 

From  the  Leicester  Archaeological  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  I.,  part  1. 

From  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Archaeological  Society. 
Original  Papers,  vol.  VI.,  parts  1  and  2. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society. 

The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.S.,  Nos.  VI.,  VII.,  VIII. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson. 

1.  A  collection  of  broadsides  and  views  referring  to  Liverpool, 
principally  of  the  last  century. 

2.  Coy)y  of  "  A  Sermon  preach'd  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of 
"  her  late  Majesty  Queen  Ann  of  glorious  memory,  in  the 
"  Parochial   Church  of  St.  Peter  in  Liverpoolo,  on  Sunday, 

Sept.  5,  1714." 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

An  object,  unique  in  respect  to  its  date  (12th  or  13th  century), 
recently  found  on  the  Cheshire  sea-shore.  It  had  evidently  been 
used  as  a  perfume-casket,  and  bears  round  the  side  an  inscription 
which  has  been  variously  interpreted,  but  no  conclusive  expla- 
nation of  it  has  yet  been  suggested.  An  ougraving  of  this  box 
was  lately  published  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine. 
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By  Mr.  Newton. 

*'  Discours  du  Songe  de  Philophile ;  "  a  folio  volume  printed  at 
Paris  in  1546,  containing  numerous  wood-cut  illustrations  of 
superior  execution  for  the  period. 

The  following  paper  was  read : — 

On  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  the  Gulf  Stream,  hy  the 
Bev.  Charles  W.  Denison,  Boston,  U.  8.  A. 


mh  March,  1863.    LITERARY  SECTION. 
William  Mathison,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Smithsonian  Institution. 

1.  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Regents  for  the  year  1860. 

2.  Catalogue  of  Publications  of  the  Institution,  corrected  to  June, 
'1862. 

From  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society  of  Liverpool. 
Proceedings,  1861-62,  No.  XVI. 

From  the  Publishers. 

Poor  Rabbin's  Ollmiuick  for  the  Town  o'  Bilfawst,  1863  ;  being  an 
illustration  of  local  dialect. 

From  Mr.  C.  S.  Gregson. 

Proceedings  of  the  Northern  Entomological  Society  for  June  and 
December,  1862. 

From  Mr.  J.  R.  Hughes. 

On  the  manufacture  of  puddled  or  wrought  steel,  by  William  Clay. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

A  fragment  of  mountain  limestone  containing  corallites,  being  part 
of  a  boulder  found  on  the  Egremont  shore  of  the  Mersey. 
By  Mr.  A.  Craig  Gibson,  F.S.A. 

Thirty  bronze  medals  referring  to  events  in  the  reign  of  the  First 
Napoleon;  a  medal  of  Charles  IX.,  dated  1572  ;  and  one  of 
Henry  IV.,  dated  1604. 

By  Mr.  Fabert. 

L.  An  engraving  entitled  "  Tentation  de  St.  Antoine,"  containing 
numerous  grotesque  and  monstrous  figures,  published  at  Paris, 
n.d.    The  designer's  name  is  Callot. 

2.  Two  octagonal  gold  coins  of  Australia,  being  a  fi.fty  dollar  piece 
and  quarter  dollar  respectively. 

By  Mr.  Gregson,  in  illustration  of  his  Paper. 

1.  Specimens  of  forest  and  fruit-bearing  trees  destroyed  by  the 
larvae  of  insects. 

2.  A  collection  of  coleopterous  and  other  insects. 
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The  following  Papers  were  read  : — 

Notes  on  Insects  injueious  to  Fruit  and  Forest  Trees, ^  by 
Mr.  Charles  S.  Gregson  ;  and 

Popular  Ehymes  and  Proverbs  connected  with  Localities, 
Second  Series,f  hy  Alex.  Craig  Gibson,  F.S.A. 


mh  March,  1863.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Thomas  Dawson,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  gentlemen  were  duly  elected  ordinary  members  of  the 
Society  : — 

Edward  Dawson,  Aldcliffe  hall,  Lancaster. 
Richard  Newsham,  Preston. 
Edward  Satterthwaite,  Lancaster. 

Andrew  Tucker  Squarey,  Apsley  villas,  Lower  Bebington. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 

Proceedings,  vol.  Xlf.,  No.  53. 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol  VII.,  No.  1. 

From  the  Geological  Society. 

1.  Quarterly  Journal,  vol.  XIX.,  part  1. 

2.  Charter  and  Bye  Laws. 
8.  List  of  Members,  1865, 

From  the  Royal  Dublin  Society. 
Journal,  Nos.  26  to  28. 

From  the  Geological  Society  of  Dublin. 
Journal,  vol.  IX.,  part  2. 

From  Mr.  W.  G.  Herdman. 

Diary  of  a  Journey  from  Coalbrookdale  to  London,  anno  1743  ;  to 
which  is  added  an  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  the 
Thames  and  Severn.  Anonymous. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  horn  of  hos  prim  'ujeimis,  obtained  in  the  opening  or  tunnel 
discovered  in  Liverpool  last  summer,  running  from  the  site  of 
the  old  Castle,  near  St.  George's  Church,  down  towards  the  water. 

2.  A  two-handled  Vase,  manufactured  near  St.  Helen's  three  or 
four  years  ago.  It  was  made,  with  some  others,  after  a  copy  left 
by  a  stranger  who  never  returned  for  them.  Jt  is  supposed  they 
were  intended  for  forgeries  of  the  antique. 


*  Transactions,  p.  203.  +  Transactions,  p.  159. 
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3.  A  bow  and  four  arrows  from  the  Marquesas  Islands.  Two  of 
the  arrow-beads  are  barbed  and  two  pointed;  and  all  are  said  to 
be  poisoned. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson 
'l.  A  Turkisli  yataghan,  mounted  in  silver. 

2.  A  horse-pistol,  with  silver  mountings,  about  100  years  old. 

3.  An  American  "  Eagle,"  or  gold  ten-dollar  piece,  dated  1800  ; 

a  Half-Eagle,  dated  1806;  and  a  Quarter-Eagle,  dated  1807; 
being  of  the  earliest  types  of  the  gold  coinage  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  : — 

On  the  Typical  Quadrumana,*  hy  Quthhert  Collingwood,  M.B,  Sc. 


mh  April,  1863.    SCIENTIFIC  SECTION. 

Peter  R.  McQuie,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith,  Aldboro'  House,  Egremont,  Birkenhead,  was 
duly  elected  an  ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented : — 

From  the  Royal  Society. 

Proceedings,  vol.  XII,  No.  54. 

From  the  Society  of  Arts. 
Journal,  Nos.  471  to  542. 

From  the  Statistical  Society. 
Journal,  vol.  XXVI,  part  1. 

From  the  Publisher. 

Health ;  a  Family  Medical  Journal,  Nos.  5  to  9. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hume. 

1.  A  glass  bead,  belonging  to  Mr.  Ecroyd  Smith,  excavated  by  a 
rabbit  on  Hilbre  Island.  It  is  of  a  bright  cobalt  blue,  veined 
with  enamel  of  yellow,  banded  with  a  small  thread  of  green. 

2.  Two  specimens  of  earth  ;  one  dredged  from  a  depth  of  1950 
fathoms  in  the  Atlantic,  the  other  from  a  warm  spring  in  Iceland, 
near  Geyser. 

By  Mr.  Mathison. 

1.  Four  small  dishes  of  copper,  covered  with  enamel,  being  part  of 
the  loot  from  ihe  Chinese  Emperor's  Summer  Palace. 

2.  A  small  image,  of  Chinese  work,  in  jade-stone. 

3.  A  pair  of  Spanish  fans  of  the  early  part  of  last  century. 

4.  A  picture  in  the  Greek  style,  by  an  Italian  artist  of  the  13th 
century,  representing  the  Annunciation. 

♦  Transactions,  p.  141. 
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By  Mr.  Forrest. 

1.  Specimens  of  a  2^-inch  globe-lens  for  photographic  purposes, 
invented  by  Harrison  of  New  York.  The  glass  covers  a  flat 
field  of  60  degi-ees. 

2.  Two  pictures  taken  by  Harrison's  new  globe  lens  above  described. 

During  a  conversation  arising  out  of  the  exhibition  of  the  lens, 
Mr.  Forrest  undertook  to  read  before  the  Society  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  on  which  he  claimed  for  Liverpool  the  priority,  in  England,  in 
the  art  of  photographing  the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies  by  their 
own  light. 

The  Rev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.  &c.,  Hon.  Secretary,  called  attention  to 
a  proposal  to  raise,  near  the  spot,  a  memorial  of  the  execution  of  James, 
seventh  Earl  of  Derby,  at  Bolton,  in  1651. 

The  following  paper  was  read  : — 

What  is  the  Photographic  Image  ?  ly  Mr.  J.  H.  Glover. - 

The  author,  after  stating  the  various  theories  proposed  from  time 
to  time,  based  respectively  on  chemical  and  electrical  agency,  and  the 
experiments  recently  made  by  himself  in  elucidation  of  the  question, 
summed  up  the  result  of  his  enquiries  in  the  following  terms  :  — 

The  action  of  light  is  first  chemical,  disturbing  a  portion  of  the 
iodine  or  bromine,  which  is  not  actually  separated  until  brought  in 
contact  with  some  combining  substance  in  the  developing  fluid,  pro- 
ducing an  image  of  subiodide  of  silver.  This  substance  possesses 
an  electrical  affinity  for  the  particles  of  metallic  silver,  as  reduced 
from  its  solution  by  the  subsequent  intensifier. 

The  question  naturally  arises — how  do  you  account  for  the 
action  of  the  old  developers  which  contain  no  recognized  substance 
capable  of  combining  with  the  suspended  iodine  ?  The  answer  is 
simple  enough.  When  a  solution  of  pyrogalic  acid  and  silver  is 
applied  to  a  sensitive  plate  which  has  been  exposed  to  light,  the 
action  of  the  developer  is  reversed.  The  pyrogalic  acid  having  no 
afiinity  for  iodine,  has  first  to  reduce  a  portion  of  metallic  silver  from 
its  solution.  We  have  then  all  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  the 
image.  The  metallic  silver  has  a  strong  afiinity  for  the  iodine,  sub- 
iodide  is  formed,  reduction  of  the  nitrate  progresses,  and  intensifica- 
tion is  the  consequence. 

Again,  the  proto-sulphate  of  iron  developer  is  more  rapid  in  its 
result  than  the  pyrogalic  acid.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  salt  of 
iron  is  the  more  energetic  reducing  agent,  and  the  metalic  particles 
consist  of  pure  silver,  which  is  not  the  case  from  pyrogalic  acid,  they 
being  more  or  less  associated  with  organic  matter.  In  the  iron  de- 
velopment then,  we  have  closer  contact  of  the  combining  substances, 
consequently  greater  rapidity  of  action. 

While  on  this  subject  we  ought  not  to  overlook  the  beauteous 
images  produced  by  the  now  neglected,  because  evanescent,  Daguer- 
reotype process,  the  pioneer  of  all  photography. 

The  foundation  of  the  image  consists  of  a  surface  of  highly 
polished  silver,  having  a  delicate  superstratum  of  sensitive  iodido  of 
the  same  metal. 
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The  action  of  light  is  precisely  the  same  as  upon  the  collodion 
film,  but  in  this  instance  we  have  an  absorbent  of  the  liberated  iodine 
in  the  metallic  substratum,  so  that  the  plate  itself  possesses  all  the 
elements  of  chemical  action,  and  in  consequence  the  subsequent  elec- 
trical affinity  for  the  condensed  mercurial  vapours  which  form  the 
visible  image. 


1th  May,  1863.    ARCHAEOLOGICAL  SECTION. 

Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr,  Edward  B.  Bright,  2,  Exchange  buildings,  was  duly  elected  an 
ordinary  member  of  the  Society. 

The  following  donations  were  presented  : — 

From  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 
Proceedings,  vol.  VII,  No.  2. 

From  the  Numismatic  Society. 

The  Numismatic  Chronicle,  N.S.,  No.  9. 

From  the  Architectural  and  Archaeological  Society  of  the  County  of 
Buckingham. 
Records  of  Buckinghamshire,  vol.  II,  No.  8. 

From  the  Kilkenny  and  S.  E.  of  Ireland  Archa3ological  Society. 
Proceedings  and  papers,  N.S.,  No.  38. 

From  the  Sussex  Arch  geological  Society. 
Sussex  Archaeological  Collections,  vol.  XIV. 

From  the  Manchester  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society. 
Proceedings,  April  to  June,  1860. 

From  C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A. 

1.  On  an  unpublished  coin  of  Carausius  and  two  of  Allectus ;  by 
Churchill  Babington. 

2.  Florin  d'or  de  Tecklenbourg. 

3.  Trois  Bulles  d'or  des  Empereurs  beiges  de  Constantinople. 
From  Mr.  H.  S.  Fisher. 

Naturalists'  Scrap  Book,  part  1. 

From  M.  de  Perthes. 

L'Abbevillois,  French  Newspaper  for  the  18th  of  April,  1863. 

From  the  Proprietors,  through  Mr.  T.  Reay. 

The  Liverpool  Compass,  a  Literary  and  Scientific  Journal,  Nos.  1 
to  9. 

From  Mr.  T.  Dawson. 

A  copy  of  a  reprint  of  Mr.  John  Eyes's  Map  of  Liverpool,  1765, 
with  the  addition  of  the  names  of  the  principal  contemporary 
land  owners. 

The  following  objects  of  interest  were  exhibited  : — 

By  Mr.  T.  Dawson. 

1.  Liverpool  editions  of  Everard's  Book-keeping,  1764,  and  the 
History  of  Colonel  Jaque,  1784. 
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2.  Thirteen  views  in  Chester  and  Cheshire,  taken  in  1810  for 
;    Lysons's  "  Magna  Britannia." 

3.  A  photogram  of  the  Bazaar  which  stood  until  recently  at  the 
corner  of  Church-street  and  Whitechajjel. 

By  Mr.  H.  Ecroyd  Smith. 

The  plan  of  a  fine  hunting  villa  of  the  Roman  period  found  some 
years  ago  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Treves,  with  numerous 
coloured  drawings  of  its  Mosaic  pavements. 

By  Mr.  J.  H.  Gibson. 

1.  An  elaborately  carved  oval  picture  frame  of  Chinese  work. 

2.  A  gi-oup  in  ivory  procured  at  Penaug,  believed  to  be  the  work  of 
the  Malays, 

By  Mr.  J.  S.  Dalton. 

A  copy  of  the  Liverpool  Chronicle  for  May  12 — 19,  1768. 

The  following  papers  were  read  : — 

On  the  Training,  Ceremonial,  and  Maxims  of  Chivalry,  hy 
the  Rev.  W.  T.  Barry,  B.A. ;  and  On  the  Scarcity  of  Home  Grown 
Fruits  in  Great  Britain,  with  remedial  Suggestions,*  hy 
C.  Roach  Smith,  F.S.A.,  dc. 


Uth  May,  1863.    MISCELLANEOUS  MEETING. 

Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  in  the  Chair. 

This  meeting  was  held  by  invitation  of  the  Chairman,  at  his  Museum  of 
British  and  Foreign  Antiquities,  8,  Colquitt  street,  and  was  numerously 
attended  by  ladies  and  other  friends  as  well  as  members.  After  having 
inspected  the  contents  of  the  various  rooms,  the  company  assembled  in 
the  principal  apartment,  when  Mr.  Mayer,  after  cordially  welcoming 
his  guests,  announced  his  intention  to  offer  his  collection  to  the  town  of 
Liverpool  on  a  suitable  building  being  provided  for  it. 

Mr.  J.  A.  Forest  then  read — 

An  Account  of  the  earliest  successful  Experiments  made  in 
England  in  producing,  by  their  own  light,  Photograms  of  the 
Moon  and  other  heavenly  bodies. 

In  the  first  number  of  the  Liverpool  Photographic  Journal,  published 
on  the  1st  January,  1854,  is  announced  the  i'act  that  the  British  Asso- 
ciation had  offered  a  premium  for  the  best  photograph  of  the  moon,  for 
which  it  was  expected  our  resident  photographers  would  compete.  On 
the  12th  of  January  I  waited  upon  Mr.  John  Hartnnp,  at  the  Liverpool 
Observatory,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  co-operate  with  the  Liverpool 
Photograpliic  Society  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  photograi)hs  of  the 
moon  for  the  coming  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  which  was 
proposed  to  beheld  in  Liverpool  in  September  of  that  year.    He  acqui- 
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esced  most  cordially  in  the  proposal,  and  we  commenced  our  arrange- 
ments immediately  afterwards.  At  this  early  stage  of  our  proceedings 
we  were  assisted  by  the  counsel  of  Mr.  G.  R.  Berry,  and  in  February 
we  were  joined  in  our  operations  by  Dr.  Edwards. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  the  narrative,  I  will  describe  the  posi- 
tion of  lunar  photography  in  the  beginning  of  1854.  The  discoveries  of 
M.  Daguerre  and  Mr.  Fox  Talbot  were  both  brought  out  in  England 
under  the  bane  of  the  patent  laws  :  the  result  was  tliat  our  American 
cousins,  free  from  such  trammels,  made  rapid  progress  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Daguerreotype  silver-plate  process.  We  find  that  Professor 
Bond,  of  Cambridge,  U.S.,  was  the  first  person  that  applied  this  process 
to  the  delineation  of  the  moon.  He  possessed  instruments  of  larger 
magnifying  power  than  those  at  the  Liverpool  Observatory.  His  per- 
severance was  highly  creditable  to  him  as  a  scientific  investigator,  for 
he  spoiled  one  or  two  hundred  Daguerreotype  plates  before  he  obtained 
a  good  result.  Some  of  these  specimens  reached  England,  and  stimu- 
lated the  British  Association  to  make  the  ofier  above  named  in  the 
session  of  1853.  In  the  meantime  a  new  discoverer  had  appeared  in 
Mr.  Scott  Archer,  of  London,  imparting  his  valuable  collodion  process  to 
the  world,  with  a  disinterestedness  which  cannot  be  too  highly  praised,  no 
restrictions  having  been  imposed  after  the  discovery.  Had  he  done 
otherwise,  his  fortune  was  secure ;  for  at  this  moment  all  other  photo- 
graphic media  have  nearly  ceased  to  exist,  and  his  alone  remains. 

The  telescope  of  the  Liverpool  Observatory  is  furnished  with  an 
excellent  equatoreal  mounting  and  clock-work  motion  of  great  firmness 
and  steadiness.  The  object-glass  has  a  focal  length  of  about  12-^ 
feet ;  and  a  small  camera-box  being  substituted  for  the  eye-piece,  the 
image  is  received  upon  the  ground  glass  or  the  prepared  plate  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  After  much  fruitless  labour  the  chemical  focus  was 
discovered  to  be  about  eight-tenths  of  an  inch  beyond  that  of  the 
visual  one,  the  glass  being  over-corrected  to  that  extent  in  respect  to 
its  actinic  focus.  It  was  at  first  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  want  of 
sharpness  of  outline  observed  was  due  to  the  motion  of  the  object  or 
to  imperfect  focussing,  and  the  most  excellent  specimens  were  ob- 
tained by  the  continual  gxridance  of  Mr.  Llartnup's  steady  hand  in 
addition  to  the  clock-work  movement,  while  his  eye  was  kept  on 
the  finder  with  a  micrometer  eye-piece  of  good  power,  crossed  with 
fine  wires,  by  which  he  could  maintain  the  position  of  a  given  point  in 
the  field.  The  time  for  taking  these  pictures  varied  from  thirty  seconds 
to  three  minutes,  and  the  chemicals  employed  were  those  ordinarily 
used  for  taking  positive  collodion  pictures.  The  bath  was  slightly  acid, 
and  the  developing  agent  was  sulphate  of  iron,  in  the  proportion  of 
ten  grains  to  the  ounce  of  water.  The  pictures  were  afterwards  con- 
verted into  negatives  by  aid  of  chloride  of  gold.  The  impressed  image 
measured  one  inch  and  one-third  in  diameter.  This  was  too  small  to 
be  useful,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  Mr,  Hartnup  and  I  called 
upon  an  optician  to  inquire  how  far  we  might  safely  enlarge  it  without 
loosing  sharpness.  He  said  he  thought  two  or  three  diameters.  A  few 
days  afterwards  Mr.  Hartnup  proposed  to  send  to  Mr.  Towson  for  his 
magic  lantern,  and  our  first  attempt  was  to  enlarge  it  on  the  screen  to 
twenty-five  feet  diameter.  You  may  easily  imagine  our  astonishment  to 
find  it  nearly  as  sharp  as  the  original,  and  our  optical  friend's  theory 
utterly  groundless.  We  beheld  the  crater  of  Copernicus,  which  is 
almost  invisible  in  the  original,  six  inches  in  diameter,  with  its  shadow 
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beautifully  delineated ;  and,  like  Cuvier  when  he  placed  the  bones 
of  the  mammoth  together  for  the  first  time,  we  looked  with  delight 
on  seeing  tiie  surface  of  the  moon  as  no  one  had  seen  it  before.  With 
data  like  this  to  go  by,  we  ]iroposed  to  get  a  screen  made  fifty-six  feet 
square,  to  cover  the  side  of  St.  George's  Hall,  and  to  project  the  image 
across  the  hall  by  the  means  of  an  oxyhydrogen  light.  We  were  very 
kindly  assisted  in  this  by  Mr.  Wood,  of  the  firm  of  Messrs  Abraham 
and  Co.,  Lord  street. 

It  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  first  impression  suitable  for  the 
magic  lantern.  This  part  of  the  arrangement  was  intrusted  to  Mr. 
John  M'Innes,  who  ado))ted  the  mode  of  enlargement  proposed  by  Mr. 
Stewart  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Herschel,  which  appeared  in  the  A  thenaum 
early  in  1854 — with  only  this  difference,  that  instead  of  having  the  box 
made  in  one  piece  he  used  his  small  camera,  introducing  the  lens  into 
the  opening  of  a  half-plate  camera  box,  thus  placing  them  fi-ont  to  front. 
The  negative  to  be  copied  he  placed  in  the  groove  of  the  slide  of  the 
small  camera,  and  exposed  it  to  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  to  the 
brightest  portion  of  the  sky,  the  picture  being  received  upon  a  collo- 
dionised  glass  plate  placed  in  the  slide  of  the  larger  box. 

In  the  course  of  our  experiments  a  question  arose  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  taking  a  stereoscopic  view  of  the  moon.  Mr.  Hartuup 
suggested  a  plan  by  which  this  would  be  settled :  it  was  by  taking  the 
moon  twelve  hours  before  her  full  and  then  twelve  hours  alter,  and  the 
result  was  that  we  got  a  shadow  of  both  sides.  We  put  these  impres- 
sions into  the  stereoscope,  on  looking  through  which  the  moon  appeared 
a  perfect  ball. 

This  paper  was  followed  by  a  description  given  by  the  Rev.  A.  Hume, 
D.C.L.,  Hon.  Secretary,  of  the  Ancient  Messedag  Stave  or  Prim  Stave, 
derived  chiefly  from  a  treatise  of  the  learned  Professor  Munch  of 
Copenhagen. 

After  describing  the  old  Scandinavian  system  of  measuring  and 
dividing  the  year,  the  rev.  gentleman  proceeded  to  say  that,  although 
the  calendar  was  altered,  on  the  introduction  of  Christianity,  everything 
which  could  in  any  way  be  retained  was  transferred  from  the  old  to  the 
new.  Instead  of  Pagan  festivals  came  those  of  the  Christians,  which 
out  of  church  were  celebrated  as  before  by  merry-making,  and  several, 
as,  for  instance,  Christmas  (yule)  did  not  even  change  names.  The 
Summers-feast  became  St.  John's  day,  and  the  harvest-feast  was  either 
transferred  to  Michaelmas  day,  fourteen  days  before,  or  to  All  Saints' 
day,  fourteen  days  after.  Instead  of  the  old  pagan  Gods,  to  whom 
special  days  had  been  dedicated,  came  the  Catholic  Christian  saints, 
and  the  confidence  reposed  in  the  former  as  patrons  was  transferred  to 
the  latter.  Inasmuch  now  as  particular  Gods  were  supposed  to  exercise 
influence  over  the  weather,  the  yield  of  the  crops,  &c. ;  and  the  days 
dedicated  to  them  denoted  when  particular  work,  as  ploughing,  shearing, 
&c.,  ought  to  be  done,  or  were  supposed  to  indicate  the  coming  state  of 
weather  and  the  prosperity  of  the  year  (the  so  called  Mark-days) — it 
became  necessary  to  have  saints  to  supply  their  j)lace.  As  may  be  sup- 
posed, it  was  the  office  of  the  clergy  to  keep  account  of  the  time,  and 
calculate  when  the  various  holydays  would  occur.  For  the  laity  this 
was  much  more  difficult  than  formerly,  as  so  many  Christian  festivals 
do  not  fall  on  any  fixed  day,  but  are  governed  by  Easter,  and  thus 
occur  now  sooner  and  now  later.    The  fixed  holydays  could  be  more 
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easily  remembered  by  the  common  man,  as, 
without  knowing  how  to  write,  he  might  make 
a  list  of  the  days  of  the  year  in  the  shape  of 
points  or  strokes,  and  denote  the  holy  days  by 
certain  marks.  It  was  of  importance  to  know 
the  proper  "  mark-days,"  not  so  much  in  a  re- 
ligious point  of  view,  as  to  be  able  to  make 
the  necessary  prophecies  regarding  the  wea- 
ther. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  self- 
made  calendars  existed  in  Pagan  times,  and 
the  same  system  prevailed  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  Christianity  up  to  the  last  century,  by 
arranging  the  so-called  Messe  or  Prim  Staves. 

There  are  two  descriptions  of  Staves,  Messe- 
dag-Staves  (Messedag  i.e.  day  of  mass)  and 
Prim-Staves.  The  former,  which  are  the  most 
simple,  only  contain  the  days  and  signs  for 
those  to  be  particularly  observed ;  the  Prim- 
Staves,  besides,  contain  the  marks  for  the  j 
Sundays  and  the  changes  in  the  moon,  whence 
their  name,  as  the  first  full-moon  after  equinox,  j 
(in  Latin  prima  luna)  was  thus  ascertained.  ! 
The  Messedag-Staves  are  met  with  most  fre-  j 
quently.    They  consist  mostly  of  flat  pieces  j 
of  wood,  about  an  ell  long,  two  inches  broad  I 
and  half  an  inch  thick,  and  have  frequently 
a  handle,  giving  them  the  appearance  of  a 
sword.    Sometimes  they  have  served  as  mea- 
sure of  an  ell.    The  flat  side  is  divided  into  ; 
two  unequal  parts  by  a  line  running  length- 
ways.   In  the  narrower  space  the  days  are 
marked  at  equal  distances,  half  a  year  on 
each  side,  or  182  marks  on  the  one  side  and 
183  on  the  other  side.    In  the  wider  space, 
and  connected  with  the  days,  stand  the  signs 
for  those  to  be  particularly  observed.  On 
the  edges  the  weeks  are  indicated.    The  marks 
for  the  days  do  not  run  from  January  to  July 
and  from  July  to  December,  but,  on  the  side 
called  Vetr-Leid,  i.e.,  winterside  —  from  the 
14th  October  till  the  13th  April:  and  on  the 
other,  called  Somar  Leid,  i.e.,  summerside — 
from  the  14th  April  till  the  13th  October. 
The  signs  are  partly  taken  from  the  meaning 
they  ha.ve  with  regard  to  the  weather,  hus- 
bandry, or  from  some  legend  of  the  Saint  for 
the  day.     Hardly  two  staves  alike  can  be 
found ;   they  are  more  or   less  elaborately 
carved,  and  the  days  marked  often  vary.  Nor 
are  the  Staves  all  of  the  form  described  :  soma 
are  made  of  a  round  or  oblong  sha)3e,  and  the 
name  "Stave"  can,  therefore,  hardly  be  ap- 
plied to  them.  A  semi-circular  mark  sometimes 
placed  immediately  before  a  Saint-day,  denotes 
the  eve  of  such  a  day. 
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The  following  description  will  be  seen  to  apply,  with  tolerable  accu- 
racy, to  the  Messedag  stick  belonging  to  the  Society,  an  illustration  of 
which  is  given. 


Winters  IDE. 


14tli  October.       St.  Calistus — Sign  generally  a  fir  tree. 
18th       „  St.  Luke — Sign  a  cross. 

21st       „  The  11,000  Virgins — A  ring  or  some  female  figures. 

28th       „  Simon  and  Judas — A  treble  cross  or  a  sledge. 

1st  November.     All  Saints' — A  ships  mast,  "  the  navigation  then  ceasing.*' 

2nd       „  All  Souls' — A  cross,. 

11th       „  St.  Martin's  Day — The  neck  of  a  goose,  which  was  then  eaten. 

(This  custom  is  still  observed.) 
23rd       „  St.  Clement's  Day — An  anchor,  the  Saint  being  tied  to  one 

and  droAvned.   All  vessels  should  be  in 

port  on  this  day. 

25th       „  St.  Catherine — A  cross — sometimes  a  wheel  to  indicate  the 

way  she  died. 

30th       ,,  St.  Andrew — A  fishing-hook  or  St.  Andrew's  cross.  X 

4th  December.     St.  Barbara — Generally  a  tower  or  a  chain  to  indicate  her 

imprisonment. 

6th       „  St.  Nicholas — Sometimes  a  candle  with  three  branches. 

8th       „  "\'irgin's  Conception — Generally  a  cross. 

13th       ,,  St.  Lucy — Sometimes  a  pike  "  many  fish  being  then  caught." 

Sometimes  a  stake,  St.  L.  being  burnt. 
21st        „  St  Thomas — Sometimes  a  barrel  as  the  Christmas  ale  was 

then  brewed. 

25th        „  Christmas — A  drinking-horn,  seven  branched  candlestick  or 

a  sun. 

1st  January.        New  Year — A  small  sun,  a  treble  cross  or  an  hour-glass.  If 

the  sky  was  red,  war  would  follow, 
eth       ,,  Three  Kings — Generally  three  crowns,  sometimes  a  can. 

11th       ,,  St.  Brictiva  (a  saint  not  known) — Generally  a  horse,  as  a 

peasant,  who  neglected  the  day  and 
drove  out,  broke  one  of  his  horse's  legs. 
13th       „  Twentieth  day  after  Christmas — Generally  a  reversed  horn  or 

a  barrel,  the  Christmas  ale  being  then 
finished. 

17th       „  St.  Anthony — Generally  a  cross. 

20th       „  Fabian  and  Sebastian — A  double  cross  or  an  axe,  as  firewood 

should  be  cut  about  this  time. 

25th       „  St.  Paul's  Conversion — A  cross,  sometimes  a  bow  or  a  sun.  If 

the  sun  shone,  even  so  long  only  as  it 
took  to  mount  a  horse,  the  year  would 
be  a  good  one  : — Storm  would  bring 
war;  Fog,  sickness;  Snow  and  Kain, 
famine. 

2nd  February.     Purification  of  Virgin — Some  candles  or  a  seven  branched 

candlestick. 

8rd       „  St.  Blaise — Generally  a  vessel  or  a  horn.    If  it  blew  on  that 

day  it  would  blow  all  the  year. 
&th       „  St.  Agatha — Generally  a  mouse. 
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32nd  February.     St.  Peter's  Stool— Generally  a  key — sometimes  a  stone.  The 

mariners  should  commence  getting 
their  vessels  ready.  There  would  be 
no  change  in  the  weather  for  forty  days 
following. 

24th  St.  Matthias — Sometimes  a  cross. 

12th  March  St.  Gregory — Sometimes  the  figure  of  the  saint ;  also  a  bird. 

25th       „  Annunciation  of  Mary — The  sign  was  generally  a  figure  re- 

presenting Mary. 


SUMMEESrOE. 

14th  April.  Tiburtius  and  Valerian  us — A  fir  tree.    If  it  snowed  that  day 

it  would  snow  nine  times  more  before 
Midsummer. 

16th       „  St.  Magnus — A  pickaxe,  as  the  fieldwork  was  then  to  com- 

mence. 

23rd       „  St.  George — Sometimes  a  cross. 

25th       „  St.  Mark— No  definition  of  sign. 

1st  May.  Philip  and  James — Sometimes  a  double  cross,  or  a  bird  in  a 

tree. 

3rd    „  Invention  of  the  Cross — A  cross. 

15th    ,f  St.  Hallvard — A  millstone,  sometimes  a  number  of  dots  sig- 

nifying corn,  three  days  before  and 
three  days  after  being  the  best  time  for 
sowing. 

17th  June.  St.  Botolf — Generally  a  cross  or  a  scythe. 

24th    „  St.  John  the  Baptist — Sign  sometimes  a  head  on  a  dish.  If 

it  rained  there  would  be  a  wet  harvest. 

29th    „  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul — A  key — sometimes  a  flower,  as  medi- 

cinal herbs  should  then  be  gathered. 
2nd  July.  Visitation  of  tlie  Virgin — St.  Swithin — Generally  two  branches 

of  a  tree  crossways.  As  the  weather 
was  on  that  day  it  would  remain  till 
29th  July. 

8th    „  St.  Sunniva — A  great  holyday,  sign  generally  a  double  cross. 

14th    „  Midsummer — A  rake  or  a  stave. 

20th    „  St.  Margaret — Generally  a  bucket  the  day  being  often  wet. 

22nd   „  St.  Mary  Magdalen — Sometimes  a  stool  or  a  half-moon. 

25th    „  St.  John  the  Apostle — A  sword. 

29th    „  St.  Olaf— The  axe  of  St.  Olaf.    If  full  moon  fell  on  that  day 

a  severe  winter  would  follow. 
3rd  August.        Discovery  of  St.  Olaf 's  Body — A  small  axe 
10th       „  St.  Lawrence — A  gridiron.    If  the  day  was  clear,  the  winter 

would  be  severe  ;  if  misty,  damp. 
15th       „  Assumption  of  Mary — A  crown,  or  a  female  figure. 

24th       „  St.  Bartholomew—Generally  a  figure  of  St.  B.    If  the  day 

was  clear  good  harvest  weather  would 

follow. 

1st  September.    St.  Giles — A  millstone,  because  if  the  day  was  dry  the  mills 

would  want  water. 
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8th  September. 


14th 
21st 
29th 


4th  October. 

rth 


Nativity  of  the  Virgin — A  tree — sometimes  a  crown  or  a  pair 
of  shears,  as  the  sheep  should  then  be 
shorn. 

Exaltation  of  the  Cross — A  cross. 

St.  Matthew — Sometimes  a  balance  denoting  equinox. 

St.  Michael  the  Archangel — Sometimes  the  face  of  St.  M. 

If  it  froze  before  that  day  it  would 
freeze  after  the  1st  May. 

St.  Francis — Sometimes  a  cross. 

St.  Birgita — Sometimes  a  cross  with  a  ring  at  the  top. 


ANNUAL  EXCUESION. 

The  Annual  Excursion  was  made  on  Saturday  the  27th  of  June, 
1863  ;  when  the  members,  accompanied  by  numerous  friends  of  both 
sexes,  visited  the  Parish  Church  of  Sefton,  which  was  inspected  under 
the  guidance  of  Mr.  Picton,  the  Eev.  Dr.  Hume  and  other  gentlemen 
acquainted  with  the  remarkable  features  of  the  building.  On  quiting 
the  church  the  party  proceeded  to  Ince  Blundell  Hall,  which  was  kindly 
thrown  open  on  the  occasion  by  the  proprietor,  Thomas  Weld  Blundell, 
Esq. 

A  considerable  time  was  spent  in  the  examination  of  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  works  of  art  in  sculpture  and  painting  for  which  the  hall  is 
renowned,  and  the  beautiful  pleasure-grounds  were  also  visited ;  after 
which  the  company  drove  to  Waterloo,  where  they  dined  together, 
Joseph  Mayer,  Esq.,  F.SA.,  &c.,  Vice-President,  occupying  the  chair, 
A.  Craig  Gibson.  Esq.,  F.S.A.,  Hon.  Curator,  and  D.  Buxton,  Esq., 
F.R.S.L.,  Hon.  Librarian,  acting  as  vice-chairmen.  The  usual  loyal 
and  complimentary  toasts  were  proposed  and  responded  to,  that  of 
*'  Continued  Prosperity  to  the  Historic  Society  of  Lancashire  and 
"  Cheshire,"  being  given  by  the  Venerable  Archdeacon  Jones,  and 
acknowledged  by  the  Ilev.  A.  Hume,  D.C.L.,  &c.,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Dr  Ihne,  Dr.  Heywood  Thompson,  J.  A.  Picton,  Esq.,  F  S. A.,  George 
Artingstall,  Esq.,  and  other  gentlemen  also  delivered  addresses,  at  the 
close  of  which  the  party  returned  to  Liverpool  highly  pleased  with  the 
day's  proceedings. 
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Aigburth,  ferns  of,  100. 
Allosorus  Crispus,  103. 
American  apes,  14  ),  14*5. 
Amsterdam,  foundaiion  of,  55. 
"  Ancient  Meols,"  cited,  234. 
Anderson,  J.,  enrolled  a  member,  242. 
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Waterhouse,  N.,  249. 
Chalk  formation,  the,  57. 
Chambers,  Mr.  E.,  cited,  160. 
Charles  H,  death  of,  described,  231. 
Cherry,  the,  remarks  on,  138. 
Cherry  trees,  insect  enemies  of,  220. 
Chimpanzee,  the,  141,  142 
Christ's  Hospital,  diet  of  the  boys,  129. 
Chrysoclista  Linnoeella,  214. 
Churches,  beams  of,  eaten  by  insects,  221. 
Cobbett,  W,,  characteristic  anecdote  of,  140. 
"  Collectanea  Antiqua"  cited,  135. 
Colling  wood,  C,  author  of  paper,  141,  253. 
Coi-rie,  vale  of,  161. 

Cossus  Ligniperda,  an  oak  destroyer,  207. 
Cranbome,  Viscount,  enrolled  a  member,  241. 
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Cryptogams,  42. 
Culloden,  battle  of,  194. 
Currant,  ihe,  13&. 

Ciist,  Hon.  Sir  E  ,  author  of  papers,  179,  231. 
Cystopleris  Fragilis,  105. 
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Dalton,  J.  S.,  exhibitor,  256. 
Damson,  t?ie,  139. 

Dawson,  E.,  enrolled  a  member,  252. 

Dawson,  T.,  chairman,  238  244,252;  donor,  239, 

255  ;  exhil.itor,  2-15,  248,  250,  255. 
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Denison,  Rev.  C.  W..  author  of  paper,  251. 
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Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  255. 

West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,   Geological  and 

Polytechnic  Society  of,  250. 
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Chemists'  Association,  244. 
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Naturalists'  Field  Club,  240. 
Philomathic  Society,  250. 
Royal  Institution,  240. 

Scotland. 
Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  244. 

Ireland. 

Geological  Society  of  Dublin,  252. 

Kilkenny  and  S.E.  of  Ireland  Archseological 

Society,  242,  2.'.5. 
Royal  Dubhn  Society,  2.'52. 
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Ecclefechan.  proverb  relating  to,  176. 

Echmoderms,  shell  uf,  47. 

Edisbui-y,  John,  Es(].,  letter  from,  232. 
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Clay,  W.,  On  the  Manufacture  of  puddled  or 
wrought  Steel,  251. 

Florin  d'or  de  Tecklenbourg,  255. 

Graham,  Col.,  Report  on  Improvement  of  Har- 
bours in  No)  th  American  Lakes,  249. 

Greig,  Major,  Report  on  the  Liverpool  Police 
EsiabJishment,  &c.,  249. 

Lady's  and  Gentleman's  Diary,  247. 

Martin,  C.  W.,  MediiBval  houses  and  castles  in 
England,  245. 

Northern  Entomological  Society,  Proceedings 
of,  251. 

Poor  Rabbin's  Ollrainick,  251. 

Eafn,  C.  C,  Inscriptions  runiques  du  Slesvig 

meridional,  239. 
Sinnett,  F.,  Account  of  S.  Australia,  &c.,  240. 
Smith,  C.  R.,  Excavations  at  Wroxeter,  245. 
Trois  bulles  d'or  des  Empereurs  beiges  de 

Constantinople,  255. 
■Winkley,  W.,  Documents  connected  with  tlie 

Winkley  family,  247, 

4.  Maps,  Prints,  Broadsides,  !fc. 

Coins  recently  found  at  Chester,  drawings  of' 

239;  account  of,  ib. 
Diary  of  a  Journey  to  London,  anno  1743,  &c., 

252. 

Eves's  Map  of  Liverpool,  1765,  Reprint  of, 
255. 

Health ;  a  Family  Medical  Journal,  253. 

L'  Abbevillois,  255. 

Liverpool  Compass.  The,  255. 

Mar-chester,  map  of,  in  800,  239. 

Moore  of  Bankhall,  trick  of  the  arms  of,  247. 

  Henrv,  seal  of,  ib. 

Roman  brand-iron,  drawing  of,  247. 

Saxon  London,  about  1000,  A.D.,  map  of,  239. 
Life  and  Writings  of  Schiller,  21. 
Lime,  the,  its  insect  enemies,  214. 
Linneeus,  quoted,  141,  «. 

List  of  the  Buitish  Roses  and  Brambles 
occurring  in  the  liverpool  district,  93. 

Liverpool,  roses  of,  93  ;  brambles  of,  95  ;  ferns  of, 
99. 

Local  Chit-Chat  of  the  "  Forty-Five,"  179. 
Lochmaben,  description  of,  171 ;  "  gousting-bane 

"  o  ,"  17-2,  castle  of,  173. 
Lockerbie  lick,  a,  165  ;  christians,  167;  domestic 

condition  of  in  1704,  ih  ;  sanitary  condition  of, 

168;  proverbs  concerning,  i6;  present  altered 

state  of,  ih. 

M 

Macaulay,  Lord,  quoted,  231. 
Macdonald,  Flora,  194. 
Macintyre,  Dr.,  exhibitor,  243. 
McQuie,  P.  R.,  chairman,  253. 
Malacoderma,  their  peculiar  danger  to  churches, 
221. 

"  Manchester  Regiment,  the,"  of  1745,  how  re- 
cruited, 181. 

Marsh,  J.  F.,  author  of  paper,  1,  243  ;  chairman 

241,  245  ;  exhibitor,  242. 
Martyn,  Dr.,  his  edition  of  the  Georgics,  quoted, 

4  5,6,7. 

Massey,  Squire,  curious  story  of,  199,  n. 
MastodonsauruR  of  Wirtemberg,  45. 
Mathison,  W,,  chairman,  245, 251 ;  exhibitor,  243, 
26a. 


Maxwell,  Lord,  death  of,  165. 

Maxwells  and  Johnstones,  great  fight  between 

the,  164. 
"  Maxwell's  thorn,"  166. 

Mayer,  J,,  chairman,  250,  255, 256 ;  exhibitor ,242, 
248. 

Medicean  Codex,  the,  10. 
Members  Enrolled: — 

Anderson,  J.,  242. 

Ashfield,  C.  J.,  242. 

Bnrry,  Rev.  "W.  T.,  242. 
^  Bright,  E.  B.,255. 

Cranborne,  Viscount,  241, 

Dawson,  E.,  252. 

Goodier,  T.,241. 

Green,  J.  H.,  241. 

King,  Lieut.-Col.,  241. 

Newsham,  R.,  252. 

Satterthwaite,  E.,  252. 

Saunders,  W.  A.  F.,  249. 

Smith,  H.  Ecroyd,  253. 

Somerville,  T.,  LL,D.,  244. 

Squarey,  A.  T  ,  252. 

Steele,  Alex.,  Ph.  Dr.,  247. 

Stone,  G.,  238. 

Whatham,  W.,  238, 

Williams,  Bell,  245, 
Micro-Geology,  41, 
Microscone,  the,  its  value  in  science,  41. 
Mineral  Veins,  structure  of,  65. 
"  Moffat  measure,"  170. 
Monkeys,  14-2. 

Murray,  Lord  George,  his  dexterous  manoeuvre, 

i8(;. 

Museum,  Additions  to  : — 

Halbert  Head,  a,  247. 

Hollow  brick,  ancient,  ih. 
Mysian  plough,  the,  18. 

N 

Newsham,  R.,  enrolled  a  member,  252, 

Newton,  J.,  exhibitor,  239,  241,  251, 

Notes  on  Insects  injurious  to  Fruit  and 

Forest  Trees,  203. 
Nummulites,  56. 

O 

Oak  Cynips,  209. 

Oak,  the,  its  insect  enemies,  207. 

Orang,  ihe,  142. 

Ohiginal  Letter,  giving  a  Contemporary 
Relation  of  the  Death  of  Charles  li.,  231, 
Origin  of  Species,  111. 
Orthosia  Miniosa,  208. 
Osmunda  Regalis,  the,  108. 
Owes,  Professor,  cited,  46,  48, 144. 

P 

Pampas  of  South  America,  surface  of,  60. 

Peacock,  J.,  donor,  239  ;  exhibitor,  243. 

Pear  Tree,  the,  proverb  respecting,  135 ;  notice 

of,  ih.;  its  insect  enemies,  218. 
Permian  formation,  the.  65. 
Pinus,  42. 

Plants,  microscopic  structui'e  of,  42. 

Piiny,  quoted,  3,  n. ;  cited,  6. 

Plough,  Spanish,  1. 

Plum,  the,  remarks  on,  138. 

Plum  tree,  the,  its  insect  enemies,  218. 

"  Polirschiefer,"  composition  of,  55. 

Polycystina,  the,  49,  63. 

I^olypodiums,  the,  109. 

Polyslichums,  the,  110. 
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Popular  Rhymes  and  Proverbs  connecteb 

-WITH  Localities,  Second  Series,  159,  252. 
Prays  Curtisella,  210. 

Pretender,  the,  pro  clam  ati  on  by,  183;  crosses  the 
Mersey,  185;  at  Derby,  187;  his  cause  not 
desperate,  188;  his  retreat,  ib. ;  remarks  on, 
191;  his  wanderings,  194;  his  subsequent 
career,  200. 

Proverbs,  local,  159. 

Pygesera  Bucephala,  207. 


Quadrumana,  the  typical,  141  ;  classification  of, 
142. 

Quekett,  Professor,  cited,  44. 

R 

Rafn,  C.  C,  donor,  239. 
Repentance,  tower  of,  175, 
Rhizodus,  genus,  44. 
Rhymes,  popular,  159. 
Richmond,  Va.,  foundation  of,  55. 
Rivers,  solid  deposits  of,  53,  54. 

 Mr.,  on  the  Plum,  cited,  138. 

 of  North  Britain,  remarks  concerning 

the,  161 
Rock  materials,  64. 
Roses  of  Liverpool,  93. 
Rozier,  Abbe,  9,  n. 


St.  Hilaire,  G.,  quoted,  l44. 

Sansom,  T.,  author  of  paper,  245  ;  exhibitor,  ib. 

Satterihwaite,  E  ,  enrolled  a  member,  252. 

Saundors,  W.  A.  F.,  enrolled  a  member,  249. 

Scarcity  of  Home-Grown  Fruits  in  Great 
Britain;  with  remedial  suggestions,  129. 

Schiller,  Johann  Friedrich  ;  his  birth,  21;  early 
education,  ib.  ;  early  studies,  22  ;  his  nrst 
drama,  "  The  Robbers  "  23  ;  his  flight  to  Man- 
heim,  25  ;  his  poverty,  ib. ;  "  Fiesco,"  ib.  ;  "  Ca- 
bal and  Love,"  26  ;  becomes  theatre-poet,  ib.  ; 
goes  to  Leipzig,  27 ;  his  friendship  with  Kiirner, 
ib.;  writes  "  Don  Carlos,"  ib,;  visits  Weimar, 
29  ;  appointed  to  a  professorship,  30;  marries, 
ib.  ;  his  friendship  with  W.  Von  Humboldt,  ib  ; 
with  Goethe, 31  ;  "  Wallenstein,"  32  ;  his  illness, 
33;  "Marv  Stuart,"  34;  "Maid  of  Orleans,"! 
36  ;  "  William  Tell,"  ib. ;  his  death,  39  ;  ballads 
and  romances,  ib. 

Scolopendrium  vulgare,  110. 

Scolytes  destructor,  213. 

Scott.  Sir  W.,  quoted,  165  ;  cited,  167, 173. 

Shetland,  Apples  of,  130. 

Silurian  rocks,  the,  57. 

Simians,  Anthropoid,  the,  enumerated,  142. 
Sinnett  F.,  donor,  240. 
Sinodendron  cylindricum,  210. 
Smith,  C.  R.,  author  of  paper,  129,  256  ;  donor, 
245,  255 

Smith,  H.  Ecroyd,  enrolled  a  member,  253 ;  exhi- 
bitor, 247,  250,  256. 


Snakes,  their  profusion,  206. 
Solinus,  quoted,  I30,  n. 

SomerviUe.  T.,  LL.  D.,  enrolled  a  member,  244. 
Spain,  manners  &c.  of  ;   many  derived  from 

ancient  Rome,  2. 
SquHrey,  A.  T.,  enrolled  a  member,  252. 
Stanley  of  Alderley,  Sir  T.,  letter  from,  72. 
Steele,  Alex.,  Ph.  Dr.,  enrolled  a  member,  247. 
Steele,  Sir  Hichard,  anecdote  of,  175. 
Stone,  G.,  enrolled  a  member,  2-38. 
Strood  cluster  damson,  the,  139. 
Stuarts,  the  exiled,  their  last  resting  place,  200. 
Sutton,  T.,  author  of  paper,  241. 
Sycamore,  the,  its  insect  enemies,  215. 


Teeth  of  vertebrata,  44. 

Telegraphs,  elecu  ic,  225 ;  their  use  in  connection 

with  meteorology,  227 ;  table  of  results,  229. 
Tipulu,  209. 

Threshing  of  corn  by  horses,  3,  n. 
Tortrix  Vi  rid  ana,  208. 

Towson,  J.  '1'.,  chairman,  240 ;  exhibitor,  241. 
Trichomanes  Radicaus,  107. 
'I'rilobite,  the,  48. 
Trochellium  Scholaeforme,  211. 
Tucker,  Edward,  discoverer  of  the  vine 
137,  n. 

Tundergarth  kirk  bells,  174. 
Typical  Quadrumana,  The,  141. 


Vine,  the  ;  culture  of,  135 ;  productiveness  of,  in 
England,  ib. ;  limit  of  cultivation,  136;  general 
remarks  on,  137. 

Vipers,  their  profusion,  206. 

Virgil's  Plough,  1. 

Virgil,  quoted,  3  ;  ib.,n. ;  15. 

Voltaire,  cited,  174. 

Vossius,  quoted,  10,  n. 

W 

Wamphray,  the  lads  of,  178,  Note. 
Warrington  church,  the  timber  eaten  by  insects, 
221. 

Waterhouse,  N.,  author  of  paper,  97,  247;  chair 
man,  249. 

Whatham,  W.,  enrolled  a  member,  23?. 
Wilkinson,  T.  T.,  author  of  paper,   115,  248; 

donor,  247. 
Williams,  Bell,  enrolled  a  member,  245. 
Wilson-Patten,  Col.,  cited,  1. 
Winkley,  W.,  donor,  247. 

Winn,  Sir  W.  W.,  ready  to  join  the  Pretender,  188. 
Witchcraft  in  Scotland,  174. 
Woodsias,  the.  111. 

Woolfe,  Mr.,  letters  from,  184,  189,  193,  194,196, 
197,  198,199. 


Yates,  Mr.,  cited,  9. 
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